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Men's  Walking  Shoes 


Medium  &  WIDE  Sizes! 

Just  strap  yourself  in  and 
prepare  for  take-off  — 
it'll  be  the  most 
comfortable  ride 
of  your  life! 


jke  Habernickel,  Pres. 
"1600  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Peckville,  PA  18452 

Better  than  ever  for  comfort,  style  &  simplicity. 

Soft  supple  uppers  are  genuine  leather  with  durable  man-made  counter, 
quarter  and  trim.  Fully  padded  collar  and  tongue,  absorbent,  breathable 
linings  backed  with  foam  provide  soft,  easy  steps,  as  do  Dr.  SchoH's®  famous 
Advanced  Heel  Cushion  Insoles™.  Get  comfort  you  can  count  on! 
Best  of  all,  there  are  no  buckles,  no  laces,  just  one  simple 
flick  of  the  MagicCling  "  strap  and  you're  in  for  the  most       ^  — 
comfortable  walk  of  your  life!  Just  29.95!  Order  now! 


jWalking  Shoes 


2  for  57.50  3  for  84.95 


Haband  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Peckville,  Pennsylvania  18452 

Send  shoes.  I  enclose  $  

J  purchase  price  plus  JZfrS^toward 
postage. 


FREE  POSTAGE! 


ALL  THESE  SIZES: 

D  and  EEE  Widths 
(EEE  starts  at  size  7%  not  7): 
7   7%   a         9  9% 
10    1014    11    12    13  14 
NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  for  EEE! 


□  Visa  1© 

7TN-40V 

WHAT 
SIZE? 
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WIDTH? 

HOW 
MANY? 

n  Bbcoveril 

01 

Black 

4G 

Brown  Brushed 

2E 

Tan 

Exp.: 

/  1 

Mr./Mrs./Ms. 

Address  

City  &  State. 


.  Apt.  # . 


Zip. 


100%  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Fuil  Refund  of  Purchase  Price  at  Any  Time! 


Unforgettable.  •  • 


LIMITED 

EDITION 

RETIRES 

6/3IV03 

Truly  Authentic! 


Open  either  side  of  the  louvered 
hood  to  view  Ford's  spunity 
40  hp  engine. 


Nothing  Overlooked! 


So  incredibly  detailed,  you  can 
tilt  out  the  windshield. 


Fairfieltl  Mint  Exclusive 

Sunday  drives  and  family  vacations. 
Sitting  beside  your  Dad.  Many  of  your 
fondest  memories  took  place  in  the  family 
sedan.  And  no  car  brings  those  memories 
to  life  like  Ford's  unforgettable  Model  A. 

Now,  through  a  special  arrangement 
with  Ford,  Fairfield  Mint  is  proud  to  pre- 
sent this  Limited  Edition  1931  Ford  Model 
A  Tudor.  Not  available  in  any  store,  this 
Collector's  Edition  1:18  scale  replica  can 
be  yours  for  two  easy  payments  of  $17.99. 

UnmatclieJ.  Quality 

Every  intricate  feature  of 
this  classic  is  painstakingly 
recreated.  The  jet-black 
baked  enamel  paint  of 
your  handmade  die-cast 
metal  replica  glimmers 
with  a  showroom  finish. 
The    louvered  hood 
opens  on  both  sides  to 
reveal  an  exact  replica  of 
Ford's  4-cylinder  engine.        ^he  hood,  doors 
■'  ^  rumble  seat  open 

The  steering 


Highly  Detailed! 


Swing  open  the  heavy- 
gauge  metal  door.  The  interior 
has  an  authentic  center 
mounted  instrument  cluster  - 
complete  with  pin-striping. 
For  ventilation,  the  wind- 
shield tilts  forward  -  just  like 
the  real  car.  In  case  of  a 
blowout,   there's   a  spare 

mounted  out  back.  Your   

replica  will  captivate  you  The  rear  mounted  spare  tire 


with  its  beauty! 


is  completely  true-to-life. 

l(x>u'll  Love  It  - 

Guarantee  It 

As  always,  you  can  kick 
the  tires  RISK-FREE.  This 
exclusive  offer  is  only 
available  for  a  limited 
time.  Don't  miss  out. 
Order  yours  today! 


smoothly! 
even  turns  the  front  wheels. 


FAIRFIELD  MINT  •  20  Academy  Street  •  Norwalk,  CT  •  06850-4032 

Name 


□  One  replica  -  2  easy 
payments  of 

$19.99 +  $3.49  S&H  each 

SAVE! 

□  Two  or  more  -  2  easy 
payments  of 

$17.99 +  $3.49  S&H  each 


If  I  am  not  completely  satisfied,  I  may 
return  my  repllca(s)  within  60  days  of 
receipt  for  a  full  refund  or  replacement. 


Address 

tate  

Qty. 

Citv  S 
Please  enclose  one  of  the  following  as  payment: 
□  Check  or  Money  Order  (Payable  to  Fairfield  Mint 

Zip 

□  MasterCard  □  Visa    □  Discover  Signature 


Exp.  Date 


Please  allow  2  to  6  weeks  after  payment  for  shipment. 
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FIELD  and  BRUSH  MOWING 
BREAKTHROUGH! 


Here  are  the  features  that  make  the  New 
Dft^  FIELD  and  BRUSH  MOWER  such  an 
easy-to-use  All-Terrain  BRUSH  CUTTER  — 


LIMITED-SLIP  DIFFERENTIAL 

for  positive  traction,  easy  turning, 
PIVOTING  MOWER  DECK 
prevents  scalping. 
BRUSH  BLADE 
cuts  tall  weeds, 
1"- thick  saplings! 
MULCHING 
CHAMBER 


1 -MINUTE  CONVERSION  to 
POWERED  AHACHMENTS  — 

Lawn  Mowing,  Snow 
Throwing,  Plowing! 

Perfect  for  reclaiming  pastures, 
truiLs,  meadows,  woodlots... 
^  J    ^  '  ""^  ''ougn 
.  '  '{■»  ,         ,  ordinary 


2-1/2  GALLON 
GAS  TANK  with 
built-in  fuel  gauge. 
8  to  15  HP  ENGINES 
DISC  BRAKES 
GEARED  TRANSMISSION— 
4  speeds  and  reverse. 
POWERED  WHEELS  — 
diameter,  All- 
Terrain,  sealant-filled. 

For  Your 
FREEDR^ 
'ATALOG  AND  VIDEO 

CALL  TOLL  FREE 
1-800-598-5577 

www.  drfleldbrush.  com 


YES!  Please  send  me  without  obligation  your  catalog  all  about  the 
exciting  new  DR*  FIELD  and  BRUSH  MOWER,  including  details  of 
models,  powered  attachments,  factory-direct  prices  and  seasonal 
savings  now  in  effect. 

Address  < 

City  State  ZIP   ; 

Kn*  COUNTRY  HOME  PRODUCTS',  Dept.  41 1 90X 
»Jn  Meigs  Road,  P.O.  Box  25,  Vergennes,  VT  05491 


It  makes  radio 

sound  "si 

mply  amazing." 

Imagine  what 

:                          ,  — ^ 

it  can  do 

for  your  CDs. 

The  remarkable  Bose®  Wave®  radio/CD.  When  the  Bose  Wave'  radio  was  introduced  it  w/oke  up 
an  entire  industry,  delivering  breakthrough  sound  the  critics  at  Radio  World  called  "simply  amazing." 
How  could  we  top  that?  The  answer:  combine  the  Wave"  radio's  revolutionary  acoustic  waveguide 
speaker  technology  with  a  CD  player,  all  while  adding  only  %  inch  to  the  radio's  size.  The  result  is  a 
countertop  marvel  that  brings  out  the  full  clarity  and  richness  of  your  CDs,  and  you  can  still  tune  in 
great  radio.  Buy  direct  from  Bose,  the  most  respected  name  in  sound.  Our  installment  payment  plan 
lets  you  make  12  interest-free  monthly  payments  of  just  $41.58*  for  the  Wave*^'  radio/CD. 
The  Wave*'  radio  is  available  for  12  monthly  payments  of  $29.08*.  Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
In  fact,  we  believe  once  you  hear  the  simply  amazing  sound,  parting  with  it  will  seem  unimaginable. 

Call  1-800-764-2073,  ext.  T7058. 

For  information  on  all  our  products:  www.bose.com/t7058 

Please  specify  your  color  choice  when  ordering.  Wave®  radio/CD:  □  Platinum  White  or  □  Graphite  Gray 
Wave"'  radio:  □  Platinunn  White  or  □  Graphite  Gray 
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The  Civil  War  Library  &  Museum  and  The  Franklin  Mint  Present 


THE  OFFICIAL 


Robert  b.  Lee 

\  BOWIE  KNIFE 


BOWIE 

Aiherica  s  most  famous 
fighting  and  hunting  knife, .  ♦ 
combined  with  the  Civil  War's 
most  revered  general 


TOW  you  can  link  two  //^^"w 
IN  esteemed  symbols  of  U.S.  ^ 
history:  A  custom-designed 
bowie  knife  and  General  Robert  E.  Lee  at 
The  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  he  de- 
cisively beat  a  Union  force  nearly  twice 
his  size!  Lee's  military  genius  is  de-  A 
picted  on  the  distinctive  knife  ^1 
handle   that    includes  the 
Confederate  "Stars  and  Bars"  and  rich,  24  karat  gold 
accents.  And  the  knife  blade,  which  bears  a  life-like 
portrait  of  the  General,  is  forged  from  a  single  ^K^SL 
piece  of  tempered  stainless  steel,  hand-polished  ^^O^m 
to  a  gleaming  military  luster.  This  superbly  ^BUuKt^ 
crafted  and  historically  significant  knife  is  a  ^Klim^lA 
treasured  heirloom  that  will  thrill  future 
generations.  .^^HUl^^^^ 

■  Pommel,  handle,  and  guard  in  ^^^^tBS^^ 
spectacular  gold  ac-  ^^^^^^^^H^ 

m  intricately  detailed  bowie-styled  W^^^^^^^^^^ 

m  Perfect  for  Civil  War,  frontier,  ^^^^^^^W 
^^^^^^^^ 

SATISFACTION  If  ^^^^^^W 

you  wish  to  return  any  Franklin 

Mint  you  may  do  -^^^^^^W 

so  within  30  days  of  your  'j^^^^^^^^ 

receipt  of  that  purchase  '^^^^^^r 

for  replacement,  credit  jflHjjj^^ 

or  refund.  ■jtflf^^^ 


approximately  actual 


FREE 

with  your  customized 
knife!  Handsome, 
wooden  wall  display  to 
showcase  your  knife  in 
home  or  office. 


Wall  display  measures  approximately 
4i^"  (12.07  cm)xl3'/;"  (33.66  cm). 


Please  mail  by  September  30, 2001. 

The  Civil  War  Library  &  Museum 
il^ll  %  The  Franklin  Mint 

Frankhn  Center,  PA  19091-0001 
Please  enter  my  order  for  The  Official  General  Robert  E.  Lee  Bowie  Knife. 
I  need  SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW.  I  will  be  billed  for  my  knife  in  3  equal  monthly 
instalhnents  of  $30.*  each,  with  the  first  payment  due  prior  to  shipment. 

Limit:  one  knife  per  collector.  'PIus  my  state  sales  tax  and  a 

one-time  charge  of  $5.95  for  shipping  and  handling. 

SIGNATURE  

ALL  ORDERS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE 

MR/MRS/MISS  

PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Tiih  Frankijn  Mi.nt 

Sharini;  Your  Passion  For  Collectinif 


21444-41-001 

THE  FRANKLIN  MINT 


www.franklinmint.com 


vet  voice  I 


Desecration  a  hate  crime 

It  has  become  newly  fashionable 
in  some  states  to  pass  laws  prohibit- 
ing "hate  crimes."  I  am  confident 
that  we  Legionnaires,  and  many 
other  citizens,  consider  flag  desecra- 
tion a  hate  crime  of  the  highest  or- 
der. Isn't  there  a  strategy  whereby 
desecrators  could  be  prosecuted  un- 
der these  laws? 

-  Dave  Matson  Jr.,  Palos  Verdes,  Calif. 

Defending  tlie  Scouts 

After  reading  in  your  magazine 
that  The  American  Legion  supports 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
their  stand  on 
homosexuality 
("The  Fight  for 
Moral  Rights," 
July),  I  am  even 
prouder  of  being 
a  member  of  this 
organization. 
Too  often  the 
media  takes  the 
view  that  it  is 
wrong  or  discriminatory  of  the  BSA 
to  uphold  its  rights  to  be  a  moral 
organization  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scout  Oath  and  Scout  Laws. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  support- 
ing the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
-  Howard  R.  HartzellJr.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa. 

Gay  agenda  thwarted 

Every  American  citizen  with  any 
degree  of  moraUty  worth  mention- 
ing should  -  no,  must  -  support 
the  Boy  Scouts  in  their  continuing 
battle  over  the  inclusion  of  homo- 
sexuals, especially  in  leadership 
positions. 

The  homosexual  community  is 
trying  very  hard  to  push  their  agen- 
da, their  philosophy,  and  their 
lifestyle  down  our  throats.  Any  at- 
tempt to  contend  with  their  program 
is  met  with  loud  cries  of  being  "un- 
kind," "unloving,"  "intolerant,"  etc. 
The  list  of  "crimes"  they  say  we 
commit  against  them  seems  endless. 
We  need  to  continue  to  resist  this 
very  disruptive  program. 

-  David  A.  Sholes,  Albany,  Ky. 

in  support  of  gays 

The  article  "The  Fight  for  Moral 
Rights"  praises  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  taking  the  position 
that  gay  men  are  immoral,  charac- 
terized by  a  "perverse  vision  of 
right  and  wrong,"  thereby  careless- 
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ly  and  egregiously  melding  homo- 
sexuality and  pedophilia. 

This  article  is  abusive  to  the 
thousands  of  gay  service  personnel 
who  have  served  with  honor,  and  it 
is  insulting  to  all  people  intelligent 
enough  to  discern  the  difference 
between  sexual  orientation  and  an 
inclination  toward  pedophilia. 

I  hope  The  American  Legion  is 
not  so  desperate  for  decent  causes 
as  to  support  the  Scouts'  misrepre- 
sentation and  denigration  of  non- 
heterosexual  people.  I  am  one  ex- 
Boy  Scout,  veteran  and  Legionnaire 
who  stands  against  such  unfair  and 
un-American  thinking. 

-  Donn  B.  Murphy,  Arlington,  Va. 

The  risic  of  privatization 

Dan  Mitchell's  article  on  Social 
Security  (July)  is  among  the  silliest 
I  have  read  in  a  long  dme.  To  com- 
pare what  has  happened  in  Chile 
with  what  may  happen  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  if  we  privatized  Social 
Security  is  about  as  disingenuous 
as  one  can  get. 

There  are  some  differences  in 
the  two  countries  that  make  such  a 
comparison  preposterous.  Just  stop 
and  think  a  moment  about  what 
Mitchell's  proposed  action  would 
mean  in  terms  of  "unintended  con- 
sequences." There  will  be  salesmen 
pounding  on  every  door  in  this  na- 
tion asking  people  to  invest  in 
their  stocks. 

Imagine  what  else  would  happen. 
These  proponents  never  tell  you 
what  we  will  do  for  those  investors 


WE  WANT 
YOUR  OPINiOIMS 

The  American  Legion  Magazine  wel- 
comes letters  concerning  articles 
that  appear  in  the  publication.  Be 
sure  to  include  your  hometown  and 
a  daytime  phone  number  for  verifi- 
cation. Ail  letters  are  subject  to  edit- 
ing. Send  your  opinions  to: 
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who  lose  money  -  and  surely  there 
will  be  some  -  when  they  have  to 
retire  or  are  injured  and  unable  to 
work.  Will  the  "wise  investors" 
somehow  have  to  provide  for  them? 

-  Ray  Peck,  Havre,  Mont. 

investing  in  our  future 

The  article  "Saving  Social  Secu- 
rity" brought  to  mind  economist 
John  Maynard  Keynes'  observation 
that  the  state  could  permanently 
lower  interest  rates  by  directly  in- 
vesting in  capital  markets. 

Keynes  felt  that  government 
monetary  policy  (variations  in  in- 
terest rates  and  the  supply  of  mon- 
ey) and  fiscal  policy  (tax  cuts  and 
increments  to  public  spending) 
could  not  permanently  tame  the 
business  cycle.  In  view  of  Keynes' 
observation,  perhaps  investing  So- 
cial Security  taxes  would  not  only 
provide  additional  income  for 
workers'  retirement  but  also  would 
help  in  damping  the  business  cy- 
cle's ups  and  downs. 

-AIA.  Walsh,  Del  Rio,  Texas 

iviissed  the  maric 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Dan 
Mitchell  is  unaware  of  the  full  ben- 
efits of  the  present  Social  Security 
program.  Not  only  are  retirement 
benefits  provided,  but  also  benefits 
for  workers  who  become  disabled 
and  widows  and  widowers  who 
have  minor  children,  as  well  as 
their  minor  children.  If  these  pay- 
ments are  factored  in,  his  conclu- 
sions are  erroneous. 

-James  R.  Jungroth,  Jamestown,  N.D. 

Story  stirs  emotion 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  you 
for  publishing  the  article  "The  Chil- 
dren's Story"  (July).  I  believe  the 
author  accurately  describes  the  way 
it  used  to  be  in  our  country  but  no 
longer  is.  Our  forefathers  founded 
this  great  country  on  God  and  the 
Bible.  Why  don't  we  continue  that? 
It  irks  me  when  I  see  someone  de- 
stroying our  fiag. 

It  was  a  great  story  and  put  tears 
in  my  eyes. 

-  Tony  Albanese,  Lakeside,  Calif. 

Freedom  not  mere  words 

Thanks  for  printing  James 
Clavell's  "The  Children's  Story."  I 
saw  the  TV  version  of  the  story  as 
well.  My  hope  is  that  others. 


Take  the  leg  pain  quiz: 
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Do  you  get  pain  or  cramping  in 
the  caif,  thigh,  or  buttock  muscles 
when  you  walk? 

Does  this  pain  or  cramping  go  away 
when  you  rest  or  stop  walking? 

Does  this  discomfort  occur  at 
approximately  the  same  distance 
every  time  you  walk? 


If  you  answered  yes  to  the 
questions  above,  be  sure  to  order 
your  FREE  kit  now. 
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Leg  pain  is  not  a  normal  part  of  getting  older 
If  you  have  leg  pain  when  you  walk  and  it  stops 
when  you  rest,  you  may  have  Intermittent 
Claudication  (IC).  IC  is  a  treatable  circulatory 
problem  that  causes  pain  or  cramping  in  the  leg 
muscles.  If  you  smoke  or  have  high  blood  pres- 


sure, high  cholesterol,  or  diabetes,  you  are  at 
greater  risk  for  IC.  Call  1-877-347-2222  or 
mail  back  the  attached  card  to  receive  free 
information  about  your  symptoms.  Learn 
how  treatment  options  may  help  you 
walk  farther  without  pain.  Do  it  now. 


Call  toll-free  1-877-347-2222  or  mail  back  the  attached 
card  for  your  FREE  Walk  Farther  Information  Kit.       www.  wa  I  kf  arth  e  r.  CO  m 
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through  the  story,  would  realize 
how  fragile  our  freedoms  are  and 
how  important  early  childhood  edu- 
cation is.  Perhaps  we  might  all  take 
steps  to  make  our  freedoms,  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  our  flag 
more  than  mere  words  and  symbols, 
but  well-understood  foundations  for 
the  flourishing  of  liberty. 

-  Robert  Green,  Covington,  Ga. 

Band  together  for  benefits 

Concurrent  receipt  is  a  major 
issue  for  us  retired  veterans  who 
have  had  our  retirement  pay  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  our  ser- 
vice-connected disabiUty  compen- 
sation. The  military  is  the  only 
branch  of  the  federal  government 
that  has  experienced  this  reduc- 
tion. It  isn't  federal  employees  or 
members  of  Congress.  It's  unrea- 
sonable when  the  weahhy  receive 
tax  breaks  in  the  billions  while 
veterans  who  sacrificed  20  years  of 
their  lives  serving  their  country, 
and  becoming  disabled  in  the 
process,  can't  collect  the  benefits 
they  deserve.  All  veterans'  organi- 
zations should  band  together  in 
support  of  HR  303  and  SI 70. 

-  Ed  Davis,  Big  Pine  Key,  Fia. 

Thomas  right  on  target 

Justice  Clarence  Thomas 
("Courage  v.  CiviHty,"  July)  hit  the 
proverbial  nail  on  the  head.  Honor, 
courage  and  commitment  -  values 
our  armed  forces  profess  are  cen- 
tral to  personal  and  professional 
integrity  -  are  meaningless  slogans 
when  they  are  not  manifested  in 
our  daily  Kves. 
The  evil  that 
threatens  our 
Constitution  and 
our  society  itself 
is  the  fear  to 
voice  a  dissent- 
ing opinion. 

Let  us  all  re- 
member that 
ours  is  a  government  not  of  the 
politicians  or  the  wealthy  and  spe- 
cial-interest lobbyists;  it  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people.  It  is  not 
merely  our  right  to  vote  which 
makes  us  citizens  of  this  great  na- 
tion. It  is  our  responsibility  to  ac- 
tively parficipate  in  shaping  the 
nafion's  future.  Thomas  reminds 
us  and,  appropriately,  reprimands 


us  to  stand  up,  speak  out  and 
shun  the  selfish  comfort  of  allow- 
ing others  to  decide  our  fate. 

-  M/crtae/ 1/1/.  Ritey,  Tampa,  Fia. 

Thomas  unchallenged 

I've  often  wondered  where  the 
modem  John  Lockes  or  Thomas 
Paines  are.  Then  I  read  with  great 
pleasure  the  excerpt  of  "Courage  v. 
Civility"  by  Clarence  Thomas.  His 
argument  for  open  debate  as  the  cor- 
nerstone of  freedom  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. Thomas  clearly  pointed  out 
the  brutal  techniques  of  intimidation 
and  denomination  used  to  stifie  and 
discourage  the  discourse  of  ideas. 
The  essence  of  "Courage  v.  Civility" 
truly  validates  Justice  Clarence 
Thomas  as  a  leader  and  free  thinker. 
-  Ttiomas  Deutscfiie,  hiampton,  Ga. 

Republican  agenda 

The  July  2001  issue  must  have 
been  written  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  Come  on.  Give 
us  a  little  independent  thought. 

-  Larry  J.  Kluth,  Apaciie  Junction,  Ariz. 

Kudos  for  July  issue 

Your  July  2001  issue  is  excellent! 
"The  Fight  for  Moral  Rights"  in  sup- 
port of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America's 
position  denying  homosexuals  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  Scoutmasters 
was  a  convincing  argument  for  the 
traditional  moral  standards  of  Scout- 
ing. As  an  80-year-old  Eagle  Scout 
and  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  I 
completely  agree  with  your  position 
that  sexual  perversion  has  no  place 
in  Scouting  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  was  fully  justified. 

And  your  article  "Courage  v. 
Civility"  by  Clarence  Thomas  was 
a  revealing  explanation  of  our  so- 
ciety's false  belief  that  "civility" 
must  take  the  place  of  truth  in 
public  discourse.  In  an  attempt  to 
be  nonjudgmental,  many  Ameri- 
cans deny  the  truth  and  embrace 
that  which  is  false.  Justice  Thomas 
clearly  explained  that  basic  weak- 
ness in  modern  thought. 

-  LE.  Fianagan,  Fort  Wortti,  Texas 

Not  the  big  issue 

In  reference  to  the  responses 
made  by  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz., 
and  Rep.  Joel  Hefley,  R-Colo.,  ("Big 
Issues,"  July),  it  seems  all  one 
thinks  about  is  saving  money  in  the 
process  of  base  closure  and  realign- 


A 
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ment.  Not  once  have  I  heard  any- 
one mention  the  impact  on  military 
personnel  and  their  families. 
Recruiting  is  bad  enough  now. 
What  will  it  be  tike  if  more  people 
are  moved? 

-  W.A.  Wright,  Myrtie  Beacti,  S.C. 

State  of  readiness 

The  article  "Preventing  Armaged- 
don" (July)  was  extremely  timely. 
Missile  defense 
is  an  idea  we 
have  placed  on 
the  back  burner 
for  too  long. 

It's  been 
more  than  18 
years  since  Pres 
ident  Reagan 
first  proposed 
the  idea.  The 
threat  from  rogue  nations  contin- 
ues to  increase,  and  we  continue  to 
talk  about  the  destabilizing  effect 
on  the  Russians.  If  the  Russians  see 
it  as  a  threat  to  them,  that's  their 
problem.  Our  need  is  to  defend 
America,  not  worry  about  what 
other  nations  think. 

-  Carios  R.  Garcia,  Brandon,  Fia. 

Defense  more  complex 

I  have  read  and  heard  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  anti-missile 
defense  system.  It  is  true  that  it 
will  be  a  challenge  for  scientists 
and  engineers  to  design,  develop 
and  implement  such  an  extraordi- 
nary system.  But  in  the  long  run,  it 
will  become  useless  and  obsolete. 
Why?  Because  in  this  age  of  cyber- 
netics, it  would  be  cheaper  to  lo- 
cate satellites  armed  with  nuclear 
warheads  above  all  major  cities 
than  to  use  baUistic  missiles. 
-  Pragmacio  Rivera,  Naranjito,  Puerto  Rico 

VA  must  reverse  delays 

In  VA  Secretary  Anthony  Prin- 
cipi's  interview  ("'Cutting  Backlog' 
Principi's  Top  Priority,"  June),  he 
said  this  year's  processing  of  claims 
is  expected  to  increase  from  202 
days  to  273  days  next  year.  He  also 
said  these  delays  are  unacceptable. 
I  agree.  Many  veterans  with  disabil- 
ities -  I  myself  am  90-percent  dis- 
abled -  wait  much  longer  than  273 
days.  When  is  something  going  to 
be  done  to  help  us  veterans  get  the 
full  benefits  we  deserve? 

-  Ricliard  L.  iviiietiam,  Coiumbus,  Ga. 
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Americans  Heroes 


Iwojima 

From  the  American  Revolution  to  the  rav- 
aged sands  of  Iwo  Jima,  the  United  States 
Marines  have  proved  themselves  a  fighting 
force  without  peer.  When  six  brave 
Americans  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
Iwo  Jima,  they  created  a  timeless  symbol  of 
courage.  This  transcendent  moment  in 
America's  history  now  inspires  a  new  collec- 
tor's plate  featuring  portraiture  by 
renowned  artist  James  Griffin  plus  a  fully 
sculptural  hand-painted  depiction  of  the 
flag  raising  on  Mount  Suribachi. 

Editions  are  strictly  limited.  Don't  miss 
this  three-dimensional  tribute  to  America's 
best  for  the  attractive  $39.95  issue  price. 
Send  no  money  now.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 
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commander's  message 


Veterans'  common  bond 


National 
Commander 
Ray  G.  Smith 

No  other 
experience 
quite 
compares  to 
the  life-and- 
death  stakes 
of  wartime 
service. 
It  instills  a 
barometer  of 
courage  in 
your  soul. 


Back  when  the  art  of  visiting  wasn't 
completely  lost,  people  around  the 
rural  crossroads  town  of  Meadow, 
N.C.,  got  to  know  their  neighbors  pretty 
well.  So  it  struck  me  on  Sept.  7,  1955  -  the 
day  after  I  came  home  from  the  service  - 
that  something  had  distinctly  changed  about 
Theodore  Quiggley.  Physically,  he  looked 
like  the  same  hard-working,  good-hearted 
farmer  I'd  known  all  my  life,  when  he  rolled 
up  to  our  place  to  welcome  me  home.  Then 
it  dawned  on  me  that  a  change  had  indeed 
occurred.  We  were  both  now  veterans. 

Nearly  four  decades  separated  his  World 
War  I  Army  experience  from  my  own  tour 
in  Korea,  but  the  span  of  time  between  our 
deployments  did  not  matter.  We  both  en- 
dured the  rigors  of  basic  training.  We  both 
felt  the  acute  tension  of  performing  our 
duty  in  the  crosshairs  of  enemy  fire.  Upon 
coming  home,  we  both  appreciated  beyond 
description  the  feeling  of  familiar  soil  be- 
neath our  feet,  knowing  thousands  of  others 
did  not  come  home  at  all. 

Quiggley  dropped  by  not  just  to  shake 
my  hand  that  day.  He  came  to  ask  me  to 
join  The  American  Legion.  Without  hesi- 
tating, I  did. 

He  knew  instinctively  what  it  would  take 
me  years  to  fully  understand.  He  knew  that 
the  common  bond  of  military  service  lasts 
far  beyond  the  uniformed  years. 

No  other  experience  quite  compares  to  the 
life-and-death  stakes  of  wartime  service.  It 
instills  a  barometer  of  courage  in  your  soul. 
Your  life  depends  on  your  buddy.  Your  bud- 
dy's life  depends  on  you.  And  that's  heady 
business  for  a  teen-ager  fresh  out  of  high 
school  who  has  just  a  few  weeks  of  basic 
training  to  become  an  adult  and  learn  how  to 
save  lives  or  take  them  with  equal  aptitude. 
You  learn  to  respond  affirmatively  to  orders 
that  could  kill  you  and  -  having 
accomplished  that  -  you  might  be  deemed 
capable  of  giving  such  orders  yourself.  As  for 
death,  we  would  like  to  believe  that  soldiers 
fight  to  the  end  for  their  nation's  interests, 
but  in  reality  they  die  fighting  for  each  other. 
Few  other  young  adults  can  claim  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  such  consequences.  The  mili- 
tary experience  is  profound  that  way. 

The  First  Step.  The  U.S.  military  prides 
itself  on  bringing  out  human  potential. 
Sometimes  degrading,  always  challenging, 
and  typically  populated  by  drill  sergeants 
and  instructors  who  were  born  to  scream, 
basic  training  has  not  lost  much  of  its 
essence  over  the  years. 


"Boot  camp  is  the  closest  thing  to  a  birth 
experience  grown  men  will  ever  go  through," 
Sen.  Zell  Miller,  D-Ga.,  writes  of  his  Marine 
Corps  experience.  "The  main  difference  is  the 
gestation  period  is  compressed  into  three  in- 
stead of  nine  months." 

The  most  intricate  details  of  basic  train- 
ing create  lifetime  memories.  I  will  never 
forget  arriving  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base 
in  1951  and  the  drill  sergeant  who  wel- 
comed us  to  dinner  with  a  blast  of  lan- 
guage best  kept  out  of  print.  As  we  stepped 
out  into  the  dusty  Texas  heat,  we  told  him 
we  had  just  finished  our  dinner  on  the 
train  and  were  not  really  hungry. 

"Well,  you're  earing  again!"  he  roared. 

Lesson  No.  1:  Do  not  debate  the  drill 
sergeant. 

Uniforms,  blankets,  haircuts  and  march- 
es that  seemed  to  last  forever  drew  us  to- 
gether. Because  of  the  war  in  Korea,  every- 
thing was  sped  up.  We  slept  in  tents  with 
no  floors  and  had  some  kind  of  drill  or  an- 
other in  the  middle  of  every  night. 

We  came  from  all  corners  of  the  narion  - 
all  races,  cultures,  faiths  and  tax  brackets  - 
to  be  molded  into  a  unit  of  Americans  who 
stood  together  for  the  same  principles.  We 
were  trained  to  understand  that  it  takes 
every  bit  of  our  brains,  bodies,  instincts 
and  guts  to  realize  potential  others  may  not 
even  know  they  possess.  We  also  were 
trained  to  understand  that  we  absolutely 
needed  each  other. 

The  Fast  Track.  Long  learning  curves  are 
not  practical  during  warrime.  Those  who 
show  the  ability  are  quickly  given  the  op- 
portunity to  ascend,  regardless  of  age, 
based  on  their  performance. 

That  element  of  the  common  bond  was 
not  lost  on  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  a  Pentagon 
reporter  who  covered  U.S.  action  in  Soma- 
lia for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  during  Oper- 
ation Restore  Hope.  In  his  book  "Making 
the  Corps,"  Ricks  writes:  "As  we  walked  in 
single  file,  with  red  and  green  tracer  fire 
arcing  across  the  black  sky  over  the  city,  I 
realized  that  I  had  placed  my  life  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  corporal  leading  the 
patrol,  a  22-year-old  Marine.  In  my  office 
back  in  Washington,  we  wouldn't  let  a  22- 
year-old  run  the  copying  machine  without 
adult  supervision.  Here,  after  just  two  days 
on  the  ground  in  Africa,  the  corporal  was 
leading  his  squad  into  unknown  territory 
with  a  confidence  that  was  contagious." 

In  April  this  year,  Lt.  Shane  Osborn 
demonstrated  for  the  worid  the  unique  level 
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of  accelerated  maturity 
attainable  in  the  U.S. 
service.  At  26,  he  com- 
manded a  crew  of  24 
aboard  a  big  1950s-era 
EP-3E  Navy 
surveillance  plane,  that 
collided  mid-air  with  a 
Chinese  fighter  jet.  After 
the  plane  plummeted 
more  than  5,000  feet, 
Osborn  wrestled  it  back  into  control, 
landing  safely  without  the  benefit  of 
wing  flaps  or  functioning 
instruments.  "No  other  course  of  ac- 
tion would  have  ensured  all  24  crew 
members  (would  survive),"  Rear 
Adm.  Michael  Holmes,  commander 
of  the  Navy's  Pacific  patrol  and  re- 
connaissance force,  said  afterward. 

After  1 1  days  of  interrogation 
and  detainment  on  the  island  of 
Hainan,  the  crew  was  finally 
released  and  allowed  to  return 
home.  Flags  waved,  marching 
bands  played  and  media  swarmed 
to  welcome  them  at  Whidbey  Island 
Naval  Air  Station  in  Washington. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  fanfare, 
Osborn  calmly  explained  to  the 
media  that  he  just  wanted  to  get 
back  in  the  air  and  return  to  duty. 


Uncommon  Experiences.  When 
you  hear  the  phrase  "hit  the  ground 
running,"  remember  it  did  not  orig- 
inate in  a  corporate  board  room.  It 
came  from  people  like  Cpl.  Arthur 
L.  St.  Onge  of  Montgomery,  Vt. 

On  his  first  day  in  Korea,  St.  Onge 
was  shipped  beyond  the  38th  Parallel 
to  a  temporary  headquarters  for  the 
17th  Infantry.  "About  20  tents  were 
set  up  when  we  arrived,"  he  said. 
"We  were  told  not  to  unpack.  Com- 
pany assignments  were  coming." 

About  two  hours  later,  while 
crossing  the  road  to  the  chow  line, 
a  round  from  the  north  landed 
about  200  feet  from  the  tents.  "The 
cooks  said  they'd  been  getting  clos- 
er every  time,"  St.  Onge  explained. 
"I  told  my  friends  I  met  that  day 
that  no  way  was  I  going  in  those 
tents.  I  convinced  two  of  the 
friends  and  three  other  soldiers 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  stay  back,  too." 

The  six  men  settled  into  a  ditch 
along  the  road.  That  night,  a  round 
slammed  into  the  center  of  the  tents. 
Six  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  explo- 
sion. Seventeen  were  wounded. 
"Amid  the  screaming  and  hollering, 


Illustrating  the  common  bond  of  the  military  experience, 
world  war  I  Legionnaires  support  their  World  War  II  sons 

by  buying  war  bonds.  American  Legion  Library 

I  ran  across  the  road  to  the  service 
company  area  and  got  two  ambu- 
lances," St.  Onge  said.  "That  night,  I 
helped  remove  the  wounded,  some 
of  whom  were  taken  to  the  hospital 
ship  called  Hope.  We  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  the  ditch." 

The  next  morning,  after  he 
found  his  duffel  bag  destroyed  and 
his  rifie  mangled,  St.  Onge  was 
assigned  to  Pork  Chop  Hill.  On  for- 
eign soil  less  than  24  hours,  the 
new  soldier  had  already  helped 
save  six  lives  including  his  own, 
witnessed  23  casuaUies  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  broken  weapon 
and  a  ticket  to  one  of  the  most 
hellish  places  in  the  Korean  War. 

You  just  do  it.  An  inner  fortitude 
that  goes  beyond  training  inexplica- 
bly takes  over.  There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  examples  like  that 
of  Army  Chaplain  Maj.  Charles 
Watters,  who  could  not  be  restrain- 
ed from  helping  the  wounded  and 
giving  last  rites  to  the  dying  during 
a  bloody  Vietnam  War  battle  in  July 
1967.  Unarmed,  the  40-year-old 
chaplain  from  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
rushed  the  front  lines  to  deliver  wa- 
ter, food  and  bandages.  He  encoun- 
tered a  wounded  paratrooper  help- 
lessly in  shock.  Watters  carried  the 
man  from  the  front  of  the  assault 
line  to  safety.  From  soldier  to  sol- 
dier he  traversed  unfil,  inevitably, 
he  himself  was  killed. 

For  many,  the  meaning  of  war 
was  not  clear  until  American  soil  was 
in  sight.  W.B.  Stanford  of  Hartselle, 
Ala.,  once  wrote  that  his  most  vivid 
World  War  II  memory  was  sailing 
into  San  Francisco  Bay.  "I  could  see  a 
big  sign  on  the  ground,  made  out  of 
rock  and  painted,  saying  'Welcome 
Home.'  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
docking  and  a  band  on  the  dock  was 
playing  'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public' I  never  felt  more  American." 

The  common  bond  is  a  timeless 
connecfion  that's  hard  to  define  but 
easy  to  recognize.  In  an  83-year-old 


photograph,  you  might 
find  it  in  the  eyes  of  a 
farm  boy  standing  at  at- 
tenfion,  saluting  his 
mother,  before  shipping 
out  to  the  Argonne  For- 
est. The  same  confident 
focus  appears  today  on 
the  face  of  a  suburban- 
raised  Air  Force  pilot  en- 
forcing U.N.  sanctions 
over  Iraq.  That  focus  is  etched  in  the 
portraits  of  young  men  and  women 
who  have  proudly  served  America 
around  the  worid,  throughout  the 
century,  in  every  branch. 

Technology,  communications 
and  the  world's  polftical  composi- 
tion have  changed  in  staggering 
ways  during  the  past  century,  but 
the  American  GI  remains  a  heroic 
figure  of  honor,  dignity  and 
courage.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
eyes  of  the  oppressed,  the  hungry 
and  the  people  of  the  world  who 
can't  defend  themselves  against 
tyranny  and  terrorism.  To  them, 
the  American  GI  is  an  icon  of  hope. 


After  the  Uniform.  Last  fall,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  joining  my  fellow 
Legionnaires  for  a  Reconnect  Pro- 
gram visit  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

In  the  faces  of  focused  young 
soldiers,  we  saw  that  look.  They 
demonstrated  some  of  the  new 
weapons  and  showed  us  that  un- 
comfortable barracks,  uncompro- 
mising drill  sergeants  and  uncondi- 
tional camaraderie  haven't 
changed  a  bit  in  the  new  millenni- 
um. Basic  training  still  brings  out 
the  potential  in  a  young  person. 

Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the 
young  soldiers  we  met  realized  that 
their  active-duty  status  automatically 
qualifies  them  for  American  Legion 
membership.  In  a  way,  that  doesn't 
surprise  me.  Twenty-two  years  old 
and  fresh  out  of  the  Korean  War,  I 
myself  was  not  at  first  certain  of  my 
eligibility.  As  a  teen-ager,  I  thought 
The  American  Legion  was  a  commu- 
nity hall  where  my  neighbors  got 
together  for  special  occasions. 

I  have  to  thank  Theodore  Quig- 
gley  for  showing  me  otherwise,  for 
making  it  clear  that  The  American 
Legion  is  much  more  than  that. 
It's  a  lifelong  celebration  of  a  per- 
manent memory,  a  memory  that 
joins  us  in  a  common  bond  that 
defines  who  we  are. 
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Now  Supporting  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 

Exclusive  United  States  Veterans 
Commemorative  Military  Watches 

Personalized  luitti  your  initials  and  service  years 


NOW  WITH  A  "NIGHT  VISION' 
LUMINOUS  DIAL! 


Your  purchase  directly  supports  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
in  helping  our  paralyzed  heroes  achieve  dignity  and  independence 


We  are  extremely  proud  to  honor  those  of  you  who  have  served  our 
Country  in  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  Airforce,  IVIarines  and 
Coast  Guard,  by  commissioning  an  exclusive  commemorative 
Military  watch. 

This  special  timepiece  is  personalized  with  your 
Official  Service  Branch  Emblem,  engraved  with 
your  initials,  years  of  service  and  Legion  Post 
Number,  making  your  watch  a  family  heirloom. 
Delivered  in  a  handsome  gift  box-  perfect  for 
Father's  Day,  Birthdays  and  Holidays. 

Fine  watch  features,  found  in  watches  costing 
much  more,  include  a  precision  quartz  move- 
ment, 24  hour  military  time  dial  that  glows  in 
the  dark,  date  window,  water  resistant  case  and 
adjustable  bracelet,  both  fully  decorated  with  1  micron  of  23  karat  Gold. 

"THANK  YOU"  priced  at  just  $95*,  an  affordable  payment  plan  is  available 
with  no  interest.  Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  100%  or  return  within  30 
days  for  a  full  refund  or  replacement.  And,  the  vital  watch  movement  is 
covered  by  a  Lifetime  Service  Warranty!  So,  order  today  with  confidence. 

This  beautiful  watch  will  serve  as  a  permanent  reminder  of  your  special 
place  in  history.  And  your  purchase  will  provide  generous  support  to  help 
America's  Paralyzed  Veterans  in  their  continuing  struggle  for  dignity 
and  independence. 


Call  Now  ToU-Free  to  Reserve  Your  Watch 
1 -800-255-3048 

Monday  -  Friday  from  9am  -  5pm 
Have  your  credit  card  ready  when  ordering  by  phone 
Visit  our  web  site  at:  www.vetcom.com 


Mall  to-  PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

Veterans  Commemoratives  Watch  Order  Center 
f^S^.  7453  Shipley  Avenue,  Hanover,  MD  21076 

□  YES.  I  wish  to  support  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  by  ordering  the 
following  Watch(es)  backed  by  a  lifetime  service  warranty:  (/  Choices) 


MARINE  □  COAST  GUARD  □ 
□  SERVICE  YEARS:  to 


ARMYQ      NAVYQ     AIR  FORCE  □ 

□  INITIALS  DESIRED  (3):  

YEAR  YEAR 

□  I  WISH  TO  PAY  AS  FOLLOWS:  ^  POST  #:  

□  Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  $  95*  per  watch  payable  to 
"PVA  Veterans  Commemoratives"  as  payment  in  full,  OR 

□  Charge  my  credit  card  $95*  per  watch  as  payment  in  full,  OR 

□  Charge  my  credit  card  in  4  monthly  installments  of  $23.75*  each  per  watch. 
Credit  Card  #    □  VISA,    □  MASTER  CARD,  or   □  AMEX 



Expiration  Date:  Month:  ,  Year:  

SIGNATURE  

Daytime  Phone  #  (  )  


a  Shipping  Address  (We  CANNOT  ship  to  P.O.  Boxes) 

Name  

Address  

City  Sta 


'Plus  $  4.95  per  watch  for  Shipping  and  Handling. 
PA  residents  add  $  6.00  sales  tax. 


_Zip  

(Allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery)  s  j 


I  l\;ilLWAT-ALM-9/01 


GI  Joe: 


Person  of  the 
20th  Century 


A  Marine  heads  back  to  a  Coast 
Guard  assault  transport  after  two 
days  and  nights  of  fighting  on  the 
beach  of  Eniwetol<  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  in  February  1944. 

National  Archives 
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A  salute  to  our  fighting  men  and  women 


BY  STEPHEN  E.  AMBROSE 

THE  question  of  who  to  name 
as  the  20th  century's  most 
important  person  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  conversation 
and  even  heated  debate.  Most 
Americans  nominate  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  some  Winston  S. 
Churchill.  Both  are  clearly  worthy. 
For  others,  the  nominee  is  another 
man  who  led  us  in  war  and  peace: 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Nominees 
for  the  century's  worst  person  in- 
clude Hitler,  Stalin  and  Mao.  These 
men  stand  tall  or  short  because  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  conflict 
and  politics  in  the  20th  century. 

Among  those  who  should  be 
considered  beyond  those  criteria 
are  Henry  Ford,  who  put  the 
world  on  wheels;  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller; Bill  Gates;  Margaret  Sanger; 
Betty  Friedan;  Rosa  Parks;  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.;  Crick  and  Wat- 
son; and  Albert  Einstein. 

But  my  own  nominee,  the  one 
who  is  the  obvious  winner  the 


moment  you  think  about  it,  is  GI 
Joe  -  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the 
airman,  the  Marine  and  the  Coast 
Guardsman  of  the  20th  century. 
He  was  called  "dough  boy"  dur- 
ing World  War  I  when  he  stopped 
the  Kaiser  from  taking  control  of 
Europe.  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Black  Jack  Pershing  were  his 
leaders.  Harry  S.  Truman  was  a 
dough  boy  and  so  was  Eisenhow- 
er, along  with  George  Patton  and 
Alvin  York. 

He  was  called  "GI  Joe"  during 
World  War  II,  when  his  leaders 
were  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
George  C.  Marshall,  Omar 
Bradley,  Douglas  MacArthur,  Pat- 
ton  and  Eisenhower.  Audie  Mur- 
phy was  the  best-known  GI  Joe, 
but  he  was  one  of  millions.  This 
armed  everyman  was  unique 
among  soldiers  of  this  or  any  oth- 
er time  -  unique  not  only  for  his 
bravery,  which  he,  without  ques- 
tion, had  in  abundance,  but  also 
for  his  selflessness,  his  reverence 
for  democracy,  and  his  compas- 


sion  for  and  generosity  toward 
fellow  human  beings  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  know  firsthand 
the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States. 

The  American  GI  stopped 
Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Tojo  from 
burning  the  world  down.  From 
1950  to  1953,  GI  Joe  kept  the 
communists  out  of  South  Korea. 
His  leaders  at  that  time  were 
MacArthur,  Matt  Ridgeway  and 
Truman.  Throughout  the  half- 
century  from  1945  onward,  he 
stopped  Stahn  and  his  successors 
and  won  the  Cold  War  in  one  of 
the  greatest  feats  of  arms  ever.  GI 
Joe  won  that  war  without  having 
to  fight  a  final,  apocalyptic  battle, 
which  was  exactly  the  way  he 
preferred  to  do  it.  Avoiding  a  de- 
finitive confrontation  with  the 
communist  bloc  produced  no  end 


of  heartache  in  places  like  Viet- 
nam, but  he  did  the  job  he  was 
asked  to  do.  His  leaders  in  the 
Cold  War  were  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Jack  Kennedy,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Richard  Nixon,  Gerald 
Ford,  Jimmy  Carter,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan and  George  H.  Bush. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  low- 
ered the  stakes  somewhat,  but  his 
work  continued.  In  Kuwait,  the 
GI  held  back  Saddam  Hussein's 
army  with  President  George  H. 
Bush  and  Gens.  Colin  Powell  and 
Norman  Schwarzkopf  as  his  lead- 
ers. In  Kosovo,  under  President 
Chnton  and  with  help  from  other 
NATO  troops,  he  did  the  same 
with  the  Serbian  army. 

The  Worst  Year.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple today  owe  their  freedom  to  GI 
Joe.  People  in  Europe,  Asia  and 


Above:  Troops  of  the  28th 
Infantry  Division  march  down  the 
Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  in  the 

1945  victory  parade.  National  Archives 

Left:  U.S.  Army  Pvt.  Gaylord  John- 
son patrols  an  area  near  the  Iraqi 
border  while  atop  a  Humvee  vehi- 
cle in  northern  Kuwait  in  January 
2001.  Rather  than  build  its  own 
army,  Kuwait  finances  a  rotating 
force  of  5,000  American  and 
British  troops,  ap 

'  the  Middle  East  need  to  say 
thanks  every  day  to  the  American 
servicemen  and  women  and  their 
aUies  for  the  sacrifices  they  made 
to  ensure  the  triumph  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  The  alternative 
these  people  faced  -  the  long 
black  night  the  20th  century 
could  have  become  -  was  never 
clearer  than  in  the  year  of  1945. 

True,  it  was  the  year  World 
War  II  ended,  and  as  such  it  is 
remembered  fondly  by  Americans. 
But  it  was  also  the  worst  year  in 
the  world's  history.  More  people 
were  killed  and  more  buildings 
were  destroyed  in  1945  than  in 
any  other  year.  In  the  last  few 
months  of  the  war,  1  milhon  peo- 
ple died  a  week  -  not  just  from 
weapons,  but  also  from  privation 
on  an  unprecedented  scale. 

Other  horrors  reigned  as  well. 
In  1945,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  sight  of  a  12-man 
squad  of  teen-age  soldiers,  heavi- 
ly armed  and  in  uniform,  brought 
terror  to  civiUan  hearts.  The  fears 
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Right:  A  jubilant 
American  soldier  hugs 
a  motherly  English 
woman  during  the  cel- 
ebration at  Piccadilly 
Circus  following  the 
announcement  of  Ger- 
many's unconditional 
surrender  in  May 

1945.  National  Archives 

Far  right:  It  doesn't 
seem  to  matter  where 
war  carried  Gi  Joe.  His 
sense  of  humor  and 
yearning  for  home  is 
reflected  in  a  signpost 
at  a  crossroads  in 
Tacloban  on  Leyte  in 

1 944.  National  Archives 


of  these  civilians  were  well- 
founded.  Whether  it  was  a  Red 
Army  squad  in  eastern  Germany 
or  Poland,  a  Japanese  squad  in 
China,  Korea  or  the  Philippines, 
or  a  German  squad  in  France  or 
Holland,  the  sight  of  these  men  - 
boys,  really  -  meant  certain  de- 
struction and  misery:  looting, 
rape,  murder  and  torture. 

An  exception  to  this  horrible 
precedent  existed  only  in  areas 
where  American  soldiers  served. 
Whether  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Korea,  the  Philippines  or  China  - 
and  come  to  that,  in  Japan  and 
Germany  after  their  respective  sur- 
renders -  the  sight  of  a  squad  of 
American  soldiers,  again  heavily 
armed  and  in  uniform,  brought  the 
biggest  smile  to  people's  lips  that 
you  ever  saw.  Ask  any  German 
over  age  60,  or  any  Japanese  per- 
son. They  will  probably  tell  you: 
"I  did  not  run  in  terror  at  the  first 
sight  of  American  soldiers  because 
they  brought  not  only  peace  and 
freedom,  but  also  everyday  things 
that  meant  to  us,  at  the  fime,  the 
difference  between  life  and  death: 
medicine,  cigarettes,  C-rations  and 
blankets." 

This  generosity  was  completely 
unexpected.  And  it  wasn't  just  on 
an  individual-to-individual  basis. 
Try  to  imagine  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  Axis  powers  had 
done  the  unthinkable  and  actually 
won  the  war.  There  would  have 
been  no  Nazi  or  Japanese  Imperial 
equivalent  of  a  Marshall  Plan  — 
indeed,  the  Nazis  and  Tojo's  thugs 
would  have  found  everything 
about  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall's 
plan  weak  and  contemptible. 

First  of  all,  neither  of  these  na- 
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Following  a  hard  day,  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  25th  Infantry  Division 
gather  around  a  guitar  player  for 
a  few  songs  in  January  1968. 

National  Archives 

tions  would  have  had  the  financial 
wherewithal  to  accomplish  such  a 
plan,  but  more  importantly,  they 
had  not  the  slightest  inclinafion  to 
do  such  a  thing,  even  if  it  would 
have  been  economically  feasible  to 
do  so.  The  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  and  the 
planned  1,000-year  reign  of  the 
Third  Reich  took  gleeful  pride  in 
their  ruthlessness  -  the  only  use 
for  a  defeated  foe  was  as  a  slave. 
It  is  no  exaggerafion  to  state  that 
the  wonderful  world  of  peace  and 
prosperity  that  we  all  now  enjoy 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  farsight- 
edness and  mercy  of  Gens.  Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur  and  Marshall. 

The  Secret  of  His  Success.  Defin 
ing  virtues  like  liberty  and  mercy 
differentiated  GI  Joe  from  his  op- 
ponents not  just  in  the  goals  for 
which  he  fought,  but  in  the  way 
he  waged  war.  At  every  turn,  he 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  think 
for  himself,  to  take  the  initiative 
as  he  saw  it.  This  quality  proved 
crucial  to  his  success.  The  Allies' 


Above:  Airman  2nd  Class  Don  w. 
Murray  flashes  a  victory  smile 
from  the  gun  blister  of  his  B-29 
"Superfort"  after  shooting  down 
a  communist  fighter  over  Korea 

in  October  1952.  National  Archives 

breakout  through  the  hedgerows 
of  Normandy  stemmed  in  no 
small  part  from  the  development 
of  the  Rhino  tank,  an  adaptafion 
that  answered  a  desperate  need 
and  one  that  came  not  from  the 
drawing  boards  in  Detroit  but 
from  the  guys  on  the  line. 

And  when  things  didn't  run 
smoothly,  the  GI  indulged  in  per- 
haps his  most  cherished  and 
unique  right  of  all:  the  American 
soldier's  right  to  gripe  about  his 
current  lot  in  life.  Complaining  in 
the  Wehrmacht,  Red  Army  or  Im- 
perial Japanese  Army  could  mean 
a  transfer  to  a  forward  area,  in- 
ternment in  a  concentrafion  camp 
or  immediate  execution  as  an  ex- 


Above:  A  sailor  tattoos  his  buddy 
aboard  the  USS  New  Jersey  in 

December  1944.  National  Archives 

Left:  Ken  Kozal<iewicz,  left, 
learns  of  the  death  of  a  fellow 
crewman  after  a  mortar  struck 
their  tank  in  the  battle  of  the 
Euphrates  valley  during  the  1991 
Persian  Gulf  War.  ap 


Above:  A  machine  gun  crew  in  Chateau  Thierry,  France,  In 

June  1918.  National  Archives 


Right:  The  20mm  gun  crew  aboard  a 
Guard  fighting  ship  won  an  enviable 

and  accuracy.  National  Archives 
ample  to  others.  The  response 
varied,  but  the  result  was  the 
same:  a  death  sentence. 

The  American  military  stressed 
obedience,  true,  but  it  knew  bet- 
ter than  to  apply  such  draconian 
measures.  It  could  have  only 
backfired.  The  strong  sense  of  fair 
play  imbued  in  the  boys  on  the 
front  would  have  prevented  them 
from  accepting  it.  The  average 
American  GI  draftee  considered 
himself  a  civiUan  first.  He 
couldn't  wait  to  get  home,  and  he 
cherished  the  remnants  of  civilian 
hfe  that  the  military  allowed  him. 
He  usually  made  no  bones  about 
it  -  something  that  made  him 
loved  by  not  only  his  fellow 
Americans,  but  also  by  those  in 
the  lands  he  occupied.  Bill 


World  war  II  Coast 
reputation  for  speed 


Mauldin's  "Wilhe  and  Joe"  were 
about  as  far  from  a  heel-clicking 
Prussian  officer  as  you  could  get 
and  proud  of  it.  But  God  help  you 
if  you  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
uhimate  goal  of  returning  home 
to  their  loved  ones. 

America  had  sent  her  young 
men  and  women  halfway  around 
the  world  in  both  directions  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  liberate.  And  they 
did  -  not  only  the  occupied  coun- 
tries, but  Germany  and  Japan  as 
well.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
moments,  not  only  in  all  of  Amer- 
ican history  but  in  all  of  human 
history.  After  completing  an  inter- 
view, I  always  ask  veterans, 
"What  did  it  all  mean?"  Some  of 
them  strongly  reply,  "How  the 
hell  can  I  answer  a  question  like 


that?"  Others  tell  a  joke:  "Brother- 
hood and  apple  pie." 

Some  give  thoughtful  answers. 
One  said  he  had  done  his  part  in 
turning  the  20th  century  from  one 
of  darkness  into  one  of  light.  An- 
other said,  "Listen,  Steve,  I  was 
18  years  old.  I  had  my  whole  life 
ahead  of  me.  I  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  live  in  a 
world  in  which  wrong  prevailed, 
so  I  fought." 

Right  there  is  the  hallmark  of 
GI  Joe.  In  the  first  decades  of  the 
bloodiest  century  ever,  German, 
Japanese  and  Russian  boys  were 
brought  up  not  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong. 
They  grew  up  knowing  they  were 
superior  to  everyone  else.  With 
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Kim  Pak  Soon  is  taught  the  fundamentals  of  base- 
ball by  Air  Force  Staff  Sgt.  James  W.  Black  in  Korea 

in  March  1951.  National  Archives 


that  knowledge  came  the  right  to 
molest,  to  murder. 

In  spite  of  abysmally  poor  tele- 
vision programming,  music  and 
video  games  that  glorify  senseless 
violence  -  in  spite  of  urban  de- 
cay, drug  abuse,  and  other 
domestic  challenges  -  I  believe 
American  boys  and  girls 
overwhelmingly  are  brought  up  to 
know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  It's  impossible 
for  me  to  imagine  American  teen- 
age soldiers  doing  to  defenseless 
civilians  what  Serbian  troops  did 
in  Kosovo,  what  Indonesian 
troops  did  in  East  Timor  and  else- 
where, and  what  the  German 
boys  did  wherever  they  went  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Beyond  free- 
dom, GI  Joe  has  returned  to  the 
world  a  sense  of  progress. 

A  Better  World.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  everyone  in 
the  western  world  believed  that 
every  day,  and  in  every  way, 
things  were  getting  better  and 
better.  How  could  they  not?  They 
were  coming  out  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, a  century  that  brought  about 
electricity,  the  telephone,  the  tele- 
graph, railroads,  automobiles,  the 
beginning  of  modern  medicine, 
the  stock  market  and  much  more. 
In  three  years  would  come  the 
first  airplane.  Obviously  things 
were  getting  better,  and  progress 
would  continue. 

Then  came  World  War  I.  By  its 
end  in  1918,  with  millions  dead 
and  no  clear  "winner,"  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  progress  anymore. 
Then  came  the  failed  peace  treaty 
called  Versailles.  Then  the  Great 
Depression,  which  we  often  forget 
affected  not  only  the  United  States, 
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but  also  the  ,|- 
larger  world 
outside  of  it. 
In  1939  came 
World  War  II  with  Hitler,  Tojo, 
Mussolini  and  Stalin.  It  ended  only 
with  two  mushroom-shaped  clouds 
over  Japan  and  was  followed  by 
the  Cold  War.  The  Soviet  Union 
developed  its  own  atomic  weapons 
and  the  means  to  deliver  them. 
Progress  was  unthinkable. 

By  the  time  I  was  in  junior  high 
and  then  in  high  school,  right  after 
World  War  II,  our  common  ass- 
umption was  that  someday,  some- 
how, the  world  would  be  destroyed 
in  a  nuclear  holocaust.  Either  that 
or  totalitarianism  would  take  over 
the  world,  including  the  United 
States.  Today,  thanks  to  GI  Joe  and 
his  allies  around  the  world,  the 
communists  have  joined  the  Nazis 
and  the  fascists  -  with  but  a  few 
notable  exceptions  -  in  the  ashcan 
of  history  where  they  belong. 

Today  it  is  democracy  that  is 
on  the  march.  Today  we  can  once 
again,  as  we  did  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century,  believe  in 
progress.  Things  have  changed 
here  at  home  as  well,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  GI  Joe.  It  is  the 
American  armed  forces  that  have 
taken  the  lead  in  integrating  our 
society.  Of  course,  we  have  terrif- 
ic gender  and  racial  problems  and 
too  many  rich  people  and  too 
many  poor.  But  the  armed  forces 
have  brought  in  women  and 
blacks  and  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  and  American  Indians 
and  Americans  from  all  parts  of 
Asia.  They  have  brought  them  in 
as  enlisted  personnel,  as  NCOs, 
as  junior  officers  or  as  senior  offi- 
cers. In  doing  so,  the  armed 


Three  aviation 
machinists' 
mates  work 
on  a  SNJ  train- 
ing plane  at 
Jacksonville 
Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion in  Novem- 
ber 1943. 
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forces  of 
America  are 
ahead  of  all 
other  institu- 
tions in  this 
country.  They 
are  ahead  of 
the  education- 
al establish- 
ment, ahead 
of  the  church- 
es and  ahead 
of  the  politicians. 

Now  GI  Joe  is  building  a  mili- 
tary force  that  is  not  designed  to 
battle  the  Red  Army  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  but  rather  to  keep 
the  peace  in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  the  Far  East,  eastern  Europe, 
and  Central  and  South  America. 
GI  Joe  can  move  faster  and  farther 
than  ever,  but  he  and  she  still  car- 
ry candy  and  fight  for  liberty. 

Leading  the  way  toward  full 
integration,  toward  our  dream  of 
a  meritocracy,  GI  Joe  has  made 
this  a  better  country.  Leading  the 
forces  of  justice,  he  has  made  this 
a  better  world.  These  are  the  rea- 
sons why  he  is  unique  among  sol- 
diers of  this  or  any  other  time, 
and  why  I  nominate  GI  Joe  as  the 
Person  of  the  20th  Century.  □ 

Stephen  E.  Ambrose  is  a  best- 
selling  author  and  historian.  His 
books  include  "Citizen  Soldiers, " 
"D-Day"  and  "Band  of  Brothers. " 
He  is  currently  researching  World 
War  II  in  the  Pacific  for  a  book 
and  a  documentary.  If  you  served 
in  the  Pacific  theater,  Stephen  Am- 
brose invites  you  to  send  your 
memoirs,  photographs  or  film 
footage,  diaries  and  collections  of 
letters  to  his  office  at  P.O.  Box 
1713,  Helena,  MT  59601.  Please 
indicate  whether  or  not  you  wish 
your  material  returned.  If  you 
would  like  to  record  your  oral  his- 
tory, contact  Ambrose's  office  at 
(406)  443-7943  or  visit 
www.stephenambrose.com. 
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THERE  WAS  A  TIME 
WHEN  THE  WORLD  ASKED 
ORDINARY  MEN  TO  DO 
EXTRAORDINARY 
THINGS. 


WAGES 

WAR 


Gulf  War  veteran  Brian  Martin  suffers  from  a  variety  of 
maladies  he  attributes  to  tlie  "soup"  of  toxic  substances 
he  was  exposed  to  while  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  ap 
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Will  a  grateful  nation  default  again 


BY  RICHARD  SEVERO  AND  SID  MOODY 

IN  the  years  following  the  Vietnam  War  - 
when  veterans  began  to  suspect  that  ex- 
posure to  the  chemical  defoliant  known 
as  Agent  Orange  had  caused  their  health  to 
deteriorate,  and  key  officials  in  the  Veterans 
Administration  were  telling  reporters  not  to 
believe  them  because  veterans  were  just 
looking  for  a  handout  and  journahsts  should 
pay  them  no  mind  -  people  began  to  won- 
der what  would  happen  after  the  next  con- 
flict, the  one  we  call  the  Gulf  War. 

The  question  was  easier  to  ask  than  to 
answer:  Would  VA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  finally  take  veterans  seriously  and 
commit  the  government  to  do  the  fair  and 
proper  thing  -  a  seemingly  modest  policy 
that  had  somehow  largely  eluded  the  U.S. 
government  since  the  American  Revolution? 
Or  would  our  government  be  the  same  in  its 
non-protection  of  the  reasonable  interests  of 
veterans  who  bitterly  recall  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  Pentagon  after  Vietnam? 

Even  though  more  than  a  decade  has 
passed  since  the  Gulf  War  formally  started 
with  the  Jan.  17,  1991,  Allied  strike  against 
the  Iraqi  army,  it  still  isn't  possible  to  an- 
swer this  vital  question  with  any  sort  of 
clarity. 

For  Bernard  Rostker,  who  served  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  deputy  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  the  Gulf  War  from  1996  to  2001, 
the  government's  response  to  the  Gulf  War 
Syndrome  was  essentially  the  "same  old, 
same  old."  Of  government's  role,  he  assert- 
ed that,  "We  did  not  listen  to  the  veterans, 
nor  did  we  provide  them  with  the  informa- 
tion they  needed. "  He  calls  the 
government's  response 
to  the  complaints  of  ill- 
nesses after  the  Gulf 
War  "too  little  and  too 
late."  That  sounds  suspi- 
ciously like  what  critics 
were  saying  in  the  1970s 
after  Vietnam,  when  the 
Agent  Orange  scandal 
surfaced. 

Thomas  Cadmus, 
chairman  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion's  Veterans  Affairs  and  Rehabili- 
tation Commission,  offered  the  perspective 
of  the  nation's  largest  veterans  organization. 
"To  be  fair,  you  have  to  give  the 
government  some  credit;  its  efforts  in  this 
area  have  been  unprecedented,"  he  said. 
"However,  governmental  action  did  not 
happen  overnight,  nor  did  it  happen  with- 
out outside  pressure  from  The  American  Le- 
gion. Not  wanting  our  government  to  repeat 
the  blunders  it  made  in  the  past  when  deal- 


''There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  government's 
inabiUty  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  health  problems 
that  occur  among 
veterans  after  a  war!' 


Gulf  War  veteran  Chris  Yarger  walks  with  the  aid  of  a  cane 
outside  of  his  Abilene,  Texas,  home.  Seemingly  routine 
household  tasks  take  Yarger  hours  to  accomplish  and  leave 
him  physically  and  mentally  exhausted,  ap 

ing  with  issues  like  Agent  Orange,  The 
American  Legion  worked  hard  to  make  sure 
that  the  concerns  of  our  Gulf  War  veterans 
didn't  fall  by  the  wayside.  But  it's  far  from 
being  over;  a  lot  more  needs  to  be  done. 
There  are  many  questions  that  still  remain 
unanswered." 

As  of  early  this  year,  the  Pentagon,  VA, 
and  Health  and  Human 
Services  had  spent  $155 
milUon  on  192  projects 
researching  and  validat- 
ing health  comphcations 
reported  by  the  Gulf 
War's  697,000  veterans. 
VA  says  it  has  given 
physicals  to  at  least 
80,000  veterans,  and  the 
Pentagon  reports  it  has 
screened  some  40,000.  A 
slew  of  public  meetings  have  been  conduct- 
ed. Web  sites  and  800-numbers  have  been 
estabhshed.  There  is  communication.  It 
would  seem  that  there  has  even  been  some 
liberalization  of  how  benefits  are  structured. 
As  of  July  2000,  143,000  pension  and  com- 
pensation claims  were  reported  granted  out 
of  165,000  processed.  Some  government 
sources  are  now  conceding  -  in  contrast  to 
how  Agent  Orange  victims  were  stonewalled 
20  years  ago  -  that  certain  health  symptoms 
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resulting  from  war  may  be  unclas- 
sifiable,  but  that  does  not  make 
them  any  less  real,  an  admission 
the  beleaguered  Vietnam  vets 
would  have  appreciated.  A  full  60 
percent  of  government  studies 
into  the  Gulf  War  illnesses  are 
continuing,  though  researchers 
say  it  is  "unlikely  that  a  single 
precipitating  agent  or  event  will 
be  idendfied  ...  as  having  a 
unique,  previously  recognized 
symptom."  The  raw  stadstics 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ment is  close  to  saying  a  self-evi- 
dent truth  at  long  last:  that  war  is 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  com- 
batants, whether  or  not  they  suf- 
fer discernible  wounds. 

But  those  statistics,  impressive 
though  they  may  seem  to  some, 
should  not  cloud  an  even  simpler 
truth  that  a  great  many  Gulf  War 
veterans  continue  to  have  health 
problems  that  have  neither  been 
specified  nor  cured,  even  though 
President  Clinton  directed  his 
medical  investigators  to  "leave  no 
stone  unturned."  If  you  look  be- 
yond the  government  data  and 
public-relations  spin,  it  would 
seem  that  a  great  many  stones 
have  been  left  unturned. 

The  Gulf  War  Syndrome,  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  is  a  tent  with 
many  inhabitants  who  complain 
of  memory  loss,  muscle  and  joint 
pain,  insomnia  and  diarrhea. 
They  fear  genetic  damage.  In 
their  pain  and  in  their  fear  of  be- 
ing forgotten,  they  are  not  unlike 
Vietnam  veterans,  who  had  simi- 
lar symptoms  plus  a  few  more, 
including  testicular  and  other 
forms  of  cancer,  miscarriages,  de- 
formed children,  stillbirths,  loss 
of  sex  drive,  low  sperm  counts, 
lumps  and  festering  sores  all  over 
the  body.  Both  Vietnam  and  the 
Gulf  War  were  fought  in  a  sym- 
phony of  chemicals.  Those  chemi- 
cals came  in  different  delivery 
systems.  The  chemicals  of  war 
are  either  potentially  lethal  or  se- 
riously debilitating  to  anyone 
who  ingests  them. 

In  Vietnam,  the  suspect  chemi- 
cals were  wrapped  up  in  a  host  of 
various  defoliants  used  in  the 
vain  hope  of  defeating  the  Viet- 
namese by  uncovering  their  hid- 
ing places  in  the  jungle.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  Agent 
Orange,  although  defoliants  with 
the  code  names  Agent  White, 


U.S.  Air  Force  planes 
spray  the  defoliant 
chemical  Agent  Orange 
over  dense  vegetation  in 
South  Vietnam  in  this 

1966  photo.  AP 

Agent  Pink,  Agent  Purple 
and  Agent  Green  were 
also  used. 

In  the  Gulf  War,  the 
chemicals  were  in  the 
form  of  depleted  urani- 
um, used  in  armor-pierc- 
ing shells,  pesticides, 
controversial  inocula- 
tions for  anthrax  and 
possibly  nerve  gas,  and 
the  foul  smoke  from 
more  than  600  oil  wells 
torched  by  an  Iraqi  army 
that  had  to  retreat  or  be 
obliterated. 

How  should  we  evalu- 
ate the  heahh  effects 
from  all  these  things?  It 
is  a  maddening  question. 

For  example,  how  do 
we  evaluate  the  progno- 
sis of  the  113  U.S.  sol- 
diers who  were  the  acci- 
dental targets  of  U.S. 
gunners  using  shells  that 
were  made  of  depleted 
uranium?  This  stuff  is 
an  isotope  cousin  of  the  fuel  of 
nuclear  bombs.  Cancer  is  associ- 
ated with  the  radiation  given  off 
by  uranium.  Will  increased  cases 
of  cancer  eventually  be  the  result, 
once  the  latency  period  runs  its 
course  in  the  next  10  years? 

"No  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
...  but  evidence  indicates  no  con- 
nection to  lung  cancer,"  was  the 
conclusion  reported  in  December 
2000  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine, 
an  independent  arm  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  But 
researcher  Fletcher  F.  Hahn  told 
The  New  York  Times  in  January 
that  depleted  uranium  was  associ- 
ated with  the  development  of  soft 
tissue  cancer  in  lab  animals  that, 
he  said,  should  be  a  "warning 
flag."  In  contrast  to  him,  the 
Rand  Corp.  looked  at  fallout  dust 
from  exploding  shells  and 
concluded  that  such  material  was 
"an  unlikely  health  hazard."  Who 
are  we  supposed  to  believe? 

And  what  about  all  the  reports 
that  Saddam  Hussein  might  have 
used  poison  gas  against  our  troops, 
as  he  did  against  his  own  people? 

The  Pentagon  doubts  it.  Of 


course,  not  even  the  Pentagon 
can  dispute  the  release  of  nerve 
gas  that  occurred  after  the  war 
ended  in  March  1991,  when  U.S. 
forces  blew  up  an  Iraqi  ammo 
dump  containing  372  kilograms  of 
sarin,  a  frighteningly  powerful 
nerve  gas.  The  public  did  not 
know  about  this  until  1996  when 
U.N.  inspectors  reported  that 
sarin  had  been  stored  in  the 
dump.  "The  delay  left  some  veter- 
ans skeptical,  and  understandably 
so,"  Cadmus  says. 

And  what  are  we  to  make  of 
the  dead  sheep  reported  by  an 
army  sergeant  the  night  the  fight- 
ing began?  Or  the  recollection  of 
another  soldier  that  "all  the  in- 
sects were  dead"  after  an  Iraqi 
missile  attack?  Or  of  the  observa- 
tions of  an  American  civilian 
worker  who  said  he  feU  a  burning 
sensation  all  over  his  body,  his 
lips  numb  for  a  week,  his  joints 
aching,  after  Iraqi  munitions  ex- 
ploded in  his  area  near  the  front? 
A  decontamination  team  first  said 
mustard  gas  was  detected,  then 
said  the  blasts  had  been  sonic 
booms.  The  civilian's  fellow 
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Jackie  Graves  sits  alongside  her  husband's  grave  as  she  listens  to  a  2001  Memorial  Day  service  at  the  Flo- 
rence National  Cemetery  in  Florence,  S.C.  Graves'  husband,  a  25-year  U.S.  Army  veteran  who  was  exposed  to 
Agent  Orange  in  Vietnam,  died  from  cancer  last  November,  ap 


workers  were  ordered  to  keep 
their  mouths  shut.  And  what 
about  the  sergeant  who  said  she 
was  ordered  into  protective  anti- 
gas  gear  after  a  Patriot  missile  in- 
tercepted an  Iraqi  Scud  missile? 
She  recalled  the  smell  of  ammo- 
nia. She  became  ill,  broke  out  in 
a  rash  and  now,  she  says,  she 
suffers  from  memory  loss, 
headaches,  fatigue,  joint  and 
muscle  pain,  shortness  of  breath, 
intestinal  problems  and  erratic 
blood  pressure.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  what's  wrong  with  her,  but 
most  veterans  think  somebody 
ought  to  know.  They  are  not 
about  to  let  scientists  "out-profes- 
sional" them,  as  was  the  case  af- 
ter Vietnam,  when  certain 
"experts"  issued  a  lot  of  double- 
talk. 

And  what  does  the  future  hold 
for  the  250,000  troops  who 
received  something  the  soldiers 
called  "PB,"  a  pretreatment  for 
nerve  gas  exposure,  or  for  the 
150,000  who  took  the  anthrax 
vaccine?  One  study  of  British 
vets  could  find  no  relation 
between  the  vaccine  and  chronic 
multi-symptom  illnesses.  Does 
that  close  the  book  on  this  ques- 
tion? The  Pentagon  concedes  its 
own  record-keeping  was  poor  as 
to  who  went  where  and  was  ex- 
posed to  what.  That,  the  govern- 
ment says,  was  to  confound  Sad- 
dam's intelligence  people.  The 


Pentagon  also  said  20  years  ago 
that  it  did  not  know  where  all  the 
troops  were  in  Vietnam  at  any 
given  time,  thereby  making  an 
epidemiological  study  either  im- 
possible or  valueless.  Gulf  War 
veterans  do  not  want  to  hear  that 
excuse  now. 

How  will  VA's  doctors 
diagnose  or  even  define  an  undi- 
agnosed illness?  What's  the  treat- 
ment for  illnesses  that  nobody 
seems  to  understand?  For  a  time 
after  the  Gulf  War  ended,  VA  and 
the  Pentagon  seemed  to  shrug  off 
undiagnosed  ailments  as  "psycho- 
somatic" and  were  inclined  to 
leave  it  at  that.  To  Clinton's  cred- 
it, he  directed  them  to  go  further. 
But  many  quesfions  are  still 
unanswered.  And  what  happens 
if,  as  expected,  federal  budget 
tightening  causes  cutbacks  for 
medical  research  in  VA  or  the 
Pentagon?  Is  it  possible  that  we 
will  have  then  gone  through  yet 
another  war  without  knowing  de- 
finitively what  has  happened  to 
the  health  of  our  veterans?  Is  it 
possible  the  government  will  stop 
looking  for  answers,  as  it  did  after 
the  Agent  Orange  mess  unfolded? 

Cadmus  pointed  out  that  the 
government  claims  it  has  turned  a 
corner  with  what  it  has  learned 
from  the  Gulf  War.  "Rest  assured, 
whatever  the  future  may  bring. 
The  American  Legion  will  contin- 
ue to  safeguard  the  interests  of 


our  nation's  brave  men  and 
women,"  he  said. 

Others,  like  Dr.  Meryl  Nass,  an 
anthrax  specialist,  are  still  skepti- 
cal. "If  you  never  look  for  some- 
thing, you  are  sure  never  to  find 
it,"  she  said. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
government's  inability  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  heahh  problems  that 
occur  among  veterans  after  a  war. 
But  Americans,  whether  they  are 
veterans  or  not,  should 
understand  the  problem  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  scienfific  and 
medical  quesfions.  It  might  be 
useful  here  to  briefly  review,  in 
reverse  order  of  chronology,  just 
a  few  ethical  lapses  and  question- 
able decisions  that  came  out  of 
Washington  after  some  of  the 
wars  that  preceded  the  Gulf  War 
and  Vietnam. 

The  Korean  War  (1950-1953)  - 

This  wasn't  even  called  a  war  by 
our  government,  which,  to  allay 
pubHc  apprehensions  about 
where  it  was  going,  preferred  to 
call  it  a  "police  acfion."  Since  it 
was  a  non-war  that  Washington 
started  without  having  definable, 
achievable  military  objectives,  it 
was  a  non-win  that  Washington 
got.  When  it  started,  Gen.  Dou- 
glas A.  MacArthur  promised  the 
troops  would  be  "home  by  Christ- 
mas." But  after  the  North  Koreans 
defeated  inexperienced  American 
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During  the  war,  Dr.  William  Erwin  Mayer  asserted  that  a  third  of  all 
Americans  captured  in  Korea  gave  in  when  the  communists  subjected 
them  to  brainwashing.  The  government  gave  credence  to  Mayer's 
beliefs  even  though  no  proof  was  ever  offered.  Above,  American  POWs 
are  repatriated  in  Korea.  National  Archives 


troops  in  initial  battles,  President 
Truman  had  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  mandate  to  mobilize  the 
experienced  manpower  that  could 
begin  to  cope  with  such  a  foe.  It 
was  the  1950s,  only  a  half  a 
decade  after  we  won  World  War 
II;  Americans  were  in  no  mood  to 
fight  World  War  III.  Washington 
came  to  believe  that  the  best 
course  was  to  end  the  war  where 
it  was  and  by  1951,  the  United 
States,  Korea  and  China  -  which 
had  already  committed  100,000  of 
their  troops  to  the  fray  -  were  en- 
gaged in  peace  talks.  As  the 
months  went  by  without  peace, 
and  grim  stories  emerged  about 
what  the  Koreans  and  Chinese 
were  doing  to  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war,  what  came  out  of  Washing- 
ton was  a  public-relations 
onslaught,  which  essentially 
blamed  the  soldiers  for  the  indeci- 
sive way  the  politicians  had  con- 
ducted the  war.  First,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  those  who  had  been 
prisoners  of  war  had  succumbed 
to  communism.  This  neat  little  lie 
was  never  retracted,  not  even  af- 
ter the  Defense  Department 
learned  that  of  the  14,428  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  returned  to 
the  U.S.  side  from  POW  camps, 
only  565  were  questioned  at  all 
about  their  conduct  as  prisoners. 


All  but  192  were  immediately 
cleared  of  any  wrongdoing,  and 
of  the  192,  only  one  was  ever  rep- 
rimanded for  his  conduct. 

Dr.  William  Erwin  Mayer  be- 
came the  army's  chief 
scapegoater,  and  he  spent  years 
suggesting  that  American  troops 
had  revealed  a  weakness  that 
was  psychopathological.  He  as- 
serted that  fully  one-third  of  all 
Americans  captured  in  Korea 
gave  in  when  the  communists 
subjected  them  to  brainwashing. 
The  government  gave  credence 
and  circulation  to  Mayer's 
remarkable  beliefs  even  though 
no  proof  was  ever  offered,  either 
by  him  or  by  those  who  agreed 
with  him.  The  emergent  facts 
about  the  soldiers  who  fought 
the  Korean  War  failed  to  support 
him.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  the 
John  Birch  Society  supported 
him.  So  did  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Mc- 
Carthy, R-Wis.  So  did  Betty 
Friedan,  who  was  to  win  fame 
for  her  feminist  writings.  With- 
out issuing  any  facts,  Friedan 
suggested  that  the  soldiers  had 
been  made  passive  by  their 
mothers  and  were  "apathetic, 
dependent,  infantile,  purposeless 
...  shockingly  non-human."  FBI 
Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  then 
had  credibility,  jumped  into  the 


fray  as  well,  complaining  of  the 
"softness"  of  America's  young. 
He  offered  no  facts.  Neither  did 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  everyone's 
favorite  common-sense  pediatri- 
cian, who  publicly  asked,  "Are 
American  youth 

underdisciplined,  overcoddled?" 
He  accepted  Mayer's  writings 
uncritically. 

A  few  writers  took  issue  with 
the  libel  and  slander  against  a 
generation  of  American  troops. 
The  hardest-working  of  these  was 
Albert  Biderman,  a  scholar,  soci- 
ologist and  World  War  II  veteran. 
The  researcher  showed  clearly 
that  the  Americans  who  fought  in 
Korea  upheld  the  military  and 
moral  standards  of  the  country  as 
well  as  others  had  done  in  previ- 
ous wars.  And  he  demoUshed 
Mayer's  myth  that  POWs  had  suc- 
cumbed to  communism.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  the  subject  titled 
"March  to  Calumny,"  published 
in  1963  by  Macmillan  and  now 
out  of  print.  Years  later, 
Biderman  wrote,  "it  is  ironic  that 
the  legend  that  painted  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  so  ungloriously 
should  have  been  spread  so  ea- 
gerly by  military  men."  To  this 
day,  many  Korean  War  veterans 
who  have  heard  the  hogwash 
spread  by  Mayer  and  others  but 
do  not  know  it  was  a  massive 
spin  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  save  its  own  hide.  A 
generation  of  good  men  was  thus 
besmirched,  and  the  veterans  of 
the  Korean  War  thought  of  them- 
selves as  forgotten  soldiers  for 
years  to  come.  Some  of  them  still 
feel  that  way. 

World  War  II  (1941-45)  -  The 

World  War  II  story  need  not  be 
retold  here.  The  country  was 
united  against  an  enemy  both 
evil  and  mad,  and  the  Americans 
acquitted  themselves  well,  as 
they  always  do  when  they  are 
given  direction;  their  victory  was 
glorious.  The  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
was  arguably  the  most  enlight- 
ened piece  of  social  legislation 
ever  passed  in  this  country,  pro- 
viding homecoming  vets  with  the 
time,  money  and  training  to  be- 
come successful  civilians.  But 
since  memories  are  short,  many 
younger  Americans  who  now 
praise  the  GI  Bill  and  the  Con- 
gress that  passed  it  don't  realize 
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In  a  1918  photograph  near  the  front-line  trenches  of  France,  Army 
Maj.  Evarts  Tracey  of  the  Engineer  Corps  illustrates  the  true  effects  of 

phosgene  gas.  National  Archives 


that  the  measure  came  close  to 
not  passing  at  all.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  fully  sup- 
ported the  GI  Bill,  which  was 
strongly  pushed  by  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  But  people  at  home 
thought  that  when  the  GIs  came 
home,  massive  unemployment 
would  follow,  as  they  sought  to 
get  their  old  jobs  back.  And  there 
were  men  in  Congress  like  Rep. 
John  E.  Rankin.  D-Miss.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, who  saw  himself  as  the 
conservative  guardian  of  taxpay- 
er funds.  He  tended  to  oppose 
any  sort  of  social  legislation.  He 
thought  the  proposed  GI  Bill  was 
a  boon  to  the  unmotivated,  a 
waste  of  time.  He  also  viewed 
the  prospect  of  exposing  untu- 
tored veterans  to  the  educational 
process  as  dangerous  and  even 
unpatriotic,  since  it  would  bring 
them  in  contact  with  college  in- 
structors, who  he  viewed  at  best 
as  excessively  liberal,  at  worst 
the  dupes  and  apologists  of  com- 
munists and  Jews. 

"I  would  rather  send  my  child 
to  a  red  schoolhouse  than  to  a 
red  schoolteacher,"  Rankin  said. 
Even  worse,  in  Rankin's  view, 
was  the  idea  of  educating  the 
blacks  who  had  served.  He 
thought  they  were  largely  inca- 
pable of  benefiting  from  higher 
education.  The  people  opposed 
to  the  education  component  in 
the  GI  Bill  were  not  confined  to 
Congress.  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  a  man  thought  to  be 
enlightened,  said  he  was  afraid 
that  if  the  veterans  came  home 
and  wanted  to  go  to  school,  "col- 
leges and  universities  will  find 
themselves  converted  into  educa- 
tional hobo  jungles.  And  veter- 
ans unable  to  get  work  and 
equally  unable  to  resist  putting 
pressure  on  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, will  find  themselves 
educational  hobos."  But  the  GI 
Bill  was  nevertheless  drafted  - 
based  largely  on  language  sup- 
plied by  Harry  W.  Colmery  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  a  past  national 
commander  of  the  Legion,  who 
was  supported  by  Rep.  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers,  R-  Mass.,  a 
strong  advocate  of  veterans' 
rights.  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill 
into  law  on  June  22,  1944,  as 
Americans  fought  in  Europe  to 


capture  Cherbourg  and  fought 
also  in  the  Marianas  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. Veterans  complained  the  mea- 
sure did  not  go  far  enough,  but 
the  $50  billion  measure  caused 
the  government  to  thank  veter- 
ans as  they  had  never  been 
thanked  before.  Nothing  like  it 
has  happened  since. 

World  War  I  (1917-18)  -  When 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  came 
home,  America  was  entering  a 
decade  of  red-hot  economic  activ- 
ity. But  the  country  had  no  GI  Bill 
of  Rights,  no  government 
program  designed  to  help  soldiers 
readjust  to  peace  and  participate 
in  the  economic  banquet  that  was 
unfolding.  And  although  some  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  pros- 
pered with  everyone  else,  veter- 
ans as  a  whole  had  higher  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  rates  than 
anyone  else  in  the  country.  The 
American  Legion  grew  out  of  a 
caucus  of  World  War  I  veterans 
who  met  in  Paris  in  1919,  and  by 
the  early  1920s,  the  Legion  was 
growing  quickly,  claiming  a  mem- 
bership of  700,000.  But  new  Leg- 
ionnaires never  dreamed  they 
would  have  to  put  up  with  any- 
one even  remotely  like  Charles  R. 
Forbes,  whom  President  Harding 
appointed  in  1921  to  be  executive 
director  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau, 
a  predecessor  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, now  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  It  was  an  un- 
usual selection,  since  Forbes  had 
been  a  deserter  from  the  U.S. 


Army  in  1900,  just  two  months 
after  he  took  an  oath  to  serve  his 
country.  But  he  overcame  that 
little  difficulty  and  served  in 
France  during  the  war,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
winning  a  Croix  de  Guerre  in  the 
bargain.  There  isn't  the  space 
here  to  detail  all  Forbes'  activities 
but  suffice  it  to  say: 

■  Forbes  decided  to  add  beds 
to  the  veterans'  hospitals  and 
spent  $33  miUion  to  provide  only 
200  of  them  -  all  of  them 
inexplicably  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

■  He  later  ordered  the  creation 
of  a  hospital  in  Excelsior  Springs, 
Mo.,  which  was  literally  planned 
and  executed  without  a  kitchen. 
It  remains  unclear  as  to  where  he 
thought  veterans  would  eat. 

■  On  one  occasion,  although 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  already  had- 
thousands  of  gallons  of  fioor  wax 
on  hand,  he  acquired  yet  another 
shipment  for  which  the  govern- 
ment paid  $70,944.45  -  enough,  it 
was  said,  to  wax  a  fioor  the  size 
of  South  Dakota. 

■  He  sold  (to  his  own  profit) 
67,000  quarts  of  government- 
owned  medicinal  booze,  along 
with  millions  of  dollars  in  mor- 
phine, cocaine  and  codeine,  that 
he  found  in  a  government  ware- 
house, where  it  had  been  stored 
since  before  Prohibition.  He  also 
sold  at  huge  discounts  to  private 
individuals  other  items  that  were 
supposed  to  be  used  by  veterans 
-  754,680  new  bath  towels, 
84,000  best  quality  bedsheets. 
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98,995  pairs  of  winter  pajamas 
(handmade  by  the  women  of 
America  and  which  had  been  do- 
nated to  the  Veterans'  Bureau  by 
the  Red  Cross)  to  a  shady  compa- 
ny known  as  Thompson-Kelly. 
This  outfit  got  $7  million  in  goods 
that  had  been  slated  for  veteran 
use  for  a  mere  $600,000. 

■  Under  Forbes,  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  paid  dentists 
$5,627,851.54  for  fixing  the  teeth 
of  former  soldiers.  Later,  in 
court,  it  came  out  that  the  den- 
tists fixed  teeth  that  didn't  need 
fixing  and  that  the  government 
was  being  charged  for  gold  fill- 
ings by  dentists  who  used  cop- 
per, nickel  and  brass. 

Forbes  and  others  were  even- 
tually tried  and  convicted  of  de- 
frauding the  government.  He 
spent  20  months  in  Leaven- 
worth. But  when  he  died  in  1952 
at  the  age  of  74,  one  newspaper 
called  him  "a  retired  soldier  and 
politician."  The  failure  and  waste 
of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  led  to  its 
reorganization  and  renaming  as 
the  Veterans  Administration,  but 
not  until  the  decade  had  run  its 
course,  the  stock  market  crashed 
and  the  country  plunged  into  the 
Great  Depression. 

Veterans  of  the  Great  War 
were  told  to  be  patient,  but  in- 
creasingly, given  their  dire  eco- 
nomic straits,  they  began  to 
clamor  for  a  bonus  for  their  ser- 
vice. The  Legion,  mindful  that 
many  of  its  members  had  never 
prospered  in  the  1920s  when  the 
rest  of  the  country  did,  backed 
them  up.  It  issued  a  statement  in 


''The  raw  statistics 
seem  to  suggest  that  the 
government  is  close  to 
saying  a  self-evident 
truth  at  long  last:  that 
war  is  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  combatants, 
whether  or  not  they 
suffer  discernible 
wounds." 

1930  saying  that  a  bonus  "would 
materially  assist  in  the  relief  of 
present  distressful  economic  con- 
ditions and  put  new  life  into 
American  business." 

The  government  did  not  listen. 
It  issued  no  bonus  -  banks  were 
opposed  to  it,  saying  bonuses 
would  be  "bad"  for  the  economy 
-  and  in  the  summer  of  1932,  vet- 
erans made  an  impromptu  march 
on  Washington.  At  first,  little  at- 
tenfion  was  paid  to  them,  but  the 
number  of  veterans  swelled  to  an 
estimated  40,000.  Congress  did 
not  budge  on  the  bonus  question. 
One  day,  while  singing  "America 
the  Beautiful,"  they  approached 
the  Capitol  to  publicly  voice  their 
demands.  Washington  newspa- 
pers suggested  the  march  was  the 
work  of  communists  or,  perhaps, 
fascists.  The  vets  were  neither, 
but  President  Hoover  decided  the 
time  had  come  to  rid  Washington 
of  them.  He  asked  Gen.  Douglas 


Veterans  cheer  Rep.  Hamilton 
Fish,  one  of  The  American 
Legion's  founders,  who  fought  for 
World  War  I  veteran  bonuses  on 

Capitol  Hill.  Bettmann/CORBIS 

MacArthur,  then  Army  chief  of 
staff,  to  move  the  veterans  out  of 
the  business  district  and  back  to 
their  makeshift  shacks  in  the  Ana- 
costia  section.  But  MacArthur 
feared  the  veterans  were  there  to 
try  to  overthrow  the  government, 
implausible  though  it  seemed. 
MacArthur  pressed  Maj.  D wight  D. 
Eisenhower,  his  aide,  into  service, 
but  Eisenhower  was  not  enthusi- 
astic about  MacArthur's  mindset. 
When  MacArthur  assembled  600 
troops,  including  200  mounted 
cavalry,  five  tanks  and  a  machine- 
gun  unit,  it  seemed  to  Eisenhower 
that  MacArthur  was  going  too  far 
and  the  two  reportedly  argued. 
Using  tear-gas  and  infantry  with 
bayonets  fixed,  MacArthur  moved 
against  the  vets,  and  federal  troops 
burned  out  the  vets'  camp  in  Ana- 
costia.  They  fied  Washington. 

In  the  days  that  followed  their 
removal,  the  attorney  general  is- 
sued a  report,  calling  the  veterans 
"the  largest  aggregation  of  crimi- 
nals that  had  ever  assembled  in 
the  city  at  any  one  time."  What 
"crimes"  they  committed  went 
unspecified. 

The  spectacle  probably  helped 
cost  Hoover  the  election  that  No- 
vember. And  it  convinced 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  no 
such  scene  would  ever  unfold  in 
his  administration,  hence  his  un- 
qualified support  in  the  1940s  for 
a  GI  Bill.  After  his  election,  Roo- 
sevelt said  that  like  Hoover,  he 
opposed  the  bonus.  But  Congress 
soon  passed  one  anyhow,  over 
his  veto. 

Such  were  and  are  government's 
machinations  over  the  wages  of 
war. 

Richard  Severo  covered  the 
Agent  Orange  affair  for  The  New 
York  Times.  He  also  co-authored 
"The  Wages  of  War, "  a  history  of 
American  veterans,  with  Lewis 
Milford  (Simon  &  Schuster,  1989). 

Sid  Moody,  a  former  Associated 
Press  reporter,  is  a  freelance  writer 
living  in  New  Jersey. 
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Since  the  Vietnam  draft  how  have  nearly 
three  decades  of  an  all-volunteer  force  faired? 

America's 
Volunteer  Warriors 


BY  MARTIN  ANDERSON 

DURING  the  1960s,  the  mili- 
tary draft  was  an  issue  that 
dominated  political  debate. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  teen-age 
males  were  drafted  to  serve  in  the 
Vietnam  War,  but,  of  course,  all 
young  women  were  exempt. 

The  debate  raged  on  until  1968 
when  Richard  M.  Nixon  made 
abolishment  of  the  draft  one  of  his 
key  presidential  campaign  issues. 
His  political  opponents  -  including 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  -  strongly 
supported  continuing  the  military 
draft.  But  Nixon  won  the  election 
by  a  hair  and  soon  introduced 
legislation  to  end  the  draft  and  to 
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estabhsh  an  all-volunteer  force. 

In  spite  of  strong  opposition, 
the  military  draft  ended  in  1973 
amid  dire  warnings  that  such  a 
radical  step  would  be  disastrous. 

The  United  States  has  had  an  all- 
volunteer  force  for  almost  30  years, 
a  length  of  time  probably  long 
enough  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  has  succeeded.  The  most  im- 
portant question  to  ask  is:  Can  it 
fight?  Can  the  all-volunteer  force 
defend  this  counhy  from  any  possi- 
ble threat  from  any  nation  on  earth? 
Do  we  feel  safe  knowing  who  has 
the  responsibility  for  protecting  and 
preserving  our  liberties? 

We  could  also  ask:  How  repre- 
sentative of  our  society  is  the  all- 
volunteer  force?  Can  we  take 
pride  in  these  men  and  women? 


The  evidence  is  crystal  clear. 

Today  the  military  might  of  the 
United  States  is  unchallenged.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  -  not  Rus- 
sia, China,  Iraq  nor  Iran  -  has  mili- 
tary power  that  comes  even  close  to 
matching  our  armed  forces. 

A  Class  of  Warriors.  Part  of  Ameri- 
ca's military  strength  comes  from 
the  equipment  that  a  prosperous 
economy  can  buy.  While  our  planes, 
ships,  tanks,  guns  and  our  nuclear- 
tipped  intercontinental  missiles  are 
unmatched,  the  nation's  full  military 
power  depends  even  more  heavily 
on  the  men  and  women  who  oper- 
ate the  hardware  of  national 
defense.  What  has  changed  most 
dramatically  in  our  armed  forces 
since  1973  is  not  the  equipment  but 
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the  skills  and  judgment  of  the  men 
and  women  who  use  it. 

This  was  clearly  revealed  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  in  1991.  For 
almost  20  years  the  United  States 
had  struggled  with  the  difficult 
transition  from  a  partially  drafted 
force  to  an  all-volunteer  one.  We 
had  cast  aside  the  crutch  of  forcing 
young  men  to  defend  us,  relying 
instead  on  men  and  women  who 
did  so  willingly,  persuading  them 
with  respect,  deeply  satisfying  ca- 
reers and  decent  compensation  for 
them  and  their  families. 

The  results  were  striking. 

We  had  built  a  powerful  warrior 
class.  For  the  first  time  in  modern 
history,  a  major  war  was  fought  en- 
tirely by  troops  who  had  volun- 
teered, who  had  of  their  own  free 
will  elected  to  serve.  U.S.  troops  did 
not  have  one  blessed  draftee,  not 
even  reluctant  "volunteers"  who 
signed  up  one  step  ahead  of  the  lo- 
cal draft  board.  They  were  all  men 
and  women  who  chose  U.S.  military 
service.  When  the  war  was  over,  no 
sudden  dismantling  of  military  pow- 
er followed.  Most  of  the  men  and 
women  simply  returned  to  their  mil- 
itary bases  and  reserve  units. 

Since  the  Gulf  War,  America's 
armed  forces  have  continued  to 
perform  remarkably  well  in  many 
difficult,  dangerous  situations  in 
which  the  nation  has  had  vital  in- 
terests. Today  they  stand  calmly  in 
many  trouble  spots  around  the 
world  and  often,  by  their  presence 
alone,  avert  flare-ups  that  could 
escalate  into  something  more 
widespread  and  dangerous. 

An  Issue  of  Maturity.  Why  is  an 

all-volunteer  force  so  critical  to  the 
kind  of  an  armed  force  we  need  in 
the  21st  century?  Why  don't  we 
just  draft  those  we  need?  Why  per- 
suade when  we  could  simply  force 
people  into  the  armed  forces?  I 
think  we  have  found  the  answer  is 
a  simple  and  practical  one:  it  just 
doesn't  work  as  well. 

Take  something  as  prosaic  as 
age.  One  littie-known  factor  that 
contributed  significantly  to  the 
superiority  of  the  all-volunteer 
force  that  fought  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  to  the  mihtary  strength 
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today,  is  the  maturity  of  our  ser- 
vicemen and  women. 

When  America  fought  in  Vietnam 
in  the  late  1960s,  the  median  age  of 
a  U.S.  tiroop  was  21.  Almost  half  the 
troops  who  fought  that  war  in  Viet- 
nam were  barely  beyond  being  chil- 
dren; most  were  hastily  tiained,  not 
old  enough  to  vote,  and  often  just 
did  not  want  to  be  there.  Many  offi- 
cers were  not  much  older.  Stepping 
aside  from  military  stiategy,  is  it  any 
wonder  we  had  difficulties  when 
those  hoops  were  faced  with  the 
dangers  of  a  guerilla  jungle  war? 

Two  decades  later,  the  average 
age  of  the  enlisted  men  and  women 
President  George  H.  Bush  ordered 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  26.  They 
had  all  chosen  to  serve;  they  were 
well  trained;  they  could  all  vote. 
And  they  had  the  confidence  and 
judgment  that  only  comes  with  age 
and  experience. 

The  officers  were  considerably 
older.  The  average  age  of  a  female 
officer  was  30.  The  average  age  of 
a  male  officer  was  32.  There  was  a 
time  when,  perhaps,  younger  men 
may  have  been  physically  superior 
to  older  ones.  But  times  have 
changed.  Today's  weapons  -  from 
planes  to  tanks  to  nuclear  weapons 
-  require  a  lot  more  brain  power 
and  training  than  physical  strength 
and  agility. 

Ever  since  Nixon  moved  to  end 
the  military  draft  in  the  early  1970s, 
the  average  age  of  our  military  force 
has  increased  slowly  and  steadily, 
almost  unnoticed.  The  soldiers  who 
defend  us  today  are  the  result  of 
almost  30  years  of  free  choice,  an 
armed  force  of  mature  men  and 
women  with  the  seasoned  judg- 
ment, skill  and  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose that  only  a  few  extra  years  of 
living  can  bring. 

Our  soldiers  are  an  extraordinary 
group.  In  terms  of  gender  and  race, 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  have  probably  made  the 
greatest  strides  of  any  other  large 
organization  in  diminishing  racial 
and  gender  prejudice.  The  military 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  in  this  re- 
gard it  has  a  better  record  than 
most  other  groups.  It  is  well-educat- 
ed and  well-mannered,  especially 
for  a  group  of  warriors  tiained  to 


Vietnam  war  protesters  burn  their 
draft  cards  in  New  Yorl<  in  1965. 
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kill  if  necessary  to  defend  us. 

One  small  hangover  remains 
from  our  past  experience  with  the 
draft  -  draft  registration.  Today,  in 
2001,  we  as  a  nation  still  require 
every  teen-age  male  to  register 
with  the  federal  Selective  Service 
within  30  days  after  turning  18. 
The  official  reason  is  to  keep  the 
country  "prepared  to  conduct  a  fair 
and  equitable  draft  in  a  crisis,  if 
needed."  But  any  serious  military 
crisis  in  today's  world  is  unlikely 
to  wait  six  months  or  so  to  draft 
millions  of  young  men,  and  then 
another  six  months  to  give  them 
basic  training.  In  terms  of  readi- 
ness and  combat  capability,  the 
draft  no  longer  makes  any  sense. 

But  draft  registration  still  per- 
sists. Every  year  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice System  spends  $25  milUon 
making  lists.  And  every  year,  at 
least  for  the  past  decade,  an 
increasing  number  of  youngsters 
neglect  to  register.  Today  more 
than  12  percent  of  young  American 
males  don't  bother  to  register  -  and 
no  one  seems  to  look  for  them. 

One  small  thing  we  might  do  to 
honor  the  brave  and  competent 
men  and  women  who  do  defend 
us  is  to  wipe  out  this  anachronism 
and  put  the  $25  million  a  year  to- 
ward increasing  their  salaries. 

In  America,  the  all-volunteer 
force  protects  the  most  precious 
thing  we  have  -  our  liberty.  And  for 
tiiat,  and  for  all  the  otiier  blessings 
we  enjoy,  we  need  to  remember  and 
honor  the  men  and  women  who 
defend  us  and  make  it  all  possible. 

Every  now  and  then  we  might 
even  thank  them. 

Let  me  begin.  Thank  you.  □ 

Martin  Anderson  is  the  Keith 
and  Jan  Hurlbut  Fellow  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. He  has  served  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Security 
Agency  and  is  the  author  of  "The 
Military  Draft,"  "Conscription"  and 
"Registration  and  the  Draft. " 
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Soft  Hearing  Aid  ^'^o 
with  Remarkable  Sound! 

The  Exciting  New  EarMate-63  Hearing  Aid 


If  you  miss  some 
words,  the  EarMate-63 
may  be  your  solution. 

Are  you  one  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  suffering  from  gradual 
hearing  loss?  You  say  "What?" 
more  often  because  it  sounds  to  you 
like  people  are  mumbling.  Family 
members  complain  that  you  play  the 
TV  too  loudly.  You  avoid 
conversations  because  you  don 't 
hear  the  higher  tones  in  speech.  It 
happens  to  almost  everyone — you 
hear  but  don 't  understand. 


U.S.  Army  research  concluded 
hearing  loss  associated  with  aging 
is  a  normal,  predictable  process. 
In  today's  noisier  world  that  loss 
occurs  at  younger  ages.  You  may 
not  even  be  aware  it's  happening. 

Now  you  don 't  have  to  sacrifice 
your  quality  of  life  because  of  your 
mild  to  moderate  hearing  loss.  The 
EarMate-63  amplifies  the  higher 
tones  which  you 've  been  missing. 
You  have  nothing  to  lose  by  trying 
this  tiny  hearing  aid — it  may  be  the 
perfect  solution  for  you! 


Scientific  Brealcthrough! 

Now  you  may 
dramatically 
improve  your 
hearing  with  the 
new  EarMate-63. 
The  outer  casing 
is  made  of  a  soft 
material  that 
conforms  to  the 
shape  of  your 
ear  canal.  Its  revolutionary  soft 
casing  remains  soft  and  pliable.  You 
are  assured  a  secure  and  comfortable 
fit  which  minimizes  the  chance  of 
squealing  or  whistling.  You  can 
have  the  best  fit  possible  from  a 
ready-to-wear  hearing  aid. 
©  Hearing  Help  Express,  DeKalb,  IL  60115 


Clearer  &  Cleaner  Sound 

You  will  be  amazed  by  the  quality 
of  the  sound  you  hear  with  the 
EarMate-63.  Its  superior  Class  D 
circuitry  gives  you  a  clearer,  more 
natural  sound  with  less  distortion. 
You  will  also  discover  that  your 
batteries  last  twice  as  long  with 
Class  D  circuitry,  so  you  spend 
half  as  much  on  batteries. 

For  less  than  $300  with  an 
introductory  offer,  you  can  try  this 
revolutionary  hearing  aid  for 
yourself.  You  can  be  assured  that 
quality  is  not  sacrificed.  Compare 
the  EarMate-63  to  hearing  aids 
selling  for  more  than  $1,000  and 
decide  for  yourself  which  works 
best  for  you. 


The  Hearing  Help  Express  Guarantee 

Use  your  EarMate-63 (s)  for  45  days  and  you  will  rediscover  the 
better  hearing  you  once  took  for  granted,  if  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  your  EarMate-63(s)  for  a  full  refund. 

The  Hearing  Help  Express  Warranty 

You  will  receive  a  one  year  warranty 
against  defects  in  materials  or  workmanship. 


"Thank  you  very  much  for  this 
product.  It  has  helped  me  a  lot.  No 
more  asking  people  to  speak  louder 
or  repeat  what  they  said.  I  only 
wish  I  knew  about  your  company 


2-5  years  ago." 


E.H.,  BartonvilJe,ILi 


FREE  information! 
Call  1-800-843-3773 


I  Hearing  Help  Express 

1 105  N  First  St,  Dept  34-389 
j  DeKalb,  IL  60115-0586 
j  Free  Shipping! 
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details  on  the  EarMate-63 


I  introductory  offer.  1  understand 
I  there  is  no  obligation  and 
i  no  salesperson  will  call. 
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In  a  trend 
that  mirrored 
civilian  society, 
the  20th  century 
saw  women  rise 
to  prominence 
in  America's 
armed  forces. 


BY  JAY  STULLER 

BORN  with  a  military  ID,  the 
daughter  of  1st  Sgt.  Edward 
McMillion  adored  her  father 
and  his  chosen  profession.  She 
loved  the  snap  of  parades  and  the 
rhythms  of  an  Army  base.  By  the 
age  of  10  she  knew  how  to  pre- 
pare duty  rosters.  As  a  high 
school  freshman,  Gwendolyn 
McMillion  joined  ROTC  and  later 
departed  the  University  of  Alaba- 
ma with  a  degree  in  business 
management  and  as  a  ROTC  Dis- 
tinguished Military  Graduate. 

At  41,  the  sergeant's  daughter 
still  has  her  military  ID;  now, 
though,  it  identifies  her  as  Lt.  Col. 
Gwendolyn  Bingham.  Comman- 
der of  the  266th  Quartermaster 
Battalion  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  the 
heutenant  colonel  can't  imagine 
her  life  evolving  any  other  way. 
"From  the  fime  I  was  a  child  I 
was  interested  in  the  military 
lifestyle  and  the  educational  bene- 
fits it  offered,"  she  explains.  "I 
even  married  another  military 
brat.  But  my  story  is  not  unusual. 
Today's  army  has  a  large  number 
of  females  in  key  command  as- 
signments. And  we  are  very  good 
at  what  we  do." 

Indeed  they  are.  But  for  much 
of  the  20th  century,  Bingham 
would  not  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  follow  in  her  father's  foot- 
steps. In  fact,  for  nearly  50  years, 
women  weren't  officially  allowed 
in  the  peacetime  military.  With 
mainstream  American  social  val- 
ues stacked  against  even  the 
brightest,  most  talented  and  am- 
bifious  females,  women  also  were 
excluded  from  most  positions  of 
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authority  in  civilian  business  and 
government. 

Such  values  have  changed 
mightily  in  recent  decades. 
Women  today  run  Fortune  500 
corporations,  serve  in  Congress 
and  perform  brain  surgery.  From 
commanders  to  crew  chiefs  and 
mechanics  to  pilots,  women  also 
are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
nation's  military.  Their  freedom  to 
do  so  was  won  by  some  remark- 
able pioneering  women  who  pro- 
vided critical  support  to  America's 
armed  forces  during  two  world 
wars  and  other  hostile  acfions. 

Through  conflicts  great  and 
small,  women  served  as  nurses, 
communications  experts  and  pi- 
lots ferrying  aircraft  to  the  front. 
At  home  and  overseas,  women 
handled  jobs  previously  thought 
suited  only  to  men.  While  official- 
ly not  combatants,  women  died  in 
every  major  American  war. 

As  historian  and  author  Linda 
Grant  De  Pauw  notes  in  "Battle 
Cries  and  Lullabies:  Women  in 


Pilot  Elizabeth  L.  Gardner  of  Rock 
ford.  III.,  on  the  runway  of  Harlin- 
gen  Army  Air  Field  in  Texas  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  National  Archives 

War  from  Prehistory  to  the  Pre- 
sent," females  have  always  been 
involved  in  armed  conflicts. 
While  few  societies  had  the  luxu- 
ry of  completely  shielding  women 
from  wartime  hazards,  De  Pauw 
writes  that  there's  a  "deep  con- 
viction, shared  by  most  people 
since  Neolithic  times,  that  the 
gender  roles  of  mother  and  war- 
rior should  be  forever  distinct." 
Sfill,  opinions  shift  in  the  face  of 
war,  security  concerns  and  social 
circumstance.  And  the  fact  is, 
women  have  long  been  indispens- 
able to  the  U.S.  military. 

Partnership  of  Privilege.  This 
year  marks  the  centennial  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps'  1901  found- 
ing, which  was  followed  in  1908 
by  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps.  These 
patriotic  organizafions  came  to- 


Signal  Intelligence  Specialist 
Michelle  Kowalski  sights  in  an 
antenna  during  field  exercises. 
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gether  just  in  time.  During  World 
War  I,  some  33,000  American 
women  served  as  nurses  and  as 
"yeomen  (F),"  the  latter  mainly  in 
secretarial  and  communications 
roles.  Several  hundred  women, 
including  YMCA  volunteers,  were 
killed  in  shipboard  accidents  or 
while  serving  in  France. 

One  who  made  that  sacrifice 
was  Helen  Fairchild. 

Army  Nurse  Fairchild,  fiom 
central  Pennsylvania,  volunteered 
for  overseas  duty  in  May  1917, 
just  one  month  after  the  United 
States  declared  war.  Assigned  to 
Flanders,  she  tended  the  wound- 
ed from  the  third  battle  of  Ypres, 
despite  enduring  a  painful  gastric 
ulcer,  night  bombings  and  gas 
attacks.  On  Jan.  18,  1918,  Nurse 
Fairchild  died.  She  was  32. 

Her  death  was  officially  caused 


by  "acute  atrophy  of  the  fiver," 
perhaps  related  to  her  ulcer.  But 
stories  persist  that  Fairchfid  gave 
her  gas  mask  to  a  soldier  and 
thus  suffered  direct  exposure. 
When  The  American  Legion 
Nurses  Post  412  in  Philadelphia 
was  founded  in  1919,  it  was 
named  after  Fairchild. 

Such  women  helped  galvanize 
support  for  the  19th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  President  Wil- 
son said,  "We  have  made  part- 
ners of  the  women  in  this  war; 
shall  we  admit  them  only  to  a 
partnership  of  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice and  tofi,  and  not  to  a  partner- 
ship of  privilege  and  right?" 
Adopted  in  1920,  the  amendment 
finally  allowed  women  to  vote. 

More  Than  Nurses.  While  World 
War  I  was  no  small  confhct. 
World  War  II  placed  a  much 
greater  magnitude  of  pressure 
upon  America's  resources  and 
people.  As  men  left  the  country  to 
serve  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific, 


women  stepped  into  key  jobs  at 
factories,  shipyards  and 
munifions  plants.  Of  the  400,000 
women  who  served  in  the  mih- 
tary,  many  were  nurses.  As  with 
their  sisters  in  Flanders,  the  job 
put  them  in  harm's  way. 

Army,  Navy  and  Red  Cross 
nurses  were  sent  into  zones 
closed  to  most  American  military 
women,  De  Pauw  writes.  "Army 
and  Navy  nurses  were  on  duty  at 
Pearl  Harbor  during  the  Japanese 
attack.  Others  served  on  Bataan 
and  Corregidor  when  the  Japan- 
ese invaded  the  Philippines." 
Nearly  80  were  taken  prisoner. 

Moreover,  it  wasn't  long  into 
World  War  II  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  U.S.  military  desper- 
ately needed  women  for  non- 
medical roles.  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  knew  the  United  States 
didn't  have  the  luxury  of  shelter- 
ing so  much  of  its  populafion 
from  the  fight,  so  he  ordered  the 
War  Department  to  create  the 
Auxiliary  Corps,  which  was  estab- 
Ushed  in  1942.  A  year  later  the 
auxiliary  was  dropped  and  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  became 
part  of  the  Army,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  granted  full  military 
status.  Meanwhile,  Marine  Corps 
and  Navy  Women's  Reserves 
were  estabhshed,  and  the  Navy's 
females  later  became  known  by 
the  memorable  acronym  of 
WAVES,  or  Women  Accepted  for 
Volunteer  Emergency  Service. 

Some  of  the  most  notable 
World  War  II  volunteers  were  the 
pilots  of  the  Women's  Auxihary 
Ferrying  Squadron  and  the  Army 
Air  Force  Women's  Flying  Train- 
ing Detachment.  The  two  groups 
were  merged  in  1943  and  redesig- 
nated as  Women's  Airforce  Ser- 
vice Pilots,  or  WASPs.  These 
women  fiew  fighters,  bombers 
and  trainers  across  continents 
and  over  oceans.  Thirty-eight 
died  in  the  fine  of  duty. 

Meanwhile,  American  nurses 
and  communications  experts 
slogged  through  mud  on  Anzio. 
One  of  those  nurses  was  24-year- 
old  2nd  Lt.  Ellen  Ainsworth  of 
Glenwood  City,  Wis.  An  artillery 
bombardment  in  February  1944 
began  laying  waste  to  the  hospital 
ward  near  the  beachhead  and  in- 
cluded one  direct  hit.  Although 
gravely  wounded,  Ainsworth 
calmly  and  confidently  guided  pa- 
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From  commanders  to  crew  chiefs  and  mechanics 
to  pilots,  women  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
nation's  military. 


tients  to  safety,  gave  assistants  or- 
ders and  inspired  others  to  avoid 
panic.  Slie  died  six  days  later  and 
was  awarded  not  only  a  Purple 
Heart  but  a  posthumous  Silver 
Star  for  bravery.  Considering  the 
risks,  it's  astonishing  that  only  432 
American  military  women  were 
killed  during  that  war. 

A  Sense  of  Adventure.  While  Ko- 
rea was  a  smaller  war  in  terms  of 
numbers,  U.S.  Army  nurses  were 
on  the  peninsula  four  days  after 
the  first  troops  landed.  Their 
work  in  Korea's  mobile  army  sur- 
gical hospitals  was  made  famous 
by  the  film  and  television  series 
"M*A*S*H."  But  some  of  the 
nurses  served  in  the  air,  like 
Capt.  Lillian  Kinkela  Keil,  of  the 
Air  Force  Nurse  Corps.  Capt. 
Kinkela  Keil  already  put  in  fime 
during  World  War  II,  flying  more 
than  200  air  evacuation  missions. 

When  Korea  erupted,  she  left 
her  job  with  United  Airlines  and 
re-upped,  flying  several  hundred 
more  missions  as  a  flight  nurse. 
The  inspirafion  for  the  1953 
movie  "FUght  Nurses,"  Kinkela 
Keil  is  one  of  the  most  decorated 
women  in  military  history,  with 
such  honors  as  the  Air  Medal 
with  Three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the 
American  Campaign  Medal,  the 
Korean  Service  Medal  with  Seven 
Battle  Stars  and  others. 

Although  Congress  passed  the 
Women's  Armed  Services  Integra- 
tion Act  in  1948,  allowing  women 
to  serve  in  the  regular  acfive 
peacefime  services,  they  were 
capped  on  pay  grades  and  denied 
most  spousal  benefits  that  their 
male  counterparts  automatically 
received.  By  policy,  women  were 
not  allowed  command  authority 
over  men.  President  Truman 
signed  an  order  discharging  any 
woman  who  became  pregnant  or 
a  parent  by  adoption  or  marriage. 

In  the  peacetime  era  of  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s,  the  military 
held  little  interest  for  women,  with 
a  few  spectacular  exceptions.  One 
was  Air  Force  Capt.  Barbara  A. 
Wilson,  a  fireball  then  and  now 
and  an  informal  counselor  to  thou- 
sands of  women  in  the  services  and 
an  outspoken  advocate  for  what 
military  women  can  accomplish. 

"I  might  sound  like  I  did  KP  in 
the  Civil  War,"  says  Wilson  from 
her  St.  Augusfine,  Fla.,  home. 
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Petty  Officers  3rd  Class  Florence 
Johnson  and  Rosamund  Small,  at 
the  Naval  Air  Gunners  School  in 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  in  1944,  were  the 
first  WAVES  to  qualify  as  instruc- 
tors on  electrically  operated  50- 
caliber  machine  gun  turrets. 

National  Archives 

"But  as  a  teen-ager  during  World 
War  II,  I  was  too  young  to  enlist. 
Still,  I  had  a  sense  of  adventure. 
And  though  my  parents  weren't 
thrilled  when  I  wanted  to  join  the 
Air  Force,  that  probably  made  me 
want  to  do  it  even  more." 

In  the  early  1950s,  Wilson 
worked  in  communications  at 
Hamilton  Field  in  Novato,  Calif., 
a  bustling  base  just  north  of  San 
Francisco.  During  her  days  off, 
she  cadged  rides  with  pilots  and 
sweet-talked  her  way  into  more 
than  a  few  turns  at  the  controls. 
"I  got  the  chance  to  ride  along 
and  fly  in  C-47s,  C-54s  and  you 
name  it,"  she  recalls. 

Ambition  and  charm  propelled 
Wilson  into  fields  for  which  she 
was  most  naturally  suited,  as  a 
journahst  on  base  newspapers  and 
later  in  Air  Force  public  relafions. 
Stationed  in  New  York  City  from 
1955  to  1960,  "I  was  on  just  about 
every  game  show  televised,"  she 
recalls.  "That  was  a  plush  assign- 


1st  Lt.  Elaine  H.  Niggemann 
changes  a  surgical  dressing  for 
James  J.  Torgelson,  a  civilian 
employee  for  HNA  Inc.,  at  the  24th 
Evacuation  Hospital  in  Vietnam  in 

1971.  National  Archives 

ment."  Yet  Wilson  also  ventured 
into  substance. 

She  was  the  first  WAF  to  com- 
plete college  and  earn  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  under  "Operafion 
Bootstrap"  at  New  York's  Long 
Island  University.  In  the  1960s 
she  became  the  first  WAF  to  ob- 
tain a  commission  after  complet- 
ing OTS.  Wilson  also  earned  an 
MBA  through  an  Air  Force  pro- 
gram at  Southern  lUinois  Univer- 
sity, commanded  a  WAF 
squadron  and  was  eventually  pro- 
moted to  major,  a  rank  she  had  to 
decline.  "My  mother  got  sick; 
there  was  no  one  else  to  care  for 
her  and  I  had  to  leave  the  mili- 
tary," Wilson  says. 

Well,  not  completely.  Known 
as  both  "Captain  Barb"  and  "Cap- 
tain Critical,"  Wilson  is  a  leading 
authority  on  women  in  the  mili- 
tary. Her  "Military  Women's  His- 
tory" Web  site  includes  some  of 
the  most  extensive  links  -  and 
forthright  opinions  that  Wilson 
describes  as  "rants"  -  on  the  In- 
ternet. She  also  gets  dozens  of  e- 
mails  daily  from  military  women 
seeking  her  counsel. 

"There's  still  an  undercurrent 
among  some  military  women  who 
feel  they're  not  treated  as  equally 
as  are  women  in  the  pubUc  sec- 
tor," Wilson  says.  "The  evolufion 
is  clearly  not  complete." 

Like  other  major  trends  in 
America,  a  shift  began  with  Viet- 


Hazel  Carter  of  Dou 
glas,  Ariz.,  donned 
an  Army  uniform  to 
be  near  hier  soldier 
husband  during 

World  Wan.  National 


nam.  Between  1963  and  1975, 
more  than  10,000  American 
women  served  in  that  country, 
most  as  part  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  Young  and  idealistic, 
many  came  away  with  the  same 
kind  of  traumatic  stress  that  af- 
fected male  veterans. 

Their  struggles  then  and  now 
are  finally  gaining  recognition.  A 
Discovery  Channel  show  titled 
"Women  at  War"  examined  the 
role  of  American  nurses  in  Viet- 
nam. A  lengthy  series  of  personal 
stories  on  the  Salon.com  Web  site 
also  recently  explored  the  stories 
of  female  Vietnam  vets.  Though 
Vietnam  was  in  many  ways  a  na- 
tional low  point,  the  end  of  both 
the  war  and  the  draft  brought 
down  barriers,  including  many 
inequitable  aspects  of  the  1948 
Armed  Services  Integration  Act. 

Retired  Navy  Capt.  Lory  Man- 
ning says  she  felt  privileged  to  see 
most  of  those  rules  disappear  dur- 
ing her  career.  A  25-year  Navy 
veteran,  Manning  joined  the  ser- 
vice in  1967.  "At  the  time,  most  of 
my  friends  went  to  college  and 
ended  up  as  elementary  school 
teachers,"  the  New  Jersey  native 
recalls.  "That's  a  fine  profession, 
but  I  wanted  to  travel.  I  visited 
with  a  female  Navy  recruiter  in 
New  York  City,  who  showed  me 


Capt.  Sylvia  Pavolvich, 
Army  nurse  of  the 
8209th  Mobile  Surgical 
Hospital,  U.S.  8th  Army, 
administers  whole  blood 
to  a  wounded  soldier 
during  the  Korean  War. 

Military  History  Institute 

an  album  full  of  photos 
of  her  in  exotic  cities  all 
over  the  world.  Her  name 
was  Sandra  Foster;  I  re- 
member her  that  well." 

Manning  got  her  op- 
portunity to  see  the 
world,  spending  two 
years  at  Pearl  Harbor 
during  the  start  of  her 
career,  three  years  in 
London  near  the  end  and 
plenty  of  other  places  in 
between.  She's  now  a 
director  at  the  Women's 
Research  and  Education 
Institute  in  Washington, 
which  provides  research 
for  Congress.  An  authori- 
ty on  women's  military 
issues.  Manning  says  the 
demise  of  the  draft  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  service  academies  to 
women  were  perhaps  the  two 
largest  factors  for  change. 

"Before  1972  the  military 
didn't  really  need  women,  except 
during  major  wars,"  she  explains. 
"With  an  all-volunteer  force,  the 
services  had  to  recruit  from  the 
entire  talent  pool.  Based  on  what 
women  did  in  World  War  II,  and 
what  they  were  starting  to  do  in 
civilian  life,  it  was  obvious  what 
was  possible.  But  the  military  had 
to  find  out  for  itself." 
That  it  has  done. 

Women  Today.  Women  were,  of 
course,  an  integral  part  of  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm  -  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air.  Today,  women 
comprise  more  than  14  percent  of 
the  active-duty  personnel  in  the 
armed  forces.  Some  20  percent  of 
the  Army's  enhsted  force  is  com- 
prised of  women,  who  also  fill  19 
percent  of  its  officer  corps.  About 
27  percent  of  the  Air  Force's  en- 
listed troops  are  women,  as  are 
24  percent  of  its  officers. 

And  astronauts?  Air  Force  Lt. 
Col.  Eileen  CoUins  has  piloted  the 
space  shuttle  and  served  as  com- 
mander of  a  1999  mission  on  the 
Columbia,  which  carried  an  X-ray 
telescope  into  orbit.  Inspired  by 


stories  of  the  WASP  pilots, 
Collins,  43,  earned  her  pilot's  li- 
cense while  attending  Syracuse 
University.  Shortly  after  gradua- 
tion, she  became  one  of  the  first 
women  to  go  directly  from  college 
into  Air  Force  pilot  training.  A  T- 
38  instructor  pilot  and  C-141  com- 
mander before  becoming  an  astro- 
naut, Collins  has  flown  more  than 
5,000  hours  in  30  types  of  aircraft. 

"What's  really  making  a  differ- 
ence is  experience  and  seniority," 
Manning  says.  "It  takes  about  20 
years  to  rise  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  You  now  have  30  women 
generals  and  admirals  on  active 
duty.  Each  of  the  four 
Department  of  Defense  services 
has  a  woman  serving  at  the  three- 
star  rank."  Times  have  changed. 

Along  with  the  recent  books  and 
television  shows,  the  role  of  women 
in  the  military  also  is  being 
celebrated  at  a  new  U.S.  Army 
Women's  Museum,  which  opened 
at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  in  May.  An  up- 
grade from  the  former  Women's 
Army  Corps  Museum  at  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan,  Ala.,  the  13,325-square-foot 
facility  houses  more  than  5,000  arti- 
facts, 40  exhibits  and  300  videos. 
Representing  all  women  who  have 
served  in  the  Army  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  the  present  day, 
the  museum  and  its  Web  site  - 
www.awm.lee.army.mil  -  offer 
tremendous  insight  into  the  often 
overlooked  role  of  women  warriors. 

Since  women  started  gaining 
seniority,  a  generation  of  female 
leaders  did  much  to  change  the 
military,  starting  with  the  late  and 
now-legendary  computer  wizard 
Adm.  Grace  Hopper,  who  coined 
the  term  "bug  in  the  computer." 

Moreover,  the  entire  nation  can 
take  pride  in  women  who  during 
times  of  crisis  stepped  forward  to 
work  in  factories  or  serve  as  front- 
line nurses  and  pilots.  And  when 
the  American  mihtary  became  an 
all-volunteer  force,  it  was  women 
who  stepped  forward  and  filled 
roles  that  had  long  been  denied 
them,  yet  for  which  they  were 
supremely  qualified.  Now  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  nation's 
armed  forces,  these  sister  soldiers 
are  an  indispensable  asset.  □ 

Jay  Stuller  frequently  writes  for 
The  American  Legion  Magazine. 
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''Hidden  behind 
the  routine,  under 
the  surface  ofUfe 
in  the  prison 
camp,  was  fought 
a  war  of  wills  for 
moral  supremacy 
-  an  endless 
struggle,  as  hitter 
as  it  was 
unspoken, 
between  captors 
and  captives." 

-  Maj.  James 
P.  S.  Devereux, 

world  war  II POW 


FORGOTTEN  WARRIORS: 

Voices 

Captivity 


Faith  helped  American  POWs 
survive  capture  and  imprisonment. 


BY  ROBERT  C.  DOYLE 

THE  American  prisoner-of-war 
experience  in  the  20th  centu- 
ry has  been  one  of  suffering 
and  uncertainty.  Circumstances 
have  often  been  shocking:  cata- 
strophe was  normal,  normalcy  cat- 
astrophic. Cultural  veneers  of 
POWs  faded  quickly  from  capture 
to  repatriation;  death  was  close, 
life  precious.  Stripped  of  outside 
contact  and  often  in  silence,  Amer- 
icans combined  a  powerful  faith  in 
God,  country,  cause  and  friends. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  captured  com- 
batants, the  international  commu- 
nity of  nations  crafted  the  Hague 
Convention  and  later  the  Geneva 
Convention.  These  rules  were  set 
in  place  to  protect  soldiers  from 
the  time  of  their  capture  to  their 
transport  and  from  their  imprison- 
ment to  release  and  repatriation. 
POWs  were  to  be  treated  humane- 
ly, Hague  and  Geneva  Convention 
signatories  said.  But  were  they? 

Capture.  Remembering  trench  war- 
fare and  how  he  became  one  of  the 
4,120  American  POWs  during 
World  War  I,  Mike  Shallin  wrote, 
"...  the  Germans  were  all  around. 

Artist  Maxine  McCaffrey's  acrylic 
"In  His  Country's  Service  -  U.S. 
POWs  &  MlAs  1964-1970"  hiangs 
in  the  Pentagon  as  a  memorial  to 
American  soldiers  who  were 
taken  captive  in  North  Vietnam. 

Courtesy  United  States  Air  Force  Art  Coilection 


with  one  of  them  yelling,  'Komer- 
ouse,  Komerouse.'  We  didn't  have 
a  prayer,  so  they  nabbed  all  32  of 
us."  Remembering  his  capture, 
Harold  Willis,  an  American  pilot 
with  the  French,  wrote,  "I  had  al- 
ways thought  of  the  possibilities  of 
being  killed  or  wounded  but  never 
of  being  captured,  so  I  was  unpre- 
pared. I  must  confess  that,  when  I 
found  myself  alone  in  my  cell,  I 
burst  into  tears  like  a  child." 

Thousands  more  Allied  POWs 
faced  similar  predicaments.  During 
World  War  II  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
enemy  forces  captured  more  than 
130,000  Army,  Navy,  Air  Corps 
and  Marine  combatants.  Approxi- 
mately 17,000  Americans  and 
12,000  Filipinos  surrendered  to  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Army  when 
Bataan  fell  in  April  1942.  Corregi- 
dor  fell  a  month  later.  During  their 
first  year  of  captivity,  more  than 
5,000  American  prisoners  died. 
More  than  80  percent  of  Filipino 
captives  died  the  first  year.  By 
war's  end,  more  than  14,000 
Americans  perished  in  captivity. 

Capture  and  surrender  in  Eu- 
rope was  usually  safer  for  Allied 
prisoners,  but  not  for  troops  of 
"B"  Battery,  285th  Field  Artillery 
Observation  Battalion. 

After  surrender  near  Malmedy, 
Belgium,  in  December  1944,  SS 
troopers  ordered  the  American 
captives  into  a  tight  formation. 
Suddenly,  a  junior  SS  officer  or- 
dered a  half-track  to  open 
fire.  Some  Americans  broke  and 
ran  as  three  machine  guns  began 


to  cut  them  down.  After  the  pris- 
oners had  fallen,  SS  men 
approached  the  scene  with  small 
arms  and  began  shooting  the  sur- 
vivors. If  they  moaned,  they  were 
shot;  if  they  moved,  they  were 
shot.  After  the  infantry  left,  Ger- 
man tanks  sprayed  the  kilhng 
field  with  machine-gun  fire.  In 
the  end,  81  bodies  remained  -  41 
shot  while  they  were  lying  on  the 
ground.  Three  escaped.  Later,  26 
soldiers  were  pulled  to  safety  by 
American  troops  who  discovered 
them  after  the  SS  left. 

It  was  little  better  than  six 
years  later  when  soldiers  from  the 
North  Korean  Army  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  began 
taking  American  prisoners. 

Sgt.  Lloyd  Pate's  commanding 
officer  ordered  him  to  cease  fir- 
ing. His  lieutenant  realized  that 
his  unit  was  overwhelmed  and 
surrounded  by  Chinese  infantry, 
and  any  more  armed  resistance 
would  have  been  a  futile  waste  of 
lives.  Pate  recalled,  "I  did  the 
hardest  thing  I  ever  had  to  do  in 
my  life:  lay  down  my  weapon  and 
raise  my  hands." 

One  war  later,  Air  Force  Col. 
Norman  A.  McDaniel,  on  a  mis- 
sion over  North  Vietnam  in  1966, 
baled  out  after  a  SAM  missile 
struck  his  aircraft.  With  the  air- 
craft in  fiames,  McDaniel  faced 
the  first  of  his  decisions:  eject  or 
die.  On  the  ground  facing  the  ene- 
my, McDaniel  recalled  he  could 
smell  the  hate.  "They  fied  my 
hands  behind  me  .  .  .  when  I 
mentioned  the  Geneva  Conven- 
fion,  they  laughed  in  my  face." 

Transport.  After  taking  prisoners, 
captors  forced  Allied  POWs  to  un- 
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"J  did  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  had  to  do  in  my 
Ufe:  lay  down  my  weapon  and  raise  my  hands!' 


Sgt.  Lloyd  Pate, 

Korean  War  POW 


dertake  dangerous  journeys  to 
places  of  permanent  imprisonment 
with  intermittent  stops  along  the 
way.  At  times,  enemy  soldiers  exe- 
cuted POWs  for  trifles  such  as 
begging  for  water,  walking  too 
slow  or  falling  down. 

After  his  capture  in  1917,  Nor- 
man Archibald  described  his  train 
ride  to  a  prison  camp:  "In  a  com- 
partment with  the  guards  in  strate- 
gic seats  in  the  four  corners,  doors 
and  windows  were  locked,  and  re- 
volvers were  brought  to  light."  His 
guard  said  in  English,  "If  you  try  to 
escape,  we  shoot  you." 

Enemy  attitudes  toward  the 
Allied  POW  changed  Uttle  in  the 
ensuing  25  years.  World  War  II 
brought  with  it  a  new  term  -  the 
death  march.  Before  their  surren- 


der in  April  1942,  Americans  on 
Bataan  had  Uttle  food  and  few 
medical  supphes.  The  captives 
began  their  march  in  a  severely 
weakened  physical  condition. 

The  Japanese  never  prepared 
for  such  large  numbers  of  POWs, 
and  the  Americans  feared  a  heavy 
death  toll.  Bill  F.  Gurule  said, 
"Many,  if  not  most,  were  bayo- 
neted or  shot  by  the  Japanese 
without  provocation  whatsoever 
as  we  staggered  on."  On  the 
Bataan  march  and  thereafter  in 


the  prison  camps,  Americans  suf- 
fered unimaginable  cruelty  from 
individual  Japanese  soldiers,  and, 
in  the  end,  held  Japanese  leader- 
ship responsible  for  war  crimes. 

As  the  war  continued,  the 
Japanese  began  to  transport  their 
prisoners  to  Japan,  Formosa  and 
Korea  by  sea.  The  POWs  caUed 
the  old  Japanese  merchant  ves- 
sels "hell  ships"  for  good  reasons: 
temperatures  in  the  holds  rose  to 
more  than  100  degrees;  water 
was  scarce;  food  was  only  a 


Thirteen  months  as  a  POW 


Two  missions  away  from  going  home, 
a  young  B-26  gunner  is  taken  captive. 


BY  ROBERT  K.  FESTA 


Two  more  missions  and  I  could  go  home.  A  20-year- 
old  gunner  on  a  three-man  B-26  crew,  I  took  off  from 
Kunsan  Air  Force  Base  for  my  48th  combat  mission 
over  enemy  territory.  It  was  10:50  p.m.,  Aug.  9,  1952. 

About  five  hours  into  the  six-hour  mission,  we  had 
already  made  our  last  pass.  Low  on  ammo,  we  were  in 
a  valley  when  the  right  main  gas  tank  was  hit,  and  our 
right  wing  caught  fire.  At  about  1,500  feet, 
we  bailed  out.  The  chute  opened,  and  be- 
fore I  could  look  down,  I  hit  the  ground. 
The  navigator,  Capt.  Robert  C.  Henry,  dis- 
located his  elbow  and  was  in  great  pain. 
The  aircraft  crashed  about  200  yards  away, 
and  the  unspent  ammo  exploded  as  it 
burned.  I  hid  the  parachutes. 

We  heard  voices  and  saw  flashHghts. 
North  Koreans  were  milling  around  the  air- 
craft. In  darkness,  we  stumbled  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  through  heavy  underbrush 
and  across  small  streams. 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise  a  line  of 
soldiers  spread  across  the  valley  in  front  of  us.  They 
quickly  spotted  us  and  fired,  hitting  all  around  us. 
We  did  not  return  fire.  When  they  took  our  dog  tags  I 
was  sure  we'd  be  killed. 

The  North  Korean  soldiers  marched  us  through  the 
center  of  a  nearby  village.  I  imagined  the  villagers  say- 
ing "These  are  the  ones  who  were  flying  that  plane  last 
night,  dropping  bombs  and  shooting." 

I  figured  this  was  about  the  end  for  us.  Instead,  we 
were  taken  to  a  local  interrogator  who  told  us  that  our 
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Robert  Festa  in 
1952. 


pilot,  Capt.  John  P.  Ahlers,  was  killed. 

The  following  evening,  we  traveled  south  through  a 
number  of  military  areas  controlled  by  North  Koreans. 
They  taunted  us,  saying  an  American  plane  would  pick 
us  up  later.  The  North  Koreans  tried  to  set  Capt.  Hen- 
ry's arm,  but  all  they  did  was  hurt  him  more. 

We  arrived  in  Pyongyang  -  a  place  called  "Pox's 
Palace"  -  about  Aug.  15,  1952.  The  compound  of  mud 
huts  with  one  exit  was  guarded  24  hours  a  day.  We 
were  fed  two  bowls  of  gray,  watery  rice  a  day  and 
slept  on  dried  mud  floors  infested  with  lice  and  fleas. 
Every  other  day  or  so,  we  were  allowed  to  wash  in  the 
river.  We  had  no  electric  lights.  No  hot  or  cold  water. 
Nothing.  About  a  week  after  being 
captured,  I  finally  ate.  One  day  while  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  I  stole  a  clove  of  garlic, 
which  improved  the  flavor  of  my  rice  100 
percent.  From  then  on,  if  I  could  steal  any- 
thing, I  would. 

After  a  failed  escape  attempt  by  two 
prisoners,  the  North  Koreans  began  heavy 
interrogafions  on  all  prisoners.  I  was 
threatened,  beaten,  and  made  to  stand  in  a 
cold  stream.  A  North  Korean  officer  trying 
to  get  information  I  didn't  have  once  hit 
me  until  he  was  out  of  breath.  I  later  found 
out  you  could  say  "I  don't  know"  and  they 
would  accept  it. 

In  October,  we  were  transferred  to  a  Chinese 
camp  north  of  Pyongyang,  about  20  miles  south  of 
the  Yalu  River. 

The  Chinese  treated  us  more  humanely.  We  had 
boiled  white  rice  with  cabbage  or  potato  soup  twice 
a  day,  and  we  did  not  have  to  work  every  day.  I  al- 
ways volunteered;  it  was  a  relief  to  go  anyplace  else. 
Sometimes  we  got  a  toothbrush,  sometimes 
toothpaste.  A  small  supply  of  sugar  and  tobacco  ap- 
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dream.  Dehumanized  men  died  in 
their  own  filth.  These  vile  jour- 
neys became  particularly  danger- 
ous because  the  Japanese  refused 
to  paint  "PW"  on  the  hulls  of  the 
ships,  and,  tragically,  when 
American  submarines  did  their 
work,  their  captains  and  crews 
had  no  knowledge  that  the  slow- 
moving,  zig-zagging  targets  con- 
tained captive  human  cargoes. 

In  Nazi  Germany,  treatment  of 
Allied  POWs  during  transport  was 
usually  less  severe.  Americans, 
who  called  themselves  Kriegies  - 
short  for  "kriegsgefangene,"  or 
POW  in  German  -  experienced 
three  types  of  removals.  They 
faced  long  train  rides  in  over- 
crowded boxcars  to  the  stalags  at 
the  beginning  of  captivity;  march- 


es through  towns  where  prisoners 
were  put  on  display  for  an  angry 
civiHan  populafion;  and  "black 
marches"  in  the  snow  during  the 
winter  of  1945.  As  groups  of  pris- 
oners began  marching  through  the 
towns,  crowds  grew  larger,  and 
civilians  often  screamed,  "Luft 
Gangster,  Schwein,  Schwein."  No 
Kriegie  forgot  this,  nor  did  they 
forget  the  fihhy  conditions  on 
those  often-unmarked  trains. 

During  the  winter  of  1945, 
thousands  of  American  Kriegies 
awaited  liberation.  Hoping  to  use 
POWs  as  bargaining  chips  with 
the  western  AUies,  the  Germans 
decided  to  move  as  many  Kriegies 
as  possible  from  the  eastern 
camps  to  the  west.  Robert 
J.  Thornton,  an  American  from 


Stalag  Luft  IV  in  northeastern 
Germany,  participated  in  one 
snowy  winter  hike  that  lasted  87 
days.  "Dysentery  was  so  bad," 
Thornton  wrote,  "that  we  gave  up 
many  times,  but  the  'buddy'  sys- 
tem saved  us.  When  one  reached 
the  end  of  his  rope,  the  others 
would  tie  a  knot  in  it.  This 
worked  very  well." 

In  Korea,  if  a  POW  survived 
capture,  he  marched  north  to  the 
permanent  camps  along  the  Yalu 
River  and  the  Chosin 
Reservoir.  At  the  point  of  capture 
the  communists  often  confiscated 
prisoners'  heavy  clothes  and  com- 
bat boots,  forcing  them  to  march 
nearly  barefoot  in  the  coldest 
weather.  The  average  food  rafion 
was  one  rice  ball  per  day  with 


peared  once  a  month. 

In  November,  each  prisoner 
was  given  a  cotton  padded  suit, 
a  hat,  and  sneakers  but  no  un- 
derwear. I  put  that  suit  on  in 
November  and  did  not  take  it 
off  until  June.  I  always  had  lice. 
In  June,  a  summer  suit  with  un- 
derwear was  provided.- 

Playing  cards  greatly 
improved  morale.  Air  Force 
Capt.  Ronald  Chester  Harry  was 
a  bridge  master  who  taught  us 
how  to  play.  We  wore  out  every 
deck  of  cards  they  gave  us.  They 
also  gave  us  two  books  involv- 
ing violent  revolution  -  "The 
Three  Musketeers"  and  "Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask." 

The  Chinese  tried  to  indoctri- 
nate us  into  the  "good  Ufe" 
communism  brought  to  Russia, 
China,  and  North  Korea.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  look  around  and 
compare.  Periodically,  the  Chi- 
nese would  separate  us  for  five 
to  eight  days  in  isolation  for  candlelight  interrogations 
at  odd  hours  of  night.  My  best  answer  remained  "I 
don't  know." 

We  entertained  ourselves  as  much  as  the  Chinese 
would  allow.  At  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving,  we  had 
an  amateur  hour  or  variety  show.  I  read  as  much  as 
possible,  and  some  of  us  studied  math  from  an  Aus- 
traUan  officer  who  wanted  to  author  a  textbook. 

Escape  was  not  pracfical.  No  one  could  live  off  this 
land  in  winter.  Being  non-Korean,  we  would  be  easy  to 
spot  and  had  nowhere  to  go.  Four  prisoners  once  es- 
caped and  had  an  eight-hour  head  start.  They  were 
soon  recaptured  and  marched  back  to  camp.  As  pun- 
ishment, they  had  to  write  a  self-criticism  on  why  they 
should  not  escape.  We  had  a  few  laughs  over  that. 


Before  his  I3th  mission,  Festa,  left, 
stands  with,  left  to  right.  Navigator  Capt. 
Robert  Henry,  group  operations  officer 
Major  Wolfe,  and  pilot  Capt.  John  P. 

Ahlers.  Photos  courtesy  Robert  Festa 


In  December  1952,  just  after 
Christmas,  my  family  received 
word  from  the  Air  Force  that  my 
name  appeared  as  MIA  in  the 
Russian  newspaper  Pravda.  The 
Air  Force  encouraged  my  family 
to  write  to  me,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1953,  the  Chinese  allowed  us 
to  send  a  postcard  home.  I 
thought  then  that  we  might  be 
going  home  soon. 

That  summer,  we  were 
treated  much  better.  We  even 
had  canned  beef.  I  weighed 
130  pounds  when  I  was  cap- 
tured and  estimate  that  I 
weighed  90-95  pounds  during 
most  of  my  captivity. 

I  was  released  on  Sept.  4, 
1953.  At  Pan  Mun  Jom,  I  passed 
through  the  "freedom  gate"  into 
a  waiting  Army  ambulance.  A 
heUcopter  then  fiew  me  to  a 
MASH  unit  where  I  took  my 
first  shower  in  13  months.  What 
a  day  for  me!  I  still  remember  it. 
After  13  months  in  one  of  the  most  humanly 
degrading  situations  you  can  imagine,  I  tried  to  turn 
my  back  on  the  military  after  I  came  home.  But  I  could 
not  do  that.  I  used  the  GI  Bill  and  received  a  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  from  Indiana  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, which  led  me  to  a  position  with  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  I  recently  retired  after  32  years 
of  service. 

I  loved  my  time  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  being  with 
the  people  of  the  13th  Bomb  Squadron  who  put  them- 
selves in  harm's  way,  night  after  night,  never  fully 
knowing  the  possible  outcome. 

Korean  War  veteran  and  former  POW  Robert  K.  Festa 
lives  in  Stuart,  Fla. 
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little  or  no  water.  On  the 
march,  the  North  Koreans 
forced  their  captives  to 
parade  through  towns  on 
display  for  the  local  pop- 
ulace. Execution  often 
threatened  POWs  not 
able  to  continue  march- 
ing due  to  exhaustion, 
frostbite,  illness  or  weak- 
ness. 

On  Sept.  26,  1950,  ap- 
proximately 376  Ameri- 
cans began  the  Seoul-Py- 
ongyang Death 
March.  Three  weeks  later, 
after  walking  more  than 
250  miles,  296  tired  and 
frightened  Americans  ar- 
rived in  Pyongyang.  An- 
other 1,000  or  so  American  pris- 
oners began  a  march  from  Kuna-ri 
to  Camp  5  at  Pyoktong  -  300  died 
along  the  way.  More  than  700 
Americans  began  a  march  from 
Bean  Camp  to  Changsong.  Only 
100  survived  to  repatriation.  Other 
death  marches  included 
Pyongyang  to  Camp  3  and  the 
two-part  march  from  Chosin 
Reservoir  to  Kanggye  to  Camp  1 
at  Changsong. 

The  U.N.  War  Crimes  Division 
discovered  several  North  Korean 
massacres  committed  prior  to  or 
during  the  marches  north,  includ- 
ing murders  on  Hill  303,  inside 
the  Sunchon  Tunnel,  at  Taejon 
and  at  Kaesong.  In  each  case,  a 
few  Americans  were  not  mortally 
wounded.  Refusing  to  panic,  they 
played  for  time  beneath  the  bod- 
ies of  dead  comrades  and  waited 
for  rescue. 

In  North  Vietnam,  American 
POWs  were  loaded  on  trucks  and 
taken  eventually  to  Hoa  Lo  Prison, 
the  French-built  jail  in  Hanoi 
known  to  the  Americans  as  the 
Hanoi  Hilton.  Directly  after  shoot- 
down  but  before  the  trip  to  Hanoi, 
local  North  Vietnamese  militia  of- 
ten seized  opportunities  to  express 
vengeance  or  propagandize  the 
event.  The  American  prisoners 
hung  tough  but  suffered  the  wrath 
of  outraged  civilians.  For  downed 
fliers,  the  truck  ride  itself  was  dan- 
gerous. Tied,  bound  and 
sometimes  gagged,  and  in  most 
instances  shocked  or  wounded 
from  the  bailout,  the  pilots 
bounced  around  the  truck's  cargo 
bay  for  the  whole  trip  while  dri- 
vers pounded  potholes  and 


American  prisoners  during  the  Bataan  Death  March 
were  often  beaten  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 

backs.  National  Archives 

swerved  to  miss  huge,  gaping 
bomb  craters.  Often  the  wounded 
pilots  arrived  in  Hanoi  in  terrible 
shape,  not  a  good  omen  for  what 
was  to  come  in  their  long  captivity. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  Vietcong 
conducted  dangerous  marches 
from  the  point  of  capture  to  their 
jungle  sanctuaries.  The  Vietcong 
understood  how  valuable  their 
prisoners  were;  they  feared  discov- 
ery, and  tried  to  avoid  American 
detection.  They  knew  that  the 
Americans  searched  for  their 
POWs  on  the  ground  and  by 
air.  The  Vietcong  knew  too  that  if 


they  were  sighted  in  pos- 
session of  one  or  more 
American  prisoners, 
Brightlight  POW  recovery 
operations  would  be 
launched  very  quickly. 

Prison  Landscape.  Allied 
POWs  who  survived  cap- 
ture and  transport  almost 
always  faced  grim 
circumstances  on  arrival 
at  enemy  camps.  In  per- 
manent prison  facihties, 
time  stood  still.  Food  be- 
came an  obsession,  and 
no  POW  ever  forgot  the 
cells  or  the  filth. 

After  World  War  I, 
Navy  Lt.  Edouard  V. 
Isaacs  described  contrasting  cui- 
sine in  two  enemy  holding  facih- 
ties: shipboard  and  POW 
camp.  At  sea,  while  a  prisoner  in 
U-90,  he  dined  in  the  wardroom 
with  the  ship's  officers.  The  cap- 
tain reminded  Isaacs  that  navy 
food  was  the  best  in  Germany 
and  advised  him  to  eat  well.  "God 
knows,"  Isaacs  wrote,  "he  spoke 
the  truth."  Isaacs  also  discovered 
that  the  camp  near  Villingen  had 
fleas  so  numerous  that  they  made 
life  miserable.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  any  disinfectant,  ahhough 
Isaacs  asked  the  commandant 


America's  peacekeepers  deserve 
Geneva  Convention  protections 


Combatants  captured  and  im- 
prisoned in  times  of  declared 
war  have  been  promised 
humane  treatment,  first  by  the 
Hague  Convention  and  later  the 
Geneva  Convention.  But  the 
same  protections  are  not  afford- 
ed peacekeepers  or  combatants 
in  undeclared  wars. 

According  to  current  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  policy,  U.S. 
mihtary  personnel  captured  dur- 
ing peacekeeping,  peacemaking, 
humanitarian  or  nation-building 
operations  are  not  designated  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Instead,  they 
are  classified  as  hostages  or  de- 
tainees with  no  legal  rights  un- 
der the  Geneva  Convention. 

At  its  September  2000  Nation- 
al Convention  in  Milwaukee, 
The  American  Legion  again  ex- 


pressed a  longstanding  call  for 
the  DoD  to  change  that  policy. 

By  resolution,  the  Legion 
calls  for  American  military  men 
and  women  captured  during 
these  types  of  operations  to  be 
granted  full  POW  status  and  af- 
forded all  the  protections  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

The  Legion  also  resolves  that 
a  stronger  policy  is  required  by 
the  U.S.  government  to  ensure 
that  every  military  man  and 
woman  who  is  captured  by 
hostile  forces  knows  his  or  her 
government  will  take  whatever 
measure  is  required  to  secure 
their  release,  including  the  use 
of  force.  Those  belligerents 
who  violate  such  a  policy 
should  be  held  accountable, 
the  Legion  says. 


m 
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'They  tied  my  hands 
behind  me  .  .  .  when  I 
mentioned  the  Geneva 
Convention,  they 
laughed  in  my  face." 

-  Col.  Norman  A.  McDaniel, 

Vietnam  WarPOW 


and  the  doctor  for  some.  It  would 
have  been  a  small  matter  to  fumi- 
gate the  barracks,  but  Isaacs's 
captors  considered  it  unnecessary 
for  mere  prisoners. 

When  World  War  II  began  for 
the  United  States  in  December 
1941,  Camp  O'Donnell  was  a  par- 
tially completed  airfield  about 
eight  miles  west  of  the  Manila 
Railroad  line  at  Capas  on  the  is- 
land of  Luzon  in  the 
Philippines.  It  was  a  perfect  spot 
for  the  Japanese  to  put  their  first 
American  prison- 
ers, survivors  of 
the  Bataan  Death 
March,  who 
learned  that  no  in- 
ternational agree- 
ments protected 
them.  William 
Wallace,  a  Camp 
O'Donnell  prison- 
er, recalled,  "The 
further  we  went 
into  captivity,  the 
worse  it  became.  I 
learned  the  human 
body  can  suffer 
nearly  everything 
and  still  survive." 

In  Europe,  only 
1  percent  -  or 
1,124  of  the  93,941 
captured 

Americans  -  died 
in  captivity,  most  from  wounds 
received  in  combat.  Rank  was  re- 
spected; Red  Cross  food  packages 
arrived  periodically,  and  the  Ger- 
mans permitted  the  Red  Cross  to 
inspect  the  camps.  Some  medical 
attention  was  given,  and  some 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners  were 
exchanged.  Life  was  hard  but 
generally  not  lethal,  and, 
although  badly  debilitated,  most 
Kriegies  returned  home  alive.  The 
prisons  in  Korea  and  Vietnam 
were  far  less  humane. 

After  the  winter  marches  north 
to  the  camps,  POWs  in  Korea  suf- 


Former  American  and  Aus- 
tralian prisoners  of  war 
warm  up  before  a  stove  in 
the  24th  Division  medical 
clearing  station  after  being 
returned  to  U.S.  lines  by  Chi- 
nese communists  in  Febru- 
ary 1951.  National  Archives 


fered  from  sickness  and  exhaus- 
tion. Ralph  D.  Moyer  recalled  that 
the  Chinese  told  his  group  that  the 
permanent  camp  had  running  wa- 
ter, electric  lights,  and  warm 
rooms.  Upon  arrival,  they  discov- 
ered the  village  was  the  same  as  all 
the  others,  drab  and  forlorn-look- 
ing. Once  in  camp,  mortality  began 
to  take  hold.  Moyer  recalled  that  in 
June  1951,  the  Chinese  refused  to 
let  the  prisoners  bury  their 
dead.  He  looked  across  the  Chosin 
Reservoir  about  a  half-mile  away 
and  saw  Korean  hogs  feeding  on 
the  remains.  U.N.  POWs  then  dis- 
covered they  became  "students"  in 
a  game  of  ideological  tug-of-war; 
winner  takes  all.  John  W.  Thorn- 
ton recalled  that  the  communists 
"quickly  informed  us  that  they 
would  give  the  business  to 
anybody  who  didn't  learn  their 
lessons  properly. " 

Between  1964  and  1972  in 
Vietnam,  766  Americans  became 
confirmed 
POWs.  In  South 
Vietnam,  many 
American  POWs 
were  kept  in 
bamboo  cages.  In 
the  north  they 
languished  in 
cells.  Like  POWs 
before  them,  Viet- 
nam POWs  ad- 
justed to  the  en- 
vironment or 
died.  Camp  regu- 
lations were  post- 
ed periodically  to 
make  sure  that 
everyone  under- 
stood their  status 
in  the  camp.  Ac- 
cording to  John 
M.  McGrath, 
NAM  POWs, 
camp  regulations  were  weapons 
of  terror  used  by  the  captors  to 
justify  infhcting  punishment  -  tor- 
ture -  upon  the  prisoners,  and  no 
way  could  the  Americans  obey. 

Distinguished  Vietnam  POW  vet- 
erans such  as  Jeremiah  Denton  and 
Robinson  Risner  remarked  that 
Americans  followed  the  code  of 
conduct  as  well  as  they  could,  each 
prisoner  knowing  it  served  as  a 
moral  and  ethical  yardstick  measur- 
ing what  one  ought  to  do  for  one's 
self  and  other  prisoners  of  war  - 
namely,  escape,  resist,  hope  and 
provide  mutual  support.  Although 
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American  prisoners  of  war  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July 
in  the  Japanese  prison  camp  of  Casisange  in  Malaybalay 
on  Mindanao,  P.I.  They  risked  execution  if  guards  discov- 
ered the  celebration.  National  Archives 


114  POWs  died  in  cap- 
tivity, Vietnam  POWs 
came  to  terms  witli  a 
captivity  that  swallowed 
them  up  as  the  great  fish 
swallowed  the  biblical 
Jonah. 

Resistance.  POWs 
faced  three  major  choic- 
es: discard  anything 
that  hints  at  coopera- 
tion; deceive  captors 
into  mistakenly  think- 
ing they  are  cooperat- 
ing; or  attempt  to  dodge 
a  captor's  attentive  focus 
-  what  the  Korean  War 
prisoners  called  "playing 
it  cool."  Why?  In  resis- 
tance, the  POWs  understood  their 
captors  better.  No  longer  stereo- 
types, interrogators  and  guards 
become  real  people,  often 
ferocious  ideologues  who  demand- 
ed absolute  obedience,  often  liber- 
ally using  torture  or  threats. 
During  World  War  II,  the  harsh- 
est treatment  took  place  in  the 
Dulag-Luft  -  Durchgangslager 
Luftwaffe  -  the  transient  camp  for 
captured  airmen  operated  by 
members  of  the  German  Air  Force 
intelligence  service.  More  than  60 
English-speaking  interrogators 
were  assigned  to  the  camp  buih 
to  handle  the  growing  number  of 
Allied  fliers  shot  down  over  Ger- 
many. It  was  in  the  Dulag-Luft 
that  the  "cooler"  was  first  used 
and  threats  of  torture  imposed 
when  skilled  German  interroga- 
tors attempted  to  pry  intelligence 
data  from  their  Allied  Kriegies. 
In  the  camps,  British  and  Ameri- 
can Kriegies  called  their  German 
guards  and  prison  camp  person- 
nel "goons,"  a  term  borrowed 
from  popular  prewar  comic-book 
characters.  As  a  form  of 
resistance,  German-speaking  Krie- 
gies would  often  be  assigned  to 
communicate  with  targeted 
guards.  Called  "goon-taming," 
Kriegies  got  to  know  some  guards 
very  well  in  order  to  acquire  con- 
traband and  gather  intelligence 
for  the  camp's  escape  organiza- 
tions. Kriegies  also  created  sys- 
tems of  observation  teams,  or 
"stooges,"  to  watch  for  patrolling 
"goons"  or  roving  "ferrets"  whose 
task  it  was  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  tunnels.  "Stooges"  creat- 
ed sophisticated  non-verbal  com- 
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munication  networks  consisting 
of  shuffles,  knocks,  hand  signals, 
whistles,  songs  and  body  move- 
ments that  signaled  warnings  to 
tunnelers,  forgers,  traders  and 
"goon  tamers"  that  potential  trou- 
ble was  near. 

Captivity  in  Asia  required  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  resistance 
pattern.  With  no  recourse  to  in- 
ternational conventions,  Allied 
POWs  suffered  slow  deaths,  nev- 
er just  shooting.  Bayonet  practice 
was  conducted  on  live  POWs  who 
were  tied  between  bamboo 
posts.  Executions  took  place 
when  a  POW  showed  a  spirit  of 
"willfulness."  Japanese  atrocities 
against  resisters  started  during 
the  Bataan  Death  March  and  con- 
tinued until  Uberation  in  1945. 
Marine  Maj.  James  P.  S. 
Devereux,  captured  on  Wake  Is- 
land, summed  up  the 
predicament.  "Hidden  behind  the 
routine,  under  the  surface  of  life 
in  the  prison  camp,"  Devereux 
wrote,  "was  fought  a  war  of  wills 
for  moral  supremacy  -  an  endless 
struggle,  as  bitter  as  it  was  unspo- 

'Vysentery  was  so  bad 
that  we  gave  up  many 
times,  hut  the  'buddy' 
system  saved  us.  When 
one  reached  the  end  of 
his  rope,  the  others 
would  tie  a  knot  in  it." 

-Robert  J.  Thornton, 

Worid  war  II  POW 


ken,  between  captors 
and  captives."  The 
main  objective  of  the 
whole  Japanese  prison 
program  was  to  break 
the  spirit;  the  Ameri- 
cans fought  to  keep  it. 
After  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Americans 
found  themselves  hav- 
ing to  resist  the  North 
Koreans,  communist 
Chinese  and  North  Viet- 
namese. Sgt.  Lloyd  Pate 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  president 
of  the  Korean  War  POW 
Association,  chose  to  be 
a  member  of  the  group 
the  Chinese  called  reac- 
tionaries, those  deter- 
mined prisoners  who  resisted  offers 
of  better  treatment  for  cooperation 
and  propaganda  production.  "I  was 
a  reactionary  because  I  was  stub- 
born," Pate  wrote.  "I  didn't  like  a 
guy  to  stand  over  me  and  preach 
things  I  knew  were  a  pack  of  lies." 

In  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Iraq, 
American  POWs  experienced  tor- 
ture as  enemy  policy.  Prisoners 
always  knew  they  would  be  tor- 
tured if  they  answered  incorrectly 
or  improperly.  The  sight  of  the  tor- 
ture chamber  usually  confirmed 
the  reality  of  the  threat,  and  at  this 
point,  many  potential  victims 
gasped  at  the  systematic  applica- 
tion of  pain  and  lost  their  determi- 
nation to  resist.  Others  suffered 
until  death;  however,  most  POWs 
found  themselves  somewhere  on  a 
sliding  scale  between  the  ex- 
tremes. Reflecting  on  his  experi- 
ence in  Hanoi,  Robinson  Risner, 
who  suffered  greatly  for  his  firm 
resistance,  wrote,  "In  my  wildest 
imagination  I  had  no  idea  Ameri- 
can POWs  would  be  treated  as  in- 
humanly and  cruelly  as  we  were." 

Why  take  torture?  Prisoners 
looked  to  their  senior  ranking  offi- 
cers for  guidance.  Risner  and 
James  B.  Stockdale  understood 
that  this  question  had  to  be  an- 
swered. Stockdale  understood  that 
in  captivity  a  clear  conscience  is 
as  important  as  food.  Both  must 
be  maintained  in  order  to  preserve 
a  will  to  live  and  dedication  to 
victory.  Survival  based  only  on 
fear  and  guilt  was  the  tool  of  the 
captor.  Stockdale  wrote,  "All  this 
torture  seems  to  me  a  mere  accel- 
eration of  the  basic  process  of  un- 
hinging a  victim  with  fear  and  po- 
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American  ser- 
vicemen, former 
prisoners  of  war, 
clieer  as  their  air- 
craft tal<es  off 
from  an  airfield  ^  w 
near  Hanoi  as  ^  v'V 
part  of  Operation 
Homecoming  in 
February  1973. 
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larizing  him  with  guih."  Stockdale 
and  the  other  senior  leadership  in 
Hanoi  refused  to  allow  that.  John 
Dramesi,  escaper  and  resister  in 
Hanoi,  said  it  well:  "It  was  a  bat- 
tle of  wills,  not  wits." 

In  January  1991,  hostilities 
erupted  between  a  coalition  of 
nations  -  including  the  United 
States  -  against  Iraq  over  the  in- 
vasion and  occupation 
of  Kuwait.  During  the  first  week 
of  the  war,  prisoners  were  taken 
on  both  sides.  President  George 
H.  Bush  summoned  the  Iraqi 
ambassador  to  the  White  House 
to  remind  him  by  formal  letter 
that  all  the  countries  were  signa- 
tories to  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention. In  the  one-month  war, 
Iraq  took  23  American  POWs  but 
refused  to  allow  the  Red  Cross  to 
inspect  its  POW  facilities.  In 
Iraqi  captivity,  POWs  suffered 
physical  abuse  that  ranged  from 
sexual  abuse  of  two  women, 
electric  shocks,  bone-breaking, 
and  routine  slaps.  Psychological 
torture  ranged  from  threats  to 
cut  off  fingers  to  placing 
unloaded  weapons  at  the  POW's 
head  and  pulling  the  trigger. 

Release  and  Repatriation.  Sur- 
vivors experience  release  as  a 
happy,  sometimes  sad,  return  to 
their  own  world.  Some  grieve  the 
loss  of  comrades,  especially  those 
who  died  needlessly  or  suffered 
greatly.  Others  grieve  the  loss  of 
time  away  from  home  and  fami- 
ly. Many  died  prematurely  from 
wounds  and  illnesses  acquired  in 
battle  or  in  camp.  Refiecting  on 
his  repatriation  from  Japan,  Carl 
Nash  of  Harlem,  Ga.,  wrote, 
"Getting  liberated  back  into  this 
country  was  like  being  born 
again."  Kriegie  Al  Johnson  had  a 
more  practical  refiection:  "I  got 
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'After  1J75  days  of 
captivity,  on  the  14th 
day  of  March  1973 J 
returned  to  the  greatest 
nation  that  God  has  ever 
given  to  this  old  planet 
of  ours  -  the  United 
States  of  America!' 

-  Giles  Norrington. 

Vietnam  War  POW 

14  months  of  back  pay,  and  it 
was  big  in  those  days  -  well, 
enough  to  get  married."  Vietnam 
POW  Giles  Norrington  comment- 
ed: "After  1,775  days  of  captivity, 
on  the  14th  day  of  March  1973,  I 
returned  to  the  greatest  nation 
that  God  has  ever  given  to  this 


old  planet  of  ours  -  the  United 
States  of  America." 

In  1973,  representing  the 
returning  POWs  from  Hanoi,  Jere- 
miah Denton  stirred  the  nafion's 
conscience:  "We  are  honored  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
our  country  under  difficult  circum- 
stances." To  the  end,  Denton  and 
the  others  followed  the  Code  of 
Conduct,  which  says,  "I  will  trust 
in  my  God  and  the  United  States 
of  America."  The  trust  held,  and 
they  returned  with  honor. 

One  can  only  hope  that  innocent 
human  beings  will  never  again 
have  their  lives  wasted  behind 
barbed  wire.  Time  is,  after  all,  the 
only  thing  in  life  that  is  irreplace- 
able. Rather  than  fading  into  the 
diffusive  wake  of  time,  the  voices 
from  captivity  -  loud  or  soft,  happy 
or  sad,  strong  or  weak  -  will  con- 
tinue to  find  a  special  place  in  the 
American  experience,  c 

Robert  C.  Doyle  published  the  first 
interdisciplinary  study  of  the 
American  captivity  experience, 
"Voices  from  Captivity:  Interpret- 
ing the  American  POW  Narra- 
tive. "  His  follow-up  study,  "A  Pris- 
oner's Duty;  Great  Escapes  in  U.S. 
Military  History, "  continued  the 
story  of  Americans  in  military 
captivity.  He  teaches  American 
history  at  Franciscan  University 
and  resides  in  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Article  design:  Holly  K.  Soria 


American  prisoners  of  war  participate  in  a  service  for  deceased  comrades 
at  Airyol<ei,  Tal<ao  Province,  Formosa,  during  World  war  II.  National  Archives 
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m  Anne 
y  Murray 

A       The  Inspirational  Hit 
(K^  Album  That  Is  Sweeping 
V  .  W    America  On  Television 
You  get  gospel  greats,  old-time  hymns  and 
inspiring  "feel  good"  melodies  in  this  exciting 
brand  new  television  treasury. 
Amazing  Grace  •  Just  A  Closer  Walk  With 
Thee  •  Softly  And  Tenderly  •  It  Is  No 
Secret  •  What  A  Wonderful  World  •  Peace 
In  The  Valley  •  Take  My  Hand  Lord  Jesus 
•  Put  A  Uttle  Love  In  Your  Heart  •  The 
Old  Rugged  Cross  •  In  The  Garden  • 
Whispering  Hope  •  How  Great  Thou  Art  • 
Nearer  My  God  To  Thee  •  The  Lord's 
Prayer  •  AND  MANY  MORE... 26  IN  ALL! 
2  Cassettes  #HLC  $17.98     2  CDs  #HLD  $19.98 

THE 


Elvis 
Presley 

Country  Music 
Collection 


"The  King"  sings  the  most  heart-touching  country 
songs  ever  written  in  this  giant  30  song  treasury. 
Blue  Moon  Of  Kentucky  •  When  My  Blue 
Moon  Turns  To  Gold  Again  •  A  Fool  Such 
As  1  •  You  Don't  Know  Me  •  Gentle  On  My 
Mind  •  From  A  Jack  To  A  King  •  Make  The 
World  Go  Away  •  Kentucky  Rain  •  She 
Thinks  1  Still  Care  •  He'll  Have  To  Go  •  I'm 
So  Lonesome  I  Could  Cry  •  I  Forgot  To 
Remember  To  Forget  •  Have  I  Told  You 
Lately  That  I  Love  You  •  Old  Shep  •  Your 
Cheatin'  Heart  •  Just  Call  Me  Lonesome  • 
Green,  Green  Grass  Of  Home  •  Moody 
Blue  •  I'm  Moving'  On  •  Blue  Eyes  Crying 
In  The  Rain  'Welcome  To  My  World  • 
Snowbird  •  AND  MORE... 30  IN  ALL! 
2  Cassettes  #YEC  $  1 7.98  2  CDs  # YED  $  1 9.98 


^^Kl  Roger 
f--^Whitlaker 


"All  My  Best.. 
Just  For  You  " 

Now,  in  a  brand  new  collec- 
tion, he  brings  you  24  personal  favorites  in  an 
album  that  you  will  treasure  for  a  lifetime. 
Morning  Has  Broken  •  Vaya  Con  Dios  •  I 
Can  See  Clearly  Now  •  Bom  Free  •  Sailing 
•  Leaving  On  A  Jet  Plane  •  Somewhere 
Out  There  •  Time  In  A  Bottle  •  She 
Believes  In  Me  •  A  Whole  New  World  • 
New  World  In  The  Morning  •  Peace  Train  • 
Imagine  •  The  Last  Farewell  •  I  Believe  • 
AND  MORE...24  IN  ALL! 
2  Cassettes  #WTC  $14.98      2  CDs  #WTD  $16.98 


100  Songs 

You  Know  &  Love 

We've  Surveyed  Our 
Customers...These  Are  Your 
lOOAllTime  Favorites! 

These  are  the  songs  you've  told  us  that  you  love 
to  hear  and  sing  along  with.  100  songs  and  med- 
leys that  will  have  your  feet  tapping,  whether 
you're  relaxing  at  home  or  in  your  car.  Arranged 
and  orchestrated  with  beautiful  vocals,  this  is  an 
entire  record  collection  in  one  treasury. 

Shine  On  Harvest  Moon  •  Oh,  You 
, , ,  ■  1^  Beautiful  Doll  •  Who's  Sorry  Now 
[j  mi  J  <  •  On  The  Sunny  Side  Of  The 
^  J  J     Street  •  I'll  Be  With  You  In  Apple 
Hvv^  Blossom  Time  •  Sweet  Georgia 
Brown  •  Won't  You  Come  Home  Bill 
Bailey  •  Give  My  Regards  To  Broadway  • 
That's  An  Irish  Lullaby  •  When  1  Grow 
Too  Old  To  Dream  •  Down  In  The  Vcdley 

•  Darktown  Strutter's  Ball  •  Chattanooga 
Shoe  Shine  Boy  •  (I'm  Gonna  Sit  Right 
Down  And)  Write  Myself  A  Letter  • 
Chattanooga  Choo  Choo  •  Alexander's 
Ragtime  Band  •  Side  By  Side  •  Walking 
My  Baby  Back  Home  •  Show  Me  The  Way 
To  Go  Home  •  When  The  Red  Red  Robin 

•  For  Me  And  My  Gal  •  I'll  Take  You 
Home  Ageun  Kathleen  •  Hey  Good 
Looking  •  Lady  Of  Spain  •  Around  The 
World  •  South  Of  The  Border  •  Jamaican 
Farewell  •  Somewhere  My  Love  • 
Somebody  Stole  My  Gal  •  I'm  Sitting  On 
Top  Of  The  World  •  Don't  Sit  Under  The 
Apple  Tree  •  A  Shanty  In  Old  Shanty 
Town  •  You  Are  My  Sunshine  •  Buttons 
And  Bows  •  Red  River  Valley  •  Your 
Cheatin'  Heart  •  Cold,  Cold  Heart  •  Half 
As  Much  •  Anytime  You're  Feeling  Lonely 

•  Carolina  In  The  Morning  •  You  Made 
Me  Love  You  •  Mammy  •  Pretty  Baby  •  If 
You  Knew  Susie  •  1  Want  A  Girl  •  Pack  Up 
Your  Troubles  •  Don't  Fence  Me  In  • 
April  Showers  •  There's  A  Tavern  In  The 
Town  •  Somebody  Else  Is  Taking  My 
Place  •  Moonlight  Bay  •  Heart  Of  My 
Heart  •  Baby  Face  •  Five  Foot  Two  •  Put 
Your  Arms  Around  Me  •  Toot,  Toot, 
Toolsie  •  Have  You  Ever  Been  Lonely  • 
Have  I  Told  You  Lately  •  Nobody's  Darlin' 
But  Mine  •  By  The  Light  Of  The  Silvery 
Moon  •  All  Of  Me  •  It's  A  Sin  to  Tell  A  Ue 

•  Ramblin'  Rose  •  When  You're  Smilin'  • 
California  Here  1  Come  •  Yes  Sir,  That's 
My  Baby  •  Four  Leaf  Clover  •  Forever 
And  Ever  •  Goodnight  Irene  •  Let  Me  Call 
You  Sweetheart  •  My  Wild  Irish  Rose  • 
When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling  •  Bye,  Bye 
Blackbird  •  Comin'  Around  The  Mountain 

•  I  Love  You  Because  •  Tie  A  Yellow 
Ribbon  •  Singin'  The  Blues  •  AND  MANY 
MORE...  100  IN  ALL! 

2  Cassettes  #ASC  $19.98  2  CDs  #ASD  $24.98 


With  The  Emerald  Isle 


Singers  &  Orchestra 
FREE!  Includes  The  Words 
To  Every  Song! 

Everyone  enjoys  a  great  Irish  sing-along  and 
here  are  36  of  the  happiest  Irish  songs  and 
melodies  ever  recorded. 
When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling  •  The  Rose  Of 
Trsdee  •  Danny  Boy  •  Forty  Shades  Of 
Green  •  The  Unicom  •  The  Minstrel  Boy  • 
M-O-T-H-E-R  •  Believe  Me  If  All  Those 
Endearing  Young  Chzums  •  Dear  Old 
Donegal  •  It's  The  Same  Old  Shillelagh  • 
Harrigan  •  MacNamara's  Band  •  Galway 
Bay  •  That's  An  Irish  Lullaby  •  Sweet  Rosie 
O'Grady  •  My  Wild  Irish  Rose  •  Mother 
Machree  •  Clancy  Lowered  The  Boom  •  A 
Little  Bit  O'  Heaven  •  I'll  Take  You  Home 
Again  Kathleen  •  The  Wearin'  Of  The 
Green  •  It's  A  Great  Day  For  The  Irish  • 
How  Can  You  Buy  Killamey  •  Peg  O'  My 
Heart  •  Dear  Hearts  and  Gentle  People  • 
Peggy  O'Neil  •  Amazing  Grace  •  When  1 
Grow  Too  Old  To  Dream  •  AND 
MORE...36  SONGS  IN  ALL! 


#FSC$12.! 


CD  #FSD  $16.1 


Nana 

Mouskouri 

Songs 
The  Whole 
World  Loves! 

Critics  and  fans  agree,  she  may  have  the 
most  stirringly  beautiful  voice  in  the  world. 
Now,  m  a  heart-touching  new  treasury.  Nana 
Mouskouri  sings  songs  the  whole  world  loves. 
Autumn  Leaves  •  Vaya  Con  Dios  •  And  1 
Love  You  So  •  Siboney  •  As  Time  Goes  By 

•  Amapola  •  The  Summer  Knows  • 
Habanera  •  The  Wind  Beneath  My  Wings 

•  Quiereme  Mucho  •  Casta  Diva  •  Only 
Time  Will  Tell  •  Love  Changes  Everything 

•  Caminito  •  Granada  •  Malaguena  • 
Smile  •  AND  MORE  BEAUTIFVL 
FA  VORITES...I9  IN  ALL! 

Cassette  #MTC  $12.98  CD  #MTD  $16.98 


Brand  New!  Collections  On  Cassettes  &  CD's! 

For  Fast  Service  Mail  No-Risk  Coupon  Today!  • 


Enjoy  enchanting  steel  drums,  guitars  and  tropical 
percussion  in  a  giant  collection  of  island  favorites. 
There's  a  touch  of  paradise  in  every  delightful  hit. 
Day-0  (Banana  Boat  Song)  •  Yellow  Bird  • 
Red  Sails  In  The  Sunset  •  Island  In  The  Sun 
•  Girl  From  Ipanema  •  Guantanamera  • 
Jamaica  Farewell  •  Kokomo  •  La  Bamba  • 
La  Paloma  •  Limbo  Rock  •  Margaritaville  • 
Marianne  •  Matilda,  Matilda  •  Brown-Eyed 
Girl  •  Red  Red  Wine  •  Sailing  •  Tequila  • 
Hot  Hot  Hot  •  Beyond  The  Reef  •  Drifting 
And  Dreaming  •  Harbor  Lights  •  Little 
Brown  Gal  •  Lovely  Hula  Hands  •  Moon  Of 
Manakoora  •  Now  Is  The  Hour  •  Pearly 
Shells  •  Sweet  Leilani  •  To  You 
Sweetheart,  Aloha  •  It's  Only  A  Paper  Moon 
Cassette  #CIC  $12.98     CD  #CID  $16.98 


The  Rich,  Romantic  Sound  Of 
The  101  Strings  Orchestra! 

Let  the  lush,  cascading  sounds  of  the  101 
Strings  Orchestra  fill  your  days  and  nights  with 
beautiful  music  of  love. 
Clair  de  Lune  •  Fascination  •  Autumn 
Leaves  •  La  Vie  En  Rose  •  Stardust  •  Three 
Coins  In  A  Fountain  •  There's  A  Small 
Hotel  •  Song  From  Moulin  Rouge  •  Blue 
Tango  •  More  Than  You  Know  •  Some 
Enchanted  Evening  •  Mam'selle  •  Red 
Sails  In  The  Sunset  •  Tenderly  •  The  Way 
You  Look  Tonight  •  Where  Or  When  • 
You  Belong  To  My  Heart  •  The  Nearness 
Of  You  •  Fly  Me  To  The  Moon  •  Canadian 
Sunset  •  Maria  Elena  •  Swan  Lake  •  La 
Paloma  •  Secret  Love  •  Somewhere  My 
Love  •  Moonlight  Serenade  •  Romeo  & 
Juliet  Love  Theme  •  Dear  Heart  •  Moon  Of 
Manakoora  •  All  The  Things  You  Are  • 
With  A  Song  In  My  Heart  •  If  Ever  I  Would 
Leave  You  •  The  Look  Of  Love  •  Love  Is  A 
Many-Splendored  Thing  •  If  I  Loved  You  • 
Misty  •  Arrivederci  Roma  •  Harbor  Lights 
•  Granada  •  Ebb  Tide  •  Moon  River  • 
Unforgettable  •  AND  MORE... 52  IN  ALL! 
3  Cassettes  #VIC  $19.98   3  CDs  #V1D  $26.98 


A  Special  Tribute  To  The  Most 
Loved  Singer  Of  Our  Time 

Perry  -^^^ 
Como 

Celebrating  ,  / 

50  Years  With 
50  Great  Hits! 

He  v^^as  the  most  loved  singer  of  our  time.  Now 
you  can  enjoy,  once  more,  50  of  Perry's  magi- 
cally beautiful  recordings  sung  in  the  casual, 
intimate  style  that  made  you  feel  he  was 
singing  for  you  alone.  Don't  miss  out! 
With  A  Song  In  My  Heart  •  Dream  Along 
With  Me  •  And  1  Love  You  So  •  Prisoner 
Of  Love  •  No  Other  Love  •  1  Wonder 
Who's  Kissing  Her  Now  •  Hot  Diggity  •  Till 
The  End  Of  Time  •  Without  A  Song  • 
Anema  E  Core  •  Because  •  Bless  This 
House  •  Catch  A  Falling  Star  •  Don't  Let 
The  Stars  Get  In  Your  Eyes  •  Girl  Of  My 
Dreams  •  If  •  It's  Impossible  •  If  1  Loved 
You  •  Long  Ago  &  Far  Away  'Sleepy  Time 
Gal  •  Surrender  •  Temptation  •  You  Alone 
•  Young  At  Heart  •  "A"  You're  Adorable  • 
It's  Only  A  Paper  Moon  •  Linda  •  Oh  How 

1  Miss  You  Tonight  •  Far  Away  Places  •  I'm 
Always  Chasing  Reunbows  •  More  •  Try  To 
Remember  •  Maybe  •  Forever  And  Ever  • 
They  Say  It's  Wonderful  •  We've  Only  Just 
Begun  •  When  1  Fall  In  Love  •  Dear  Hearts 
And  Gentle  People  •  AND  MANY 
MORE...50  IN  ALL! 

2  Cassettes  #PEC  $19.98  2  CDs  #PED  $24.98 

The  World's  Greatest  Irish  Tenor 

,  Frank 
?  Patterson 


Frank  is  gone  now,  but  you  can 
enjoy,  once  more,  the  pure, 
beautiful  voice  of  Ireland's 
greatest  tenor  performing  24  beloved  favorites. 
Beautiful  Dreamer  •  Try  To  Remember  • 
Wind  Beneath  My  Wings  •  Rose  of  Tralee 
•  You'll  Never  Walk  Alone  •  Danny  Boy  • 
Green,  Green  Grass  of  Home  •  Memory 
(Cats)  •  It's  A  Long  Way  To  Tipperary  • 
When  You  And  I  Were  Young  Maggie  • 
Red  Sails  In  The  Sunset  •  An  Irish  Lullaby 
(Too-ra-loo-raO  •  The  Last  Rose  Of 
Summer  •  Moon  River  •  True  Love  • 
Galway  Bay  •  Believe  Me  If  All  Those 
Endearing  Young  Charms  •  When  Irish 
Eyes  Are  Smiling  •  I'll  Take  You  Home 
Again  Kathleen  •  Impossible  Dream  • 
Amazing  Grace  •  AND  MORE! 
2  Cassettes  #FPC  $12.98  1  CD  #FPD  $16.98 


Mel 
Tillis 

His  Beautiful 
Songs  Of  Faith 
Treasury 

For  over  40  years  this  beloved  star 
l^^^M  °'  country  music  has  thrilled  fans 
l^^^^  with  hit  after  wonderful  hit.  Now, 

Mel  Tillis  has  recorded  Beyond  The 
Sunset,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  albums  of 
all.  Here  are  24  inspiring  songs  of  faith. 
Beyond  The  Sunset  •  One  The  Wings  Of  A 
Dove  •  He  •  Mansion  Over  The  Hilltop  • 
His  Eye  Is  On  The  Sparrow  •  Peace  In  The 
Valley  •  Precious  Memories  •  Just  A  Closer 
Walk  With  Thee  •  Church  In  The  Wildwood 
•  He'll  Understand  And  Say  Well  Done  • 
This  Ole  House  •  Softly  And  Tenderiy  • 
What  A  Friend  We  Have  In  Jesus  •  1  Saw 
The  Light  •  Old  Rugged  Cross  •  Ufe's 
Railway  To  Heaven  •  Standing  On  The 
Promises  •  Take  My  Hand  Precious  Lord  • 
How  Great  Thou  Art  •  AND  MORE... 24 
INSPIRING  FA  VORITES  IN  ALL! 
Cassette  #LBC  $12.98      CD  #LBD  $16.98 


Money  Back  Guarantee! 

If  you  are  not  completely  delighted  return 
for  a  full  refund. ..no  questions  asked! 

Not  Sold  In  Stores!  Order  Today! 


We  Ship  FREE!  No  Postage  or  Handling  Fees! 

'ihe  Beautiful  Music  Company,  Dept.  F-206^ 
320  Main  Street,  Northport,  NY  1 1768 


City_ 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ITEM 


Enclosed  is  Check  or 
Money  Order  For  $  _ 
Or  Charge  To: 


Shipping  & 
Handling 
Sales  Tax 


(NY  Residents  Only) 

□  VISA  □  MasterCard  TOTAL 
□  Discover    □  American  Express 


FREE 


^xp.  Date  - 


Since  its 
inception, 
The  American 
Legion  has 
served  as  an 
advocate  for 
veterans. 


A  friend  to 


the  GI  for  82 


BY  STEVE  BROOKS 

LEGIONNAIRE  James  Rardon 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  wrote  a 
letter  to  The  American  Le- 
gion Dispatch  this  past  spring  ex- 
plaining how  he  had  become 
100-percent  disabled  during  his 
military  service  in  World  War  II 
and  was  eligible  to  receive  dis- 
ability payments.  He  thanked  the 
Legion  for  serving  as  sponsor  for 
his  benefits. 
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But  he  also  made  it  a  point  in 
his  letter  to  thank  the  world's 
largest  veterans  organization  for 
something  else.  "My  biggest 
praise,"  Rardon  said,  "is  for  The 
American  Legion  and  its  sponsor- 
ship of  the  legislation  for  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights.  On  completion  of  naval 
duty  at  the  age  of  19, 1  returned 
home  and  enrolled  in  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  a  received  a  B.S.  degree 
in  June  1950.  Without  the  GI  Bill, 
this  would  have  been  impossible. " 


years 

The  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  originat- 
ed by  The  American  Legion  and 
passed  by  Congress  in  1944,  was 
landmark  legislation.  By  provid- 
ing education  and  housing  bene- 
fits for  GIs,  it  helped  ease  the 
transition  of  millions  of  veterans 
moving  back  into  civilian  life. 

It  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
legislative  achievement  of  The 
American  Legion  and  led  to  edu- 
cational benefits  for  millions  of 
veterans  through  the  years. 


The  First  Caucus  at  the  Cirque  de 
Paris  in  March  1919  where  veter- 
ans of  world  War  I  founded  The 

American  Legion.  The  American  Legion 
Library 


But  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  Le- 
gion's rich  history  as  an  advo- 
cate for  both  the  GI  serving  his 
country  and  the  veteran  deserv- 
ing his  country's  gratitude  for  a 
job  well  done. 

The  preamble  to  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Constitution  clearly 
states  the  many  hats  the  organi- 
zation wears: 

For  God  and  Country,  we  asso- 
ciate ourselves  together  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

To  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  maintain  law  and  or- 
der; to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one 
hundred  percent  Americanism;  to 
preserve  the  memories  and  inci- 


dents of  our  associations  in  the 
great  wars;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of 
individual  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation;  to  com- 
bat the  autocracy  of  both  the  class- 
es and  the  masses;  to  make  right 
the  master  of  might;  to  promote 
peace  and  goodwill  on  earih;  to 
safeguard  and  transmit  to  posteri- 
ty the  principles  of  justice,  freedom 
and  democracy;  to  consecrate  and 
sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our 
devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness. 

Through  the  years,  the  Legion 
has  expanded  on  all  those  direc- 
tives while  having  no  equal  in  the 
fight  for  the  rights  of  the  GI  and 
the  veteran. 

"Whenever  members  of  Con- 
gress divide  the  fiscal  pie,  The 
American  Legion  will  be  there  to 
remind  them  to  whom  an  ample 
portion  must  be  served:  He  or  she 
who  preserved  freedom,  justice 
and  democracy  under  a  cardinal 
vow,  T  am  prepared  to  give  my 
Kfe  in  their  defense,'"  National 
Commander  Ray  G.  Smith  told 
Congress  in  September  2000. 

Smith's  words  echoed  those 
spoken  by  Past  National 
Commander  E.  Roy  Stone  in 
1994  when  he  explained  The 
American  Legion's  role  in  serv- 
ing America's  vets. 

"We  are  sort  of  a  cross 
between  a  lobbying  group  and  an 
advocacy  organization  that  looks 
out  for  America's  veterans,"  he 
said.  "We  beheve  that  the  contri- 
butions of  America's  veterans  and 
their  sacrifices  have  earned  them 
special  consideration." 

And  so,  for  more  than  82  years, 
the  Legion  has  carried  the  torch  of 
that  special  consideration. 

In  the  Beginning.  The  Legion's 
initial  platform  at  its  founding  in 
1919  called  for  better  benefits  for 
veterans  through  a  variety  of  av- 
enues: new  agencies  to  help  vet- 
erans get  jobs  and  receive  over- 
due pay  from  the  government; 
more  rehabilitation  assistance  for 
disabled  veterans;  protection  for 
service  members  under  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act;  and  equal  dis- 
ability pay  for  all  veterans. 

The  Legion  also  sought  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  compen- 
sation for  veterans  under  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act,  a 
large  standing  army  and  more 
air  power. 


For  God  and  Country, 
we  associate  ourselves 
together  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

To  uphold  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca; to  maintain  law  and 
order;  to  foster  and  per- 
petuate a  one  hundred 
percent  Americanism;  to 
preserve  the  memories 
and  incidents  of  our  as- 
sociations in  the  great 
wars;  to  inculcate  a 
sense  of  individual 
obligation  to  the 
community,  state  and 
nation;  to  combat  the 
autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses; 
to  make  right  the  master 
of  might;  to  promote 
peace  and  goodwill  on 
earth;  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the 
principles  of  justice, 
freedom  and  democracy; 
to  consecrate  and  sanc- 
tify our  comradeship  by 
our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness. 
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The  Tomb  of  the  unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  is 
due  to  legislation  introduced  by  Hamilton  Fish  Sr.,  one  of  the  Legion's 

founders.  The  American  Legion  Library 


After  World  War  I,  the  Legion 
focused  on  the  post-war 
problems  of  veterans,  particular- 
ly the  treatment  of  those  who 
were  disabled.  With  no  central 
authority  on  the  issue,  disabled 
veterans  found  themselves  star- 
ing at  confusing  laws  and 
bureaucratic  red  tape. 

The  Legion  concentrated  its  ef- 
forts toward  rectifying  these  prob- 
lems. Lobbying  by  the  Legion 
helped  lead  to  the  1919  passing  of 
the  Sweet  Bill  in  Congress,  which 
among  other  things  increased  total 
disability  payments  from  $30  to 
$80  per  month. 

Two  years  later,  the  efforts  of 
the  Legion  to  consolidate  three 
federal  agencies  into  a  single  vet- 
erans agency  were  rewarded 
with  the  passage  of  the  second 
Sweet  Bin. 

The  War  Risk  Bureau,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Training  and 
Public  Health  Service  were  com- 
bined in  1921  to  form  the  Veter- 
ans Bureau.  Immediately  Legion 
members  began  meeting  with  the 
director  of  the  new  bureau, 
Charles  F.  Forbes,  to  introduce 
Legion  concerns  and  criticisms. 

On  Dec.  21,  1920,  Rep.  Hamil- 
ton Fish  Sr.,  R-N.Y.,  one  of  the 
Legion's  founders  and  a  past  na- 
tional commander,  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  return  to 
the  United  States  of  an  unknown 


American  soldier  killed  in  France 
and  his  burial  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  a  tomb  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  Memorial 
Amphitheater  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  The  measure 
was  approved  on  March  4,  1921, 
as  PubKc  Resolution  67  of  the 
66th  Congress,  creating  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

At  the  1923  National  Conven- 
tion, the  Legion  drafted  91  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the 


way  the  government  treated  dis- 
abled veterans.  One  year  later, 
the  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans  Legislation  was 
created,  giving  vets  an  actual 
committee  in  Congress  to  con- 
centrate on  veterans  issues.  Le- 
gionnaire Royal  C.  Johnson 
chaired  the  committee. 

That  same  year,  the  Legion 
struck  a  blow  for  veterans  com- 
pensation when  last-minute  work 
on  the  part  of  the  organization's 


America's  investment  in  Gi  Bill  pays  off 


BY  MARK  SHIELDS 

FIFTY-ONE  years  ago,  328,841  American  men 
graduated  from  the  country's  colleges  -  three 
times  greater  than  the  number  of  graduates  just 
a  decade  earlier.  During  those  10  years,  which  began 
with  the  nation  still  deep  in  depression,  the  United 
States  fought  and  won  World  War  II  and  the 
Congress  passed  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
had  signed  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act, 
which  was  primarily  intended  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment among  returning  veterans. 

Thanks  to  Jack  Cejnar,  a  public-relations  officer 
with  The  American  Legion  (which  had  been  the 
most  indispensable  lobbyist  backing  the  law),  it 
would  be  forever  known  as  the  GI  BiU  of  Rights. 

Before  the  GI  Bill,  a  college  education  had  been 
not  only  beyond  the  dreams  of  American  working- 
class  families  but  nearly  the  exclusive  experience  of 
the  children  of  professional  and/or  affluent  parents. 


The  GI  Bill  changed  all  that  almost  immediately,  and 
it  changed  America  permanently. 

The  numbers  tell  the  story.  Prior  to  World  War  II, 
under  5  percent  of  Americans  over  the  age  of  25  had 
completed  four  years  of  college.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  optimism  and  national  confidence  sparked  by  the 
success  of  the  GI  Bill,  eventually  one  out  of  four 
Americans  over  25  would  be  a  college  graduate. 

As  Michael  J.  Bennett  reminds  us  in  his  terrific 
book  on  the  social  miracle  the  GI  Bill  wrought, 
"When  Dreams  Came  True,"  while  the  American  Le- 
gion championed  the  legislation,  giants  of  American 
education  —  including  Harvard  President  James  B. 
Conant  and  University  of  Chicago  President  Robert 
M.  Hutchins  —  were  both  adamant  and  elitist  in 
their  opposition. 

Conant  publicly  expressed  concern  that  the  arrival 
of  veterans  would  inevitably  lower  academic  stan- 
dards. Hutchins  wrote  of  his  fear  that  the  vets  would 
turn  American  colleges  into  "educational  hobo  jun- 
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famed  lobbyist,  John  Thomas 
Taylor,  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Adjusted  Compensation  Bill.  The 
bill  provided  compensation  for 
veterans  and  for  the  dependents 
of  certain  deceased  veterans. 
Those  vets  were  paid  for  each  day 
of  service,  either  at  home  or  over- 
seas. The  money  was  payable  ei- 
ther in  cash  or  through  a  life  in- 
surance policy. 

President  Coohdge  vetoed  the 
legislation,  but  the  veto  was 
overridden  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

"The  credit  belongs  to  no  sin- 
gle man,  to  no  single  unit,  but  to 
all  the  Legion,"  said  then-Nation- 
al Commander  John  R.  Quinn  in 
the  June  6,  1923,  issue  of  The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 

Lobbying  on  the  part  of  the  Le- 
gion also  resulted  in  the  1924 
World  War  Veterans  Act,  which 
consolidated  veterans  laws  to 
form  a  firm  federal  government 
policy  for  disabled  veterans  while 
broadening  the  criteria  for 
service-connected  disabilities. 

And  in  1929,  the  Legion  fought 
for  and  won  passage  of  the 
Rogers  Hospital  Bill,  which  autho- 
rized nearly  $16  million  toward 
hospital  construction. 

The  Legion's  early  role  didn't 
stop  with  lobbying.  In  1922  alone, 
nearly  500,000  vets  found  perma- 
nent work  through  the  Legion, 


while  another  200,000  found  tem- 
porary jobs.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  Americanism  division,  posts 
became  employment  bureaus  that 
worked  to  find  jobs  for  veterans 
within  their  own  communities. 

Through  the  Lean  Times.  The 

Legion  was  at  the  forefront  of  the 
veterans  fight  during  the  Great 
Depression,  helping  convert  the 
Veterans  Bureau  to  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  move  com- 
bined the  former  office  with  the 
Bureau  of  Pensions  and  the  Na- 
tional Home  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer Soldiers.  Veterans  affairs 
were  now  under  the  supervisory 
power  of  the  president  and  the 
laws  granting  veterans  benefits. 

But  lean  economic  times  led 
to  veterans  benefits  taking  a  big 
hit.  The  Economic  Act  of  1933 
wiped  out  $400  million  in  veter- 
ans benefits. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
in  his  speech  to  the  1933  Ameri- 
can Legion  National  Convention  in 
Chicago,  no  doubt  didn't  endear 
himself  to  Legionnaires  when  he 
said,  "No  person,  because  he  wore 
a  uniform,  must  be  placed  in  a 
special  class  of  beneficiaries  over 
and  above  all  other  citizens.  The 
fact  of  wearing  a  uniform  does  not 
mean  that  he  can  demand  and  re- 
ceive from  his  government  a  bene- 
fit that  no  other  citizen  receives." 


But  the  '30s  were  harsh  times. 
Veterans  were  thrown  out  of  VA 
and  military  hospitals,  and  some 
who  couldn't  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  their  families  commit- 
ted suicide. 

The  Legion  attempted  to  help 
in  many  ways,  setting  up  soup 
kitchens  at  the  post  level  and 
dispersing  funds  to  veterans 
through  The  American  Legion 
Welfare  Relief  Fund. 

An  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  allowed 
posts  to  screen  veterans  for  job 
placement,  which  resulted  in 
work  for  thousands  of  veterans. 
And  the  Legion  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Congress  to  include  federal 
job  assistance  to  veterans  in  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933. 
World  War  I  veterans  now  had  a 
nationwide  network  of  job 
offices  at  their  disposal  to  help 
them  find  work. 

But  the  biggest  relief  for  veter- 
ans came  with  the  1934  passage  of 
Public  Law  141.  Based  upon  a  se- 
ries of  Legion  recommendations, 
the  law  stated: 

■  No  veteran  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty  should  suffer  any  re- 
ductions in  benefits  granted  in 
legislation  in  effect  prior  to 
March  19,  1933. 

■  Federal  hospitalization 
should  be  provided  to  veterans 
who  cannot  afford  it. 


gles."  Later,  Conant  would  admit  his  error  and  call 
veterans  on  his  campus  "the  most  mature  and  most 
promising  students  Harvard  has  ever  had." 

Some  7.8  milhon  veterans,  close  to  half  of  those 
ehgible,  enrolled  in  a  school  or  job-training 
program.  Also  available  to  GIs  were  loan  guarantees 
to  buy  a  home.  That  impact  was  profound:  Before 
the  war,  two-thirds  of  Americans  rented  their 
homes;  after  the  GI  Bill,  two  out  of  three  would  own 
their  homes. 

Opponents  of  the  GI  Bill  who  had  condemned  it  as 
a  "handout"  that  would  erode  character  were 
silenced  by  the  social  and  professional  mobility  this 
law  made  possible. 

The  entire  postwar  cost  of  $14.5  billion,  neutral 
studies  have  estimated,  has  been  returned  at  least 
seven  times  over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  the  form  of 
increased  tax  revenues. 

The  GI  Bill  produced  450,000  engineers,  240,000 
accountants,  230,000  teachers,  97,000  scientists, 
67,000  doctors,  122,000  dentists  and  -  by  the  early 
1960s  -  one  half  of  the  membership  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 


By  1964,  three  out  of  four  Americans,  not  surpris- 
ingly, trusted  the  federal  government  "to  do  what  is 
right"  all  or  most  of  the  time.  Over  the  last  quarter- 
century,  that  trust  number  has  dropped  to  just  one 
out  of  four.  Successful  presidential  candidates  of  both 
parties  run  against  the  government  they  seek  to  lead 
and  against  Washington,  where  they  strive  to  live. 

That  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink 
are  safer  and  cleaner  now  is  a  direct  result  of  the  ac- 
tions of  our  federal  government  we  do  not  celebrate. 
We  instead  deny.  That  our  elderly  citizens  are 
healthier  and  dramatically  less  poor  because  of  the 
actions  of  our  federal  government  we  do  not 
celebrate.  We  instead  deny. 

To  recognize  and  to  celebrate  true  national  success 
inspires  our  collective  optimism  and  our  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  act  again  for  the  common  good.  That 
is  both  the  value  and  the  legacy  of  the  GI  Bill. 

Mark  Shields  is  a  political  columnist  based  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  is  a  regular  commentator  on  PBS'  "The 
NewsHonr  With  Jim  Lehrer"  and  CNN's  "Capital 
Gang. "  His  column  is  distributed  by  Creators  Syndicate. 
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Above:  Legionnaire  Francis  M. 
Sullivan  swims  in  a  sea  of  peti- 
tions supporting  the  Legion's 
efforts  to  pass  the  Gl  Bill  of  Rights 

in  1944.  The  American  Legion  Library 


Right:  Members  of  the  Legion 
team  who  worked  on  the  Gl  Bill 
legislation  join  others  in  witness- 
ing President  Roosevelt  sign  it  in 

June  1944.  Ttie  American  Legion  Library 

■  Service-connected  veterans 
who  were  given  the  status  prior 
to  March  20,  1933,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  it. 

Taylor  again  lobbied  on  behalf 
of  the  Legion,  and  in  February 
1934,  Congress  passed  the  bill 
into  law.  The  legislation,  along 
with  Legion  lobbying  to  restore 
additional  veterans  benefits, 
helped  reverse  the  effects  of  the 
Economic  Act  of  1933,  which  had 
erased  the  Legion's  prior  efforts. 

Conflict  Across  the  Globe.  As 

World  War  II  got  under  way, 
150,000  Legionnaires  went  to 
war.  The  rest  helped  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  take  up  the  role  as  a 
leader  on  the  home  front. 

Legionnaires  conducted  scrap- 
metal  drives,  sold  war  bonds  and 
stamps  and  coordinated  massive 
blood  drives  with  the  Red  Cross. 
Posts  were  opened  up  to  home- 
sick men  and  women  in  uniform 
while  Legionnaires  worked  to 
boost  morale  for  troops  across  the 
country.  They  headed  up  drives  to 
send  cigarettes,  records  and  other 
items  to  troops  stationed  overseas. 
Approximately  400,000  members 
served  as  air-raid  wardens. 

The  Legion  sponsored  the  Vic- 
tory Corps,  a  high-school  program 
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that  trained  young  men  in  military 
drills  to  prepare  them  for  war. 

"Every  Legionnaire  and  his 
family  is  at  the  service  of  the  U.S. 
government  for  the  No.  1  job  of 
winning  the  war,"  then-National 
Commander  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh 
said  in  1942.  "I  have  told  that  to 
President  Roosevelt;  I  know  that 
every  Legionnaire  wanted  me  to 
say  it.  Thousands  of  world  war 
veterans  and  their  sons  are  in  the 
uniform  of  the  armed  forces. 
Those  of  us  who  must  remain  at 
civilian  tasks  will  back  up  the  na- 
tion's military  and  naval  person- 
nel with  everything  we've  got." 

But  the  biggest  impact  felt  by 
the  Legion's  work  in  the  '40s  -  an 
impact  still  felt  today  -  got  its 
start  on  Mayflower  Hotel 
stationery  in  Washington,  D.C. 

That's  where  PNC  Harry  W. 
Colmery  penned  the  first  draft  of 
what  became  known  as  the  Gl 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  the  Serviceman's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  The 
legislation  paved  the  way  for  vet- 


1 


erans  to  re-enter  civihan  life  by 
providing  compensation  for  tem- 
porary unemployment  and  subsi- 
dies for  medical  care,  mortgages 
and  education  needs. 

The  passage  of  the  bill,  which 
took  just  five  months  from  start 
to  finish,  led  to  the  greatest  surge 
of  college  enrollment  ever.  Nearly 
8  million  World  War  II  veterans 
went  to  school  on  the  Gl  Bill, 
while  the  home-loan  provisions 
gave  home  ownership  to  miUions 
of  veterans. 

The  Gl  Bill  of  Rights  has  been 
called  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  social  legislafion  ever.  But  after 
its  passage.  Legionnaires  didn't 
rest  on  their  laurels.  Instead,  they 
campaigned  for  jobs  on  behalf  of 
unemployed  veterans,  many  dis- 
abled. The  organizafion  was  vital 
in  draffing  the  language  of  the 
1944  Veterans  Preference  Act, 
which  gave  veterans  a  five-point 
preference  on  federal  job  exams. 

The  Child  Welfare  Division 
aided  thousands  of  veterans  and 


their  families,  and  individual 
posts  contributed  financial  help  to 
vets  who  slipped  through  the 
benefits  loopholes. 

Legionnaires  helped  distribute 
more  than  960  million  units  of 
penicillin  to  veterans  and  their 
families  and  went  from  hospital 
to  hospital  trying  to  cheer  up  vets 
who'd  lost  limbs  in  World  War  II. 
Due  in  large  part  to  Legion 
efforts,  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  was  created  in 
1946  to  conduct  research  in  pros- 
thetics. The  department  was  the 
forerunner  of  VA's  Veterans 
Health  Service  and  Research  Ad- 
ministration. 

But  the  Legion's  efforts  didn't 
stop  with  helping  the  veteran  in- 
jured on  the  battlefield.  In  May 
1946,  the  Legion  and  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  presented 
the  American  Heart  Association 
with  a  check  for  $50,000  to  begin 
more  extensive  research. 

Posts  and  departments  across 
the  country  followed  suit,  raising 


"As  the  nation's  largest  veterans  organization 
in  the  country,  the  Legion  has  accepted  a 
special  obligation  to  work  for  the  best  interest 
of  veterans  in  harmony  with  the  well-being  of 
the  entire  nation." 

-  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


credit  for  each  month  of  active 
duty  between  Sept.  16,  1940,  and 
July  24,  1947,  was  instituted. 

Improvements  to  the  military 
sought  by  the  Legion  came  in  the 
form  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of 
1955,  which,  though  not 
completely  satisfying  to  the  Le- 
gion, did  provide  a  plan  of  basic 
training  designed  to  strengthen 
the  reserve  while  providing  rea- 
sonable means  for  enforcing  re- 
serve obligations. 

The  Legion's  biggest  fight  in 
the  1950s  came  in  preventing  the 
Veterans  Administration  from 
being  dismantled.  The  Hoover 
Commission,  created  to  examine 
cost  efficiency  within  the  U.S. 
government,  recommended  a  few 
VA  functions,  primarily  medical 
and  insurance,  be  handled  out- 
side the  agency. 

The  Legion,  which  had  been 
critical  of  the  VA  in  the  past, 
came  to  the  agency's  defense,  ar- 
guing that  despite  the  VA's  prob- 
lems, using  a  single  agency  was 
sfill  the  best  way  to  administer 
veterans  benefits.  The  American 
Legion  also  pointed  out  several 
improvements  the  VA  had  made 
through  the  years. 

Testimony  before  Congress  by 
Legion  leaders,  along  with  a  se- 
ries of  publications  and  an  article 
in  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  kept  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's recommendation  from 
becoming  reality. 

Vietnam  and  Beyond.  U.S.  troops 
fighting  in  Vietnam  didn't  always 
find  the  support  at  home  that 
they  deserved.  But  Legionnaires 
across  the  country  worked  to  en- 
sure those  soldiers  -  both  the 
ones  returning  home  and  those 
still  fighting  -  felt  their  country 
was  behind  them. 

The  Legion  distributed  Ameri- 
can flag  pins  throughout  the 
country,  each  with  a  card  stating 
"Americans  are  serving  the  cause 
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Above:  PNC  Harry  w.  Colmery, 
left,  who  drafted  the  first  version 
of  the  Gl  Bill  of  Rights,  talks  with 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  cen- 
ter, and  PNC  Lynn  u.  Stambaugh. 
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money  on  their  own  while  pass- 
ing out  educational  pamphlets 
about  heart  disease.  Two  years 
later,  President  Truman  signed 
into  law  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Heart  Council. 

The  Korean  War  Era.  The 

Legion's  efforts  saw  the  passage 
of  the  Korean  War  GI  Bih  in  1952, 
which  extended  World  War  II  GI 
Bill  education  benefits  to  Korean 
War  veterans.  Almost  2.4  million 
Americans  received  an  education 
because  of  the  bill. 

Because  the  Korean  War  was 
called  a  "police  action"  at  the 
time,  those  wounded  in  action 
were  not  ehgible  for  VA  benefits. 
Intense  lobbying  by  the  Legion 
finally  led  to  Congress  passing 
Public  Law  28,  which  recognized 
those  who  served  in  Korea  as  war 
veterans. 

Military  service  in  the  1940s 
didn't  count  toward  Social  Securi- 
ty, but  thanks  to  Legion  efforts, 
that  changed  in  1950.  A  $160 
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of  freedom  in  Vietnam.  I  wear  my 
country's  flag  to  show  that  I  sup- 
port their  efforts."  And  in  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.,  Legionnaires  spon- 
sored a  parade  with  25,000 
marchers  to  show  support  for 
American  troops. 

The  Legion  also  was  one  of  the 
first  groups  to  lobby  for  a  full  ac- 
counting of  all  POW-MIAs  in  Viet- 
nam. Legionnaires  were  urged  to 
call  or  write  their  congressional 
representatives  on  behalf  of  the 
attempts  to  locate  America's  miss- 
ing soldiers. 

Job  fairs  conducted  by  Legion- 
naires put  veterans  in  touch  with 
prospective  employers,  schools 
and  community  leaders  who 
could  help  vets  find  work.  And 
the  Legion  reached  out  to  veter- 
ans with  the  "Our  Kind  of  Guy" 
program,  which  let  vets  know 
what  VA  benefits  were  available 
and  how  to  apply  for  them. 

The  Legion  supported  the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Act  of  1966, 
which  made  Vietnam  War  veter- 
ans eligible  for  GI  Bill  benefits, 
providing  education  benefits  for 
nearly  3.8  million  vets.  The  Le- 
gion also  helped  jump-start  the 
VA's  National  Cemetery  System, 
which  put  all  national  cemeteries 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  VA. 

The  1970s  saw  the  Legion 
fighting  on  all  fronts  for  veterans. 
President  Carter's  attempted  civil- 
service  reform  would  have  diluted 
preference  for  veterans  in  civil 
jobs,  but  all-out  lobbying  by  the 
Legion  led  to  the  measure  being 
rejected  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  A  year  later,  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  Veterans  Preference. 

In  1977,  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson 
III  attempted  to  get  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
relegated  to  subcommittee  status 
under  the  Human  Resources 
Committee.  Then-National  Com- 
mander William  J.  Rogers  sent 
telegrams  to  every  member  of  the 
Senate's  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee,  asking  them  to 
retain  the  Senate  VA  Committee. 
Legionnaires  across  the  country 
sent  their  senators  and  represen- 
tatives similar  messages,  and  the 
proposal  was  rejected. 

World  events  brought  Selective 
Service  to  America's  attention  in 
1979.  The  Legion  beheved  the 
system  in  place  at  the  time  would 
find  it  difficult  to  provide  neces- 


Medal  of  Honor  recipient  Staff  Sgt.  James  R.  Hendricks  joins  Marine  Pfc. 
Martha  Souders  at  the  Chicago  Service  Men  Center.  The  center  was 
one  of  three  where  The  American  Legion  served  more  than  15  tons  of 
fried  chicken  to  more  than  45,000  Gis  during  World  War  II.  The  American 

Legion  Library 

sary  armed  forces 
in  the  event  of  a 
national 
emergency  and 
called  for  better 
funding  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

On  June  25, 
1980,  Congress  ap- 
proved ending  a 
five-year  hiatus  for 
draft  registration 
while  approving 
$13.3  million  to 
upgrade  the  sys- 
tem's computer 
capability  and  reg- 
ister 4  million 
men. 


The  '80s  and  '90s 

Remnants  of  the 
Vietnam  War  car- 
ried over  into  the 
'80s,  as  veterans  continued  to  be 
frustrated  with  the  effects  of 
Agent  Orange  and  a  lack  of  under- 
standing by  the  government.  So  in 
1983,  the  Legion  sponsored  an 
independent  study  on  Agent  Or- 
ange with  Columbia  University. 

The  results  showed  a  demon- 
strable link  between  Agent 
Orange  and  the  diseases  plaguing 
Vietnam  War  veterans.  Thus  be- 
gan the  Legion's  fight  for  Agent 
Orange  benefits. 

When  the  VA  proposed  closing 
its  Vet  Centers  -  the  treatment 
facilities  for  Vietnam  War  veter- 


President  of  Goldblatt's  department  store,  Mau- 
rice Goldblatt,  purchases  a  war  bond  in  the  name 
of  his  son,  Pvt.  Noel  Goldblatt,  at  a  Legion-spon- 
sored bond  rally.  During  the  "Dad  to  Gl  Joe"  rally, 
war  bonds  totalling  $50,000  were  sold  in  15  min- 
utes. Tlie  American  Legion  Library 


ans  suffering  from  Post  Traumat- 
ic Stress  Disorder  -  the  Legion 
successfully  lobbied  to  save  the 
centers. 

Attempts  to  tax  veterans'  bene- 
fits met  with  the  Legion's  opposi- 
tion, and  in  1983  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  overturned  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  allow- 
ing for  such  taxation.  Ironically, 
the  ruling  came  50  years  after 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
had  stated  the  exact  opposite. 

"Veterans  have  been  obhged 
to  drop  their  own  affairs  and  take 
up  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 
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subjecting  themselves  to  the 
mental  and  physical  hazards  as 
well  as  economics  and  family 
detriments  which  are  peculiar  to 
military  service  which  do  not  ex- 
ist in  normal  civilian  life,"  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnquist  said.  "Our 
country  has  a  long-standing  poli- 
cy of  compensating  veterans  for 
their  past  contributions  by  pro- 
viding them  with  numerous  ad- 
vantages. This  policy  has  'always 
been  deemed  to  be  legitimate.'" 

The  Legion  was  one  of  the  dri- 
ving forces  behind  the  creation  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Veterans 
Appeals.  The  move  gave  veterans 
an  independent  forum  for  decid- 
ing questions  of  law  on  their 
claims.  Most  of  the  provisions  for 
the  court  came  from  the  Veterans 
Reassurance  Act,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Legion  and  introduced 
to  Congress  in  1988. 

One  of  the  Legion's  biggest 
victories  in  recent  decades  came 
in  January  1989,  when  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  became  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Legion  leadership  asked  its  mem- 
bers nationwide  to  contact  their 
congressional  representatives 
and  urge  co-sponsorship  of  a  bill 
turning  the  VA  into  a  cabinet  de- 
partment. When  a  spoiler 
amendment  was  attached  to  the 
bill  in  March  1988,  then-National 
Commander  John  "Jake"  Comer 
and  100  Legionnaires  attended  a 


Senate  Government  Affairs  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  the  bill  to  reg- 
ister opposition.  The  100  Legion- 
naires were  a  mix  of  constituents 
from  the  13  states  represented  on 
the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  eventual- 
ly quashed,  and  the  measure  was 
signed  into  law  Oct.  25,  1988,  giv- 
ing the  head  of  VA  the  status  of  a 
full  cabinet  secretary  and  the 
agency  the  new  name  "Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs."  This 
gave  veterans  much-deserved  rep- 
resentation in  the  highest  councils 
of  government. 

During  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
the  Legion  was  there  every  step  of 
the  way.  Then-National  Comman- 
der Robert  S.  Turner  was  asked  by 
President  George  Bush  to  go  to 
the  Gulf  to  review  troop  morale. 

On  Oct.  11,  1990,  the  Family 
Support  Network  was  created  to 
assist  the  families  of  military  per- 
sonnel deployed  during  Opera- 
tion Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm 
in  the  Middle  East,  providing 
everything  from  financial  assis- 
tance to  a  sympathetic  ear  for 
families  of  soldiers  in  the  Gulf. 

In  1995,  the  Legion  formed  its 
Persian  Gulf  Task  Force,  enhanc- 
ing the  organization's  service  to 
America's  newest  generation  of 
wartime  veterans,  thousands  of 
whom  still  suffer  from  illnesses 
linked  to  their  service  in  the  re- 
gion. 


The  American 
Legion's  Family 


work  assists  the 
families  of  mili- 
tary personnel 
on  deployment. 
The  network 
was  formed  dur- 
ing the  Persian 

Gulf  War.  John 
Simon 


HH^^^H       In  1997,  then- 

^^^QBHHH  National  Com- 

^^^^^B^^  mander  Anthony 
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system. 

Initially,  the  GI  Bill  of  Health 
called  for  open  access  to  the  VA 
health-care  system  by  all  veter- 
ans. Eligibility  Reform  was 
passed  in  the  104th  Congress, 
opening  access  within  existing 
appropriations.  Another  compo- 
nent of  the  bill  adopted  by  Con- 
gress was  allowing  VA  to  bill,  col- 
lect and  retain  all  third-party  re- 
imbursements. 

Unfavorable  estimates  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice have  stagnated  congressional 
action,  but  the  Legion  continues 
to  push  for  the  major  components 
of  the  bill  independently. 

And  in  1998,  then-National 
Commander  Harold  "Butch" 
Miller,  testifying  before  Congress, 
called  for  funding  to  remove  as- 
bestos from  VA-owned  building. 

Still  Fighting  the  Fight.  Today,  as 
the  face  of  war  has  changed  to 
global  peacekeeping  missions,  the 
Legion  continues  to  be  an  advocate 
of  both  the  GI  and  the  veteran. 

At  the  2000  National  Conven- 
tion in  Milwaukee,  the  Legion 
passed  Resolution  No.  104,  which 
calls  for  the  United  States  to  make 
sure  the  mission  has  a  clear  defin- 
ition of  its  vital  interests  as  they 
relate  to  peacekeeping  and 
humanitarian  operations;  that 
guidelines  for  the  mission  have 
been  established,  including  a 
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Georgia  Legionnaire  Martha  Conway  chats  with  soldiers  at  the  Fort 
Benning  rifle  range  during  a  Legion  Reconnect  visit.  Reconnect 
attempts  to  make  active-duty  soldiers  aware  of  the  Legion's  fight  to 
preserve  and  enhance  veterans'  benefits,  including  benefits  for  those 

still  in  uniform.  TomStratiman 


clear  exit  strategy;  that  there  be 
support  by  Congress  and  the 
American  people;  that  U.S.  forces 
will  be  commanded  only  by  U.S. 
officers;  and  that  service  mem- 
bers captured  by  hostile  forces 
will  be  granted  full  POW  status. 

Also  passed  at  the  2000  Con- 
vention was  Resolution  No.  112, 
which  listed  proposals  for  ensur- 
ing a  strong  national  defense,  in- 
cluding higher  military  spending, 
enhanced  military  quality-of-life 
features  and  improved  military 
health  care. 

In  October  2000,  National 
Commander  Ray  G.  Smith 
formally  petitioned  VA  to  add 
Type  2  diabetes  to  a  host  of  ill- 
nesses presumed  to  be  service- 
connected  due  to  Agent  Orange 
exposure  for  Vietnam  War  veter- 
ans. Twenty-seven  days  later,  VA 
approved  awarding  benefits  to 
those  veterans. 

The  Legion  has  also  pushed  for 
benefits  and  treatment  programs 
for  Vietnam  War  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  hepatitis  C. 

Gulf  War  illness  continues  to 
take  space  on  the  Legion's  plate, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  clarifying  the 
standards  for  compensation  for 
Persian  Gulf  veterans  suffering 
from  poorly  defined  and  undiag- 
nosed illnesses. 

The  Legion  is  lobbying  for  con- 
current receipt  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans.  Re- 
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tired  military  personnel  are  the 
only  class  of  federal  employees 
who  must  offset  their  retirement 
pay  with  disability  benefits. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  Legion's 
efforts,  this  practice  may  be  com- 
ing to  an  end;  concurrent  receipt 
legislation  was  introduced  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  this  year. 

The  Legion  successfully  lob- 
bied in  2000  for  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  106-475,  which 
reaffirmed  VA's  duty  to  assist 
veterans  filing  claims.  Among 
other  provisions,  the  law 
requires  VA  to  notify  veteran  ap- 
plicants with  incomplete  applica- 
tions of  what  evidence  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  application. 

The  Legion's  Veterans  Affairs 
and  Rehabilitation  division  works 
with  veterans  on  a  personal  basis. 
Its  staff  represents  veterans 
attempting  to  receive  benefits  and 
services  from,  among  others, 
VA's  Central  Office,  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  and  armed 
forces  boards  of  review. 

The  Legion's  Reconnect  Pro- 
gram mixes  Legionnaires  with 
active-duty  personnel  on  military 
bases  in  an  attempt  to  plug  the 
military  back  into  the  local  con- 
sciousness. Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  and  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  have  already  been 
stops  for  Legionnaires  trying  to 
make  service  members  aware  of 
the  Legion's  fight  for  GI  and  vet- 
erans rights. 

The  Legion  continually  lob- 


bies for  improvements  in  the  GI 
Bill.  Congress  passed  a  law  in- 
creasing the  bill's  benefits  last 
year,  while  bills  increasing  the 
benefits  again  are  currently  mov- 
ing through  Congress. 

The  Legion  has  donated  mil- 
Hons  of  dollars  to  America's  Kore- 
an and  World  War  11  memorials 
and  was  the  single-biggest  con- 
tributor ($1.2  miUion)  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial. 

An  award-winning  videotape, 
"America's  Veterans,"  has  been 
sent  to  schools  across  the  country, 
introducing  the  sacrifices  made  by 
this  nafion's  soldiers  to  a  new  gen- 
eration. And  programs  like  Boys 
State  and  Boys  Nation,  American 
Legion  Baseball,  National  Oratori- 
cal Contest  and  Shooting  Sports 
help  veterans  by  developing  moral 
and  well-rounded  youth. 

The  state  of  the  military  has 
changed.  Warfare  has  changed. 
Veterans  government  agencies 
have  changed.  The  maladies  af- 
fecting our  veterans  have  changed. 
The  Legion's  mission  has  not. 

It  continues  to  refiect  the  orga- 
nization's vision  of  responding  to 
quality-of-life  needs  of  all  veter- 
ans and  their  families  while 
pushing  to  maintain  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

"When  Legionnaires  fight  for 
veterans  benefits,  we're  not  only 
fighting  for  the  Vietnam  War  veter- 
an exposed  to  Agent  Orange  or  vet- 
erans who  should  receive  medical 
treatment  and  compensation  for 
hepatitis  C,"  Commander  Smith 
told  Congress  in  September  2000. 
"We're  also  fighfing  for  the  Gulf 
War  veteran  suffering  from  myste- 
rious symptoms  that  scienfists 
must  investigate  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  hospitals 
must  treat.  We  continue  to  insist 
on  improving  the  availability  of 
long-term  care  for  aging  veterans. 

"When  Legionnaires  fight  for 
military  quality-of-life  improve- 
ments, we're  not  only  fighting  for 
the  military  retiree  whose  promise 
of  free,  lifetime  health  care  was 
broken  by  Uncle  Sam.  We're  fight- 
ing for  better  pay,  allowances, 
equipment,  training  and  medical 
care  for  today's  armed  forces." 

Steve  Brooks  is  the  editor  of 
The  American  Legion  Dispatch. 
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Won't  Nick,  Scrape  or  Irritate  Cuts 
Only  Your  Hair,  Never  Your  Skin! 

Lightweight  and  completely  portable  for  use  at 
home,  office  or  travel,  the  Mark  V  'Turbine- 
Trimmer'  is  as  quick  and  easy  to  clean  as  it  is  to 
use.  Nothing  to  brush.  Nothing  to  disassemble. 
Simply  hold  it  under  water  and  rinse  it  clean. 
Also  comes  with  clear  plastic  cap  to  protect  the 
blades  when  not  in  use.  So  why  pay  4  times  more 
for  older,  slower  trimmers,  when  you  can  get  the 
newest,  most  advanced  and  fastest  turbine-trim- 
mer ever  for  only  $9.98  on  this  special  introduc- 
tory offer.  Satisfaction  fully  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  But  this  is  a  strictly  limited  introductory 
offer...  to  make  sure  you  do  not  miss  out  on  this 
sensational  price,  ACT  NOW! 

FOR  MORE  GREAT  BARGAINS  VISIT  US  AT: 

www.nationaltvbargains.com 


national  TV  bargains,  Dept.  TASA-0255 
1  Eversley  Ave,  Norwalk,  CT  0685I-S844 

Please  send  me  the  Turbine  Trimmers  ordered 
below  on  your  money-back  guarantee  (less  p&h). 

□  1  Turbine  Trimmer  only  $9.98 

□  SAVE!:  2  Turbine  Trimmers  only  $17.98 

□  BEST  OFFER:  3  Turbine  Trimmers  only  $24.98 

Add  S4.2S  for  PbH  no  matter  how  many  you  order 

Enclosed  is  $  check  or  money  order. 

(CT  residents  please  add  6%  Sales  Tax) 

OR:  Charge  it:  □  Visa  □  MasterCard  □  Amex 


Acct# . 
Name . 


_Exp. 


Address  

City  State  _ 


Zip. 


New  High-Speed  'Mark  V  Turbiiie-Trimmer'  Trims  and  Grooms  in  Seconds! 


HUM  Awnr  hair 


✓  Stainless  Steel  Turbine- 
Blades  Rotate  at  7,000  RPM^ 

✓  Safety-Guard  Housing 

✓  Rinses  Clean  Under  Water  - 
Nothing  To  Take  Apart 

✓  Lifetime  Blades  Never  Need 


✓  Lightweight,  Portable  Use  at 
Home,  Office  or  Travel 

)  2001  NATIONAL  TV  BARC«NS,  1  EVERSLEV  AVENUE,  NOtV 


Ends  Clipping,  Snipping,  Tweezing,  Plutliint 


1,  Tweezing,  Flutking 


New  wonder-invention  is  the  fastest,  easiest,  safest... 
and  most  affordable  way  to  zip  away  unwanted  hair 
in  a  flash!  Unlike  older  turbine-charged  trimmers  that 
are  slower,  yet  still  sell  for  $39.98... the  'Mark  V Turbine- 
Trimmer'  is  yours  for  l/4th  that  price  on  this  special 
introductory  offer.  Featuring  Twin  Turbine-Charged  life- 
time-sharp stainless  steel  rotary  blades  that  whirl  at  7,000 
rpm,  the  'Mark  V  Turbine-Trimmer'  safely  whisks  away 
every  last  strand,  bristle  or  trace  of  unsightly  hair  to 
within  1/1 6th  of  an  inch... without  ever  touching  or 
grazing  sensitive  skin.  Measures  5  inches  long  runs  on 
1  AA  Battery  (not  included)  Even  has  built-in  head- 
lamp to  make  sure  you  do  not  miss  a  single  hair. 


Doctor'  Patented  Knee  Therapy  —  the  latest  treatment  for  Chronic  or  occasional  knee  pain 

FREEDOM  FROM 
KNEE  PAIN... 
FOREVER 

Dr.  Levine's  Patented  Power  l^agnetic  ICnee  Strap 

If  you  suffer  from  occasional  or  chronic  knee  pain  here  is  the 
revolutionary  nev/  v/oy  to  get  fast  relief.  No  pills,  no  injec- 
tions, no  surqery  just  the  clinically  proven  Power  Knee 
Strap  newly  developed  with  the  additional  power  of  mag- 
nets. Dr.  Jack  Levine,  nationally  famous  physician  and  for- 
mer head  of  orthopedic  surgery  at  one  of  New  York's  lead- 
ing hospitals  is  now  making  available  to  the  public 
a  remarkable  treatment  for  knee  pain. 
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Strap  seen  on  TV  by  millions,  has  also  been 
described  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Sports  Medicine,  and  in 
Clinical  Orthopedic  and  Related 
Research.  Thousands  of  doctors,  phys- 
iotherapists and  athletic  trainers  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  use  Dr. 
Levine's  therapeutic  knee  strap  to 
help  relieve  the  pain  and  swelling 
associated  with  chronic  knee  pain. 
Yes,  clinical  studies  document  how 
the  Power  Knee  Strap  presses  away 


famous  ortHSpetlic  surgaia 
.  and  former  head  of  orthopedfe 
surgery  at  a  presfigious  New' 

York  hospital.  Inventor  of 
clinically  proven  and  patented 
Power  Knee  Strap  used  by 
thousands  of  doctors,  trainers 
and  sports  medicine  experts. 


pain  and  promotes  rapid  recovery. 
Pain  is  not  only  virtually  eliminated 
in  the  knee,  but  the  doctor's  patented 
strap  continues  to  support  the  patella 
and  lessen  any  strain  on  the  kneecap. 

When  worn  the  knee  strap  affords 
increased  mobility  allowing  the  wearer 
to  be  totally  active. 


PROVE  IT  TO  YOURSELF 
WITHOUT  RISK 

One  f  uH  Year  Guarantee 

Send  for  the  Doctor's  "Magnetic"  Knee  Strap 
today.  Try  it  for  as  much  as  a  full  year  on  our 
money-back  certified  guarantee.  Run  with  it. 
Play  tennis  with  it...  lead  a  complete  active  life. 
If  you  do  not  experience  virtually  total  relief, 
increase  flexibility  and  increased  mobility  sim- 
ply return  for  a  full  purchase  price  refund,  less 
p&h.  Rush  your  order  today. 


Adiustable  le  fit 


•  Machine  waslaabie 
Undetectable  under  clothing 
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□  One  Power  Knee  Strap  only  $9.98 

□  SAVEI  Two  Power  Knee  Straps  only  $1 7.98 

□  BEST  OFFER!  Four  Power  Knee  Straps  only  $29.98 
Add  $4.25  P&H  no  mailer  how  many  you  order 
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(CT  residents  please  add  6%  Sales  Tax) 

OR:  Charge  it:  □  Visa  □  MasterCard  □  Amex 
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A  proud  military  that  stands  apart  Is  what  holds  America  together 


BY  GEORGE  WILL 

AMERICANS  are  often  told 
of  dangers  of  the  large  and 
growing  gap  between  our 
military  and  civilian  societies. 
Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  said 
recently,  "It  is  a  fundamental 
proposition  that  armed  services 
can  truly  serve  a  democracy  only 
if  they  are  a  reflection  of  that 
society  and  are  impacted  by  the 
same  social  trends."  A  former 
secretary  of  the  Navy  said  some- 
thing very  similar.  "As  American 
society  changes,"  he  said,  "the 
naval  service  changes  with  it. 
That's  not  bad.  That's  the  way 
it's  supposed  to  be." 

Yet  this  gap  must  exist  in  any 
society,  especially  in  a  democratic 
society.  Such  a  gap  is  healthy  be- 
cause the  military  must  serve  as 
an  exemplar  of  certain  virtues 
that  will,  at  any  given  time,  seem 
anachronistic  to  the  society  at 
large.  And  while  the  American 


society  becomes  more  individual- 
istic and  more  self-absorbed,  it 
becomes  increasingly  important 
that  the  gap  between  the  military 
and  society  remain  substantial. 

Our  nation  just  went  through  a 
very  interesting  presidential  elec- 
tion. It  was  said  by  many  that  it 
was  bitter  and  divisive.  That  was 
not  bitter. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
our  nation  argued  about  slavery. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  names  in 
American  politics  were  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Joe  McCarthy,  Alger 
Hiss,  and  Julius  and  Ethel 
Rosenberg. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  we  ar- 
gued over  whether  African-Ameri- 
cans should  be  allowed  to  vote 
and  to  eat  in  restaurants. 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  argued 
about  a  ground  war  of  attrition  in 
the  mainland  of  Asia. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  man  who 
described  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
"evil  empire"  was  inaugurated 


Above  left:  Air  Force  troops  stand 
at  attention  during  an  honor 
review  at  Fort  Myer,  va.  dod 
Above  right:  A  flag  with  a  marijua- 
na leaf  stands  out  in  a  crowd 
attending  the  25th  anniversary 
Woodstocl<  concert  in  1994.  corbis 

president,  replacing  a  man  whose 
secretary  of  state  said  Leonid 
Brezhnev  "shares  our  dreams 
and  aspirations." 

Those  were  all  bitter  and  divi- 
sive politics.  There  is  no  bitter- 
ness to  speak  of  in  America  to- 
day. There  is  only  an  astonishing- 
ly low  pain  threshold.  Three 
recent  examples  might  help  to 
illustrate  this  point. 

The  papers  reported  that  the 
past  Christmas  retailing  season  was 
disappointing.  Christmas  sales  last 
season  were  slightly  better  than  last 
year,  and  last  year's  Christmas  sea- 
son was  the  best  in  10  years. 

Stock  analysts  said  2000  was 
Nasdaq's  worst  year  in  its  29-year 
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"We  are  developing  a  society  thai  is  strange  to 
the  military  and  the  military  is  strange  to  it.  The 
fact  is,  very  intelligent,  prudent  and  sober  men 
and  women  now  look  at  the  world  and  see  a 
coming  clash  of  civilizations." 


history,  after  which  Nasdaq  was 
still  16  percent  higher  than  it  was 
two  years  ago. 

Last  summer  our  economy  ex- 
perienced a  slight  uptick  in  the 
price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Why, 
at  one  point,  the  price  of  gasoline 
in  America  soared  to  about  40  per- 
cent of  what  it  is  in  Europe.  This  is 
a  country  that  is  spoiled  ...  badly. 

This  is  a  country  in  which  the 
number  of  households  with  a  net 
worth  of  $1  miUion  has  doubled 
over  the  last  five  years.  One  in  14 
American  households  now  has  a 
net  worth  of  $1  million.  Consider 
the  changes  this  country  has  gone 
through. 

In  1939,  when  the  clouds  of 
war  began  lowering  over  Europe, 
Congress  passed  conscription  stip- 
ulating the  physical  requirements 
for  the  armed  services.  Among 
them  were  that  young  men  had  to 
be  a  minimum  of  five  feet  tall, 
weigh  a  minimum  of  105  pounds 
and  have  12  of  their  original  com- 
plement of  32  teeth  —  a  commen- 
tary on  nutrition  and  dentistry 
during  the  Depression  era. 

As  recently  as  1951,  many 
Americans  lived  in  homes  with 
outdoor  plumbing.  As  recently  as 
1975,  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  had  never,  not  once,  trav- 
eled by  air.  In  1975,  an  IBM 
mainframe  computer  cost  $3.4 
million.  A  $1,500  laptop  is  about 
1,000  times  more  powerful. 

If  there  had  been  a  comparable 
improvement  in  the  price  and 
performance  of  automobiles,  a 
typical  car  today  would  cost  $2 
and  would  go  6,000  miles  on  a 
thimbleful  of  gasoline. 

Think  of  the  changes  in  health 
care  over  the  last  century.  It  has 
been  commonly  said,  and  not  un- 
truly, that  it  was  not  until  1910 
that  the  average  visit  to  a  doctor 
did  more  good  than  harm.  At  that 
time,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
great  Supreme  Court  justice,  said, 
"I  firmly  beheve  that  if  the  whole 
materia  medica  could  be  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  would  be 
all  the  better  for  mankind  and  all 
the  worse  for  the  fishes." 

At  the  turn  of  the  last  century, 
one  in  four  American  children 
died  before  age  14.  If  your  child 
got  diabetes,  you  watched  the 
child  go  blind  and  die. 

Conversely,  Americans  now  live 
in  a  wonderful,  wonderful  time  to 


be  alive  and  yet  we  use  our  leisure 
time  to  complain.  One  might  think 
we  would  have  learned  from  the 
terrors  of  the  last  century  not  to 
complain,  but  not  to  be  complacent 
about  the  world  in  which  we  live,  a 
world  that  holds  a  good  many  ter- 
rors and  furies  worse  than  the  high 
price  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

In  1910,  40  years  after  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian War,  Norman  Angell's 
"The  Great  Illusion"  became  an 
international  best  seller,  one  of  the 
first  such.  The  book's  thesis  was 
that  the  "great  illusion"  —  which 
is  now  recognized  as  an  illusion 
itself  —  was  that  nations  could  not 
benefit  from  war.  Therefore,  there 
would  never  ever  be  another  war. 

David  Jordan,  then-president  of 
Stanford  University,  said,  "The 
great  war  of  Europe,  ever  threaten- 
ing ...  will  never  come  ....  The 
bankers  will  not  find  the  money  for 
such  a  fight,  the  industries  will  not 
maintain  it,  the  statesmen  cannot 
....  There  will  be  no  general  war." 
Jordan  said  that  in  1913,  one  year 
before  the  Guns  of  August  that  be- 
gan a  30-year  European  war. 

Today  there  are  similar  predic- 
tions of  eternal  peace.  Against 
such  claims,  some  people  must 
stand  and  say  that  great  nations 
are  always  living  in  war  or  inter- 
war  years. 

A  Dangerous  Place.  We  are  a  na- 
tion that  must  be  constantly 
reminded  of  what  George  Orwell 
once  said:  "We  sleep  safe  in  our 
beds  because  rough  men  stand 
ready  in  the  night  to  visit  violence 
on  those  who  would  do  us  harm." 
However,  we  do  not  like  to  hear 
that.  We  are  a  pacific  nation  condi- 
tioned by  two  peaceful  neighbors 
and  by  the  broad  oceans  between 
us  and  dangers.  All  the  more  rea- 
son to  be  reminded  that  the  world 
remains  a  dangerous  place. 

A  recent  poll  showed  32  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  55  percent  of 
the  women  in  the  Army  disagreed 
with  the  Army's  focus  on  war 


fighting  —  a  perfect  example  of 
what  happens  when  very  few 
people  in  a  society  have  experi- 
ence with  the  military. 

At  one  point  during  the  last 
administration,  we  had  a  presi- 
dent, a  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  a  secretary  of 
defense,  a  secretary  of  state  and  a 
national  security  adviser  —  all 
five  with  zero  military  experience. 
There  are  fewer  and  fewer  veter- 
ans in  Congress  today.  The  veter- 
ans of  our  foreign  conflicts  are 
aging.  The  average  World  War  II 
veteran  is  about  78,  and  scores  of 
those  veterans  die  everyday.  The 
average  age  of  a  Korean  veteran 
is  68,  and  the  average  Vietnam 
veteran  is  53. 

We  are  developing  a  society 
that  is  strange  to  the  military,  and 
the  military  is  strange  to  it.  The 
fact  is,  very  intelligent,  prudent 
and  sober  men  and  women  now 
look  at  the  world  and  see  a  com- 
ing clash  of  civilizations.  They 
see  that  what  Marx  predicted, 
which  was  that  all  the  post-indus- 
trial forces  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly religion  and  ethnicity,  would 
lose  their  salience  in  the  modern 
world.  Marx,  as  usual,  was  100 
percent  wrong.  Religion  and  eth- 
nicity convulsed  the  world  almost 
more  than  ever  before. 

This  time,  the  clashes  will  be 
well-armed  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  which  means  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  country  like  ours 
to  have  an  extremely  low  pain 
threshold,  an  extremely  sentimen- 
tal view  of  the  relations  between 
nations,  an  extremely  delusional 
view  of  the  dangers  of  the  world 
being  drained  away  and  an  extra- 
ordinary squeamishness  with  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  military 
exists  to  engage  in  violence.  That 
is  particularly  important  in  an  age 
of  graphic  journalism. 

Sept.  17,  1862,  is  to  this  day 
the  bloodiest  day  in  American 
history.  A  few  days  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  a  couple  of  men 
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''Lincoln  said,  'God  must  have  loved 
the  common  man,  he  made  so  many 
of  them.'  But  it  is  uncommon  men 
and  women  who,  when  nations  get  in 
danger,  as  they  invariably  do,  must 
come  to  the  fore  and  lead." 


walked  across  the  field  carrying 
what  was  at  that  time  a  strange 
device.  It  was  a  camera,  and 
these  men  were  from  the  Mathew 
Brady  Studio  in  New  York.  After 
recording  what  they  saw  on  that 
field  in  northern  Maryland,  they 
returned  to  New  York  and  put  on 
an  exhibit  called  "The  Dead  of 
Antietam."  The  nation  was  never 
quite  the  same.  The  war  had  been 
a  distant  thing  and  suddenly 
graphic  journalism  introduced  so- 
ciety to  the  reality  of  war. 

During  the  entire  four  years  of 
the  First  World  War,  the  worst  car- 
nage the  world  had  ever  seen,  not 
one  photograph  of  a  dead  British, 
French  or  German  soldier  appeared 
in  a  British,  French  or  German 
newspaper.  It  was  not  until  1943, 
after  a  nine-month  delay  by  the 
War  Department  —  as  it  then  was 
called  —  that  Life  magazine  pub- 
lished the  first  photograph  of  a 
dead  American  soldier.  Vietnam, 
as  it  is  well  known,  was  the  first 
televised  war,  and  it  was  not  a 
good  experience. 

Now  our  rule  is  that  —  call  it 
the  "CoHn  Powell  Doctrine"  —  the 
only  time  the  United  States  should 
use  its  military  is  when  it  can  be 
over  quickly.  This  does  not  bode 
well  for  a  country  dealing  with  a 
still  dangerous  world.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  there  are  aspects  of 
democracy  —  systemic  problems 
with  a  society  organized  around 
the  premises  of  democracy  —  that 
tend  to  make  it  soft. 

Democracy  vs.  Military.  A  French 
officer  once  said,  "Democracy  is 
the  best  system  of  government  yet 
devised,  but  it  suffers  from  one 
grave  defect.  It  does  not  encourage 
those  military  virtues  on  which,  in 
an  envious  world,  it  must  frequent- 
ly depend  upon  for  survival." 

The  democratic  ethos  has  be- 
come materiaUst  and  individualis- 
tic. Our  language  is  of  "rights" 
talk,  the  constant  minting  of  new 
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rights  and  the 
casting  of  every 
confhct  as  a  col- 
Hsion  of 
absolute  rights. 
Ours  is  a 
htigious  society 
governed  by 
lawyers.  When 
this  year's  fresh 
man  class  in 
America's  law 
schools  gradu- 
ates, we  will  — 
at  last  —  have 
1  million 
lawyers  in  this 
country. 

Democrafic 
society  is  hostile  to  hierarchies 
and  authority.  It  is  hostile  to  the 
essence  of  the  military  organiza- 
fion,  which  is  why  democracies 
are  ambivalent  about  the  very 
idea  of  leadership.  In  fact,  the 
word  "leader"  appears  in  "The 
Federalist  Papers"  11  times.  It  was 
considered  a  derogatory  term. 

Democracies  tend  to  think  lead- 
ers are  bad  things  because  they 
refiect  poorly  on  the  people  who 
need  to  be  led.  Lincoln  said,  "God 
must  have  loved  the  common 
man,  he  made  so  many  of  them." 
But  it  is  uncommon  men  and 
women  who,  when  nations  get  in 
danger,  as  they  invariably  do, 
must  come  to  the  fore  and  lead. 

That  is  hard  for  society  to  ac- 
cept when  it  has  decided  that  the 
worst  possible  sin  is  to  be  judg- 
mental. It  is  hard  for  a  society  to 
understand  that  when  it  believes 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
really  the  "Ten  Suggestions."  It  is 
hard  for  a  society  to  believe  that 
when  it  speaks  the  language  of 
extenuation  —  explaining  why 
people  behave  badly  and  why 
they  should  not  be  judged  harshly 
for  that. 

We  are  becoming  a  society 
that  revels  in  victimhood,  while 
practicing  identity  politics  — 


r 


people  should  act  in  politics  by 
our  ethnic  or  sexual  group  and 
that  our  group  should  be  a  griev- 
ance group  explaining  why  we 
are  victims  and  why  we  are 
owed  something. 

Some  beheve  the  danger  our 
society  faces  is  that  Americans 
will  begin  to  feel  that  some  Amer- 
icans are  morally  superior  to  oth- 
ers. Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  some  Americans  are  morally 
superior  to  others  and,  frankly, 
that  is  why  we  have  military 
academies.  Academies  train 
young  men  and  women  to  be 
leaders  and  to  exercise  judgment. 
They  train  men  and  women  to  be 
more  than  individuahsts  and  to 
acquire  a  moral  superiority. 

It  is  a  good  habit  of  our  society 
to  recognize  excellence,  sports 
being  an  example,  yet  we  have  to 
recognize  it  elsewhere  as  well. 
What  military  academies  try  to  do 
is  produce  men  and  women  who 
want  to  be  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  virtues. 

There  are  some  very  good 
signs  that  America  is  hungry  for 
what  such  academies  specialize 
in.  America  is  hungry  for  honor, 
for  sacrifice,  for  something  larger 
than  individualism  and  material- 
ism. Consider  the  recepfion  given 
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:  great  "Holiday  gift 
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HENRY  MINI  BOLT  .22 

Brand  new,  all-stainless,  tough  &  weather  resistant 
single  shot  .22.  Ideal  first  gun  for  beginners  or  backpack 
gun.  Features  fiberglass  stock  and  Williams  Fire  Sights. 
Weighs  only  3  1/4  pounds.  Suggested  retail  price  only  $169.95 


HENRY  GOLDEN  BOY  .22 

This  rifle  looks  great,  shoots  great  and  feels  great.  It  features  an 
American  walnut  stock,  very  smooth  action,  gleaming  Brasslite  receiver,  a 
brass  buttplate,  sporting  sights  and  an  awesome  20"  octagon  barrel!  It  will  hold  16-rounds 
of  22  Long  Rifle  ammo  (it  will  also  handle  .22  Short).  The  overall  length  is  40"  and  it  weighs  6  3/4 
pounds.  Check  one  out  at  your  local  gun  shop,  you  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it.  Suggested  retail  price  of  only  $379.95 


HENRY  LEVER  ACTION  .22 

Now  you  can  own  a  quality,  American  made  .22  caliber  lever  action 
at  an  affordable  price.  Features  American  walnut  stock,  very  smooth 
action,  grooved  receiver  for  scope  mount,  adjustable  rear  sight  and  side  ejection. 
15-round  capacity  .22LR,  11 -round  capacity  .22  Magnum.  Suggested  retail  .22LR  only  $249.95, 

.22  Magnum  only  $299.95 


HENRY  US  SURVIVAL  AR-7 

New  and  improved  version  of  the  famous 
US  Airforce  AR-7  .22.  The  barrel,  action  and  two  8-round  magazines  fit  into 
the  waterproof  stock  that  floats.  Breaks  down  in  seconds,  assemble  quickly. 
Extremely  durable  weather  resistant  finishes.  Ultralightweight,  only  2.5  pounds.  Ideal  for  all 
outdoorsman,  or  anyone  who  wants  the  security  of  a  semi-auto  rifle  without  the  burden  of  lugging  a  full  size 
rifle  around.  Available  in  black  finish,  silver  or  camoflauge.  Suggested  retail  only  $165.00,  Camoflauge  finish  $199.95 


HENRY  PUMP  ACTION  .22 

The  new  Henry  Pump  Action  .22  is  made  for  fun.  Features 
an  American  walnut  stock,  grooved  receiver  for  scope  mount  and 
adjustable  rear  sight.  15-round  .22LR  capacity.  Suggested  retail  only  $249.95 


Henry  Repeating  Arms  Company 
110  8th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11215 
Tel:  718-499-5600  •  Fax:  718-768-8056 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.henryrepeating.com 


Contact  us  for  a 

*F*R<E*E 

brochure 
and  a  dealer  in  your  area 


'At  one  point  during  the  last  administration,  we 
had  a  president,  a  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  a  secretary  of  defense,  a 
secretary  of  state  and  a  national  security  adviser 
—  all  five  with  zero  military  experience'.' 


Commander  of  Troops  Col.  Thomas  M.  Jordan  escorts  President  Clinton 
as  lie  inspects  the  ceremonial  honor  guard  during  a  farewell  at  Fort 
Myer,  va.,  on  Jan.  5,  2001.  dod 


to  "Saving  Private  Ryan,"  the  suc- 
cess of  Tom  Brokaw's  "The 
Greatest  Generation"  or  the  aston- 
ishing hunger  for  books  by 
Stephen  Ambrose. 

There  is  a  palpable  hunger,  and 
that  hunger  is  healthy.  In  its  heart 
of  hearts,  this  nation  knows  how 
much  it  has  depended  upon  its 
military  in  the  past,  and  will  do  so 
one  day  again.  And  how  much, 
even  in  peacetime,  it  depends  on 
the  military  to  keep  the  peace  and 
to  deter  the  envious  and  the  ag- 
gressive. We  as  a  nation  know 
that  our  society  must  be  leavened 
by  the  small  numbers  in  the  miU- 
tary  who  hold  up  a  sense  of  honor 
for  our  country. 

Military  Virtues.  In  a  time  not 
hospitable  to  the  military  virtues, 
a  time  not  hospitable  to  identify- 
ing virtues,  one  should  remember 
a  story  told  by  a  foreign  diplomat 
who  had  occasion  to  visit  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  his  country: 

"I  arrived  a  quarter  to  six, 
after  official  office  hours,  and 
was  met  by  the  Marine  on 
guard  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chancery.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  mind  waiting  while  he 
lowered  the  two  American 
fiags  at  the  embassy.  What  I 
witnessed  over  the  next  10 
minutes  so  impressed  me  that  I 
am  now  led  to  make  this  oc- 
currence a  part  of  any  ongoing 
record  of  this  distressing  era. 

"The  Marine  was  dressed  in 
a  uniform,  which  was  spotless 
and  neat.  He  walked  with  a 
measured  tread  from  the 
entrance  of  the  chancery  to  the 
stainless  steel  flagpole  before 
the  embassy.  Almost  reverently, 
he  lowered  the  fiag  to  the  level 
of  his  reach  where  he  began  to 
fold  it  in  a  mihtary  fashion. 

"He  then  released  the  fiag 
from  the  clasp  attached  to  it, 
stepped  back  from  the  pole, 
and  made  an  about-face.  He 
carried  the  fiag  between  his 
hands,  one  above,  one  below, 
and  placed  it  securely  on  a 
stand  before  the  chancery.  He 
then  marched  over  to  the  sec- 
ond fiagpole  and  repeated  the 
same  lonesome  ceremony. 

"After  completing  his  task, 
he  apologized  for  the  delay, 
out  of  pure  courtesy,  as  noth- 
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ing  less  than  incapacity  would 
have  prevented  him  from  com- 
plefing  that  task,  the  simphcity 
of  which  made  the  might,  the 
power  and  the  glory  of  the 
United  States  of  America  stand 
forth  in  a  way  that  a  mighty 
wave  of  a  military  aircraft  or 
the  passage  of  a  super  carrier, 
or  a  parade  of  10,000  men  and 
women,  could  never  have 
made  manifest. 

"We  all  should  be  so  fortu- 
nate to  visit  one  of  our 
embassies  in  a  faraway  place 


and  to  see  a  soldier  fold  our  fiag 
and  turn  to  a  stranger  and  say, 
'I  am  sorry  for  the  delay,  sir.  I 
had  to  honor  my  country.'"  □ 

George  Will,  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  nationally  syndicated 
columnist,  is  author  of  "Bunts: 
Curt  Flood,  Camden  Yards,  Pete 
Rose  and  Other  Reflections  on 
Baseball. "  He  also  is  a  panelist  on 
ABC's  "This  Week  with  Sam  Don- 
aldson and  Cokie  Roberts. " 
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Ampli-Ear  2001... 

SO  SMALL  &  POWERFUL 
YOU'LL  TfflNK  YOU  HAVE 
BIONIC  HEARING ! 


$9.95! 

Direct  from  the 
Manufacturer! 


100%  State-of-tKe-Art 


Yes!  The  AmpH-^Sr  2001 

is  fully  adjustable,  fits 
both  men  and  women 
and  is  nearly  invisible  in 
your  ear.  So,  end  those 
embarrassing  moments. 
Never  apologize  again 
for  not  being  able  to 
hear.  Begin  to: 

✓  Hear  whispers  and  quiet  conversations  Clearly 

✓  Listen  to  Faint  Phone  Conversations  with  Ease 

✓  Watch  TV  with  the  volume  on  Low 

✓  Even  Hear  quiet  footsteps  on  a  carpeted  floor 
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INVISIBLE 


To:  American  Research  Institute 
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Lifetime  Damage  Replacement  Guarantee  $5.95 
Bonus  Deal!  1 ,000  Hours  of  Batteries  Only  $4.95 !  Po.stpaid! 
Super  Bonus!  Both  the  Lifetime  Guarantee  &  the 
'  ,000  Hours  of  Batteries  Offer  for  Only  $9.00!  Postpaid! 

□  Check  or  money  order  enclosed 

□  Charge  my:  □  Visa  □  Amex  □  MC  □  Discover 

 Exp:  
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Memorial 

^Generation 


A/at/on  owes 
tribute  to  the 
men  and  women 
who  saved 
the  world. 


BY  ALAN  W.  DOWD 

//  rr- jHE  generation  which  is 
I   going  off  stage,"  wrote 
X.  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1799,  "has  arrested  the  course  of 
despotism,  which  has  over- 
whelmed the  world  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years." 

Jefferson's  reflection  on  the 
men  and  women  who  forged  this 
nation  could  just  as  well  have 
been  written  today,  as  construc- 
tion of  the  National  World  War  II 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C., 
nears  reality.  In  erecting  this 
monument,  the  country  is  finally 
paying  tribute  in  granite  and 
bronze  to  the  generation  of 
Americans  who  rose  to  defend 
freedom  in  its  darkest  hour. 

A  Long  Shadow.  If  you  believe, 
as  Jefferson  did,  that  people 


Seabees  of  the  50th  Battalion  sit- 
ting on  sandbags  in  a  canvas 
cliapel,  bow  their  heads 
in  prayer  during  a  1944  Cliristmas 
Eve  candlelight  service,  at 
Tiiiian,  Mariana  islands 

shape  history  -  not  the  other  way 
around  -  then  it's  difficult  to  call 
the  men  and  women  who  fought 
World  War  II  anything  but  "the 
greatest  generation."  Even  though 
most  of  them  have  passed  away 
and  those  who  survive  are  in 
their  70s  and  80s,  we  still  live  in 
their  shadow.  And  it  may  always 
be  that  way.  What  they  did  on 
the  field  of  battle  is  matched  only 
by  what  they  achieved  in  peace. 

"Since  this  country  was  found- 
ed," observed  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  first  member  of  the  World 
War  II  generation  to  serve  as 
president,  "each  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  summoned  . 


to  give  testimony  to  its 
national  loyalty."  No  genera- 
tion before  or  since  was  sum- 
moned so  often  or  answered 
so  resolutely  as  his. 

Raised  during  the  Depres- 
sion, they  had  to  grow  up  fast. 
Many  of  them  didn't  know  the 
carefree  days  of  childhood. 
Instead,  they  worked.  They 
watched  worry  and  strain 
crush  their  mothers.  They 
watched  dust  storms  and 
stock-market  crashes  humble 
their  fathers,  impoverish  their 
families  and  dash  their  own 
dreams  of  independence. 

Then,  as  the  Depression  reced- 
ed and  adulthood  arrived,  the 
world  staggered  back  to  war.  The 
World  War  II  generation  wouldn't 
be  granted  the  luxury  of  contem- 
plating what  to  do  after  high 
school  -  "finding  yourself"  wasn't 
an  option.  The  country  called, 
and  the  generation  that  grew  up 
too  fast  marched  off  to  Africa  and 
Europe  and  the  Pacific's  mosaic 
of  islands  and  reefs,  dufifully  pay- 
ing in  blood  for  another  genera- 
tion's mistakes. 

At  home,  the  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts and  sisters  of  America's 
fighting  men  formed  their  own 
army  -  14.1  million  strong  -  that 
fueled  America's  war  factories. 
They  would  be  as  critical  to  the 
war  effort  as  the  men  in  uniform. 
As  British  Gen.  J.F.C.  Fuller  said, 
"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
war,  batties  were  as  much  tussles 
between  competing  factories  as  be- 
tween contending  armies." 

In  1938,  the  United  States  had 
virtually  no  defense  industries.  By 
1943,  America's  wartime  indus- 
tries were  churning  out  two  times 
as  many  weapons  as  Germany  and 
Japan  combined.  The  productive 
capacity  was  nothing  less  than 
jaw-dropping  -  24,000  tanks  in  a 
single  year,  4,000  planes  a  month, 
a  new  ship  every  10.3  hours! 

America  and  the  world  are 
lucky  these  twin  tasks  of  war-fight- 
ing and  arsenal-building  didn't  fall 
to  another  generation.  In  1998, 
Americans  could  barely  sit  through 
the  film  "Saving  Private  Ryan,"  a 
pale  imitation  of  the  hell  my  grand- 
fathers endured  on  D-Day.  Merely 
living  through  the  war  is  truly 
unimaginable  a  half-century  later. 

The  war  scarred  nearly  every 
continent.  At  its  height,  110  mil- 


"As  young  men,  they 
liberated  Africa,  Europe 
and  Asia,  dutifully  paying 
in  blood  for  another 
generation's  mistakes. 
America  and  the  world 
are  lucky  this  task  didn't 
to  someone  else!' 


lion  people  took  up  arms;  16  mil- 
lion of  them  were  Americans.  All 
told,  61  million  people  died  dur- 
ing the  war;  more  than  half  of 
them  were  civilians.  And  407,318 
Americans  never  returned  from 
the  front.  Only  the  Civil  War 
claimed  more  of  America's  sons. 

The  individual  battles  and  in- 
vasions are  no  less  sobering. 
About  9,000  AUies  were  killed  in 
a  matter  of  hours  taking  back 
Normandy.  Some  200,000  people 
died  on  Okinawa  alone.  A  million 
men  fought  in  the  Battie  of  the 
Bulge.  In  just  30  days,  it  claimed 
70,000  Americans  -  more  than 
the  number  that  died  during  the 
nine  years  of  Vietnam. 

A  1944  issue  of  Time  magazine 
provides  a  window  on  the 
carnage.  The  AUied  soldier,  wrote 
Time,  "died  in  Tunis,  on  Tarawa, 
at  Salerno,  on  the  blood-soaked 
fields  around  Kiev.  He  lost  his 
face,  his  limbs  and  his  mind  be- 
fore flamethrowers,  in  the  cock- 
pits of  blazing  planes,  in  the  in- 
sane shadows  of  the  jungle." 


The  war  and  its  carnage 
mercifully  ended  at  Rheims 
and  on  the  USS  Missouri,  but 
the  world  was  only  half-free. 
As  world  war  gave  way  to 
cold  war,  the  veterans  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Iwo  Jima  were 
summoned  again  -  this  time 
"to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long, 
twilight  struggle,"  in  the  stir- 
ring words  of  Kennedy's  in- 
augural. Without  protest  or 
dissent,  they  humbly  accept- 
ed the  challenge.  They  saw 
this  return  to  duty  not  as  a 
chore,  but  as  a  privilege.  "I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  us  would  ex- 
change places  with  any  other  gen- 
eration," the  young  president  in- 
toned, giving  voice  to  the  genera- 
tion that  had  vanquished  fascism 
and  rescued  freedom. 

Drafted  into  that  struggle  for 
freedom  as  teen-agers  and  20- 
somethings,  they  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  continue  it 
as  adults.  And  again  it  is  our 
good  fortune  that  the  decision 
was  left  to  them  rather  than 
someone  else.  Their  willingness 
to  serve  and  sacrifice  again  grew 
from  a  patriotism  that  many  of 
their  children  would  scorn  and 
many  more  of  their  grandchildren 
would  never  understand. 

With  their  blood  and  sweat 
and  treasure  and  ingenuity,  they 
buih  what  came  to  be  called  "The 
American  Century,"  an  era  when 
America  finally  accepted  the 
mantle  of  global  leadership  it  had 
so  often  refused  -  an  era  that  has 
yet  to  close. 

They  entered  middle-age  hold- 


Pleased  over  their  victory  during  the  Marshall  islands  attack,  pilots  grin 
across  the  tall  of  an  F6F  Hellcat  on  board  the  USS  Lexington.  Seventeen 
of  20  Japanese  planes  heading  for  Tarawa  were  downed  during  the  bat- 
tle in  November  1943.  dod 
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ing  back  Moscow's  Iron  Cur- 
tain. And  as  their  hair  turned 
silver,  they  fittingly  tore 
down  that  curtain  and  liber- 
ated the  other  half  of 
Europe.  Never  forget  that  the 
Berhn  Wall  came  down  and 
the  Soviet  Union  collapsed 
while  one  of  their  own  sat  in 
the  Oval  Office.  Unlike  their 
elders,  they  would  not  leave 
their  unfinished  business  to 
another  generation. 

Better  Late  Than  Never.  For  these 
and  so  many  other  reasons,  this 
memorial  is  theirs.  And  the  recog- 
nifion  it  brings  is  long  overdue. 

As  Rep.  Marcy  Kaptur,  D-Ohio, 
notes,  "This  generafion  of  Ameri- 
cans never  asked  America  for 
anything.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
honor  their  hfe  of  contributions." 
In  fact,  time  is  quickly  running 
out:  Only  6  million  men  and 
women  from  the  World  War  II 
generation  are  alive  today.  They 
are  dying  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
1,100  per  day.  By  the  time  the 
memorial  is  complete,  more  than 
a  million  more  will  be  gone. 

But  America  is  racing  to  set 
things  right.  States,  cifies,  corpora- 
fions.  The  American  Legion  and 
its  posts,  and  even  school  children 
have  chipped  in  $92  million  in 
support  of  the  $100  million  memo- 
rial. Spearheaded  by  World  War  II 
veteran  Bob  Dole,  the  massive 
fund-raising  campaign  includes 
not  a  penny  in  federal  tax  dollars  - 
American  servicemen  wade  from 
Coast  Guard  landing  craft,  through 
a  shallow  surf,  to  the  beach  of  Tin- 
Ian  Island  In  July,  1944.  Navy  war- 
ships, transports  and  LSTs  stand 
on  the  horizon,  dod 


''The  World  War  U  generation 
wouldn't  he  granted 
the  luxury  of  contemplating 
what  to  do  after  high  school  - 
'finding  yourself 
wasn't  an  option!' 


something  Dole  is  deeply  proud  of. 
Throughout  his  stewardship  of  the 
fundraising  drive.  Dole  adamantly 
opposed  efforts  in  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  memorial. 

"If  we  can  win  World  War  II," 
he  said  during  last  year's  Legion 
Washington  Conference,  "we  cer- 
tainly can  raise  $100  million  in 
the  private  sector." 

The  donations  will  be  well 
spent.  Nestled  between  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  Washington 
Monument,  the  new  memorial  will 
set  on  the  National  Mall.  Together, 
the  trio  of  monuments  will  call  to 
mind  the  most  critical  moments  in 
American  history  -  the  founding 
and  revolution  represented  by 
Washington,  the  internal  struggle 
over  slavery  represented  by  Lin- 
coln and  the  defeat  of  fascism  rep- 
resented by  World  War  II. 

Hailed  as  "elegantly  simple," 
Friedrich  St.  Florian's  design  in- 
cludes a  "Light  of  Freedom"  ris- 
ing from  the  Mall's  Reflecting 
Pool;  56  pillars  evoking  the 
wartime  unity  of  America's  states 
and  territories;  and  a  "Freedom 
Wall,"  which  according  to  the 
memorial's  planners  will  recog- 
nize "the  sacrifice  of  America's 
I  World  War  II  generation,  the  con- 
1  tribution  of  our  Allies  and  the  suf- 


fering of  all  humankind." 

Some  wonder  why  it  took 
so  long  to  build  a  World  War 
II  memorial.  It  wasn't  until 
1987,  when  Kaptur 
introduced  legislation  clear- 
ing the  way  for  the  memori- 
al, that  the  idea  even  got  a 
second  thought  on  Capitol 
Hill.  And  another  decade 
would  pass  before  the 
memorial  cleared  the  usual 
bureaucratic  and  legislative  hur- 
dles. And  so  the  question 
remains:  Why  did  more  than  half 
a  century  pass  before  we  honored 
the  sacrifice  of  those  who  fell  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  survived? 

The  answer  may  be  as  simple 
as  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  comprise  the  World 
War  II  generation:  They  are  hum- 
ble, too  humble  to  demand  recog- 
nition for  what  they  accomplished 
in  1945;  too  humble  to  whine 
about  the  years  and  limbs  they 
left  on  foreign  shores;  too  humble 
to  obsess  over  the  nightmares 
they  brought  back.  They  saw 
what  they  did  and  kept  doing  as  a 
duty,  not  a  choice.  Embodying 
that  humility  and  sense  of 
service,  Dole  himself  has  argued, 
"This  memorial  is  not  for  us  -  it's 
for  those  who  come  after  us." 

In  typical  fashion,  Dole's  gen- 
erafion of  reluctant  heroes,  the 
generation  that  saved  the  world, 
shuns  the  spotUght  again  -  even 
as  the  stage  empties  for  their  cur- 
tain call. 

Alan  W.  Dowd  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  The  American 
Legion  Magazine. 
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He  Got 

Mail 


Vear  Abb/  plea 
for  war  letters  gave 
Andrew  Carroll 
more  than  a 
history  lesson. 


BY  JEFF  STOPFER 

FIVE  years  ago,  Andrew  Carroll's  understanding  of  the  war  experi- 
ence matched  his  enthusiasm  for  history  textbooks.  Not  much  there. 
To  Carroll,  a  self-proclaimed  member  of  Generation  X,  war  was  a 
Baghdad  fireworks  show  he  watched  on  CNN  during  the  winter  of  1991. 
"My  concept  of  it  was  sort  of  like  an  enormous  video  game,"  he  says. 

Then,  in  1998  -  almost  on  a  lark  -  Carroll  issued  a  bulletin  asking  peo- 
ple to  send  him  their  personal  war  correspondences.  The  plea  appeared 
in  a  special  Veterans  Day  "Dear  Abby"  column,  and  the  next  thing  Car- 
roll knew,  he  was  picking  up  mail  by  the  carloads.  More  than  50,000  sub- 
missions poured  in,  penned  by  generals  and  foot 
soldiers  alike,  from  the  Civil  War  to  Bosnia. 

He  gave  it  a  name.  The  Legacy  Project,  and 
spent  the  next  three  years  burrowing  through  the 
stacks,  reading,  photocopying,  contacting  families 
and  verifying  details  from  his  office  in  Washing- 
ton. "It  wasn't  until  I  dove  into  this  project  that  I 
got  a  sense  of  the  true  horror  of  it  all,"  says  Car- 
roll, a  31 -year-old  author  and  epistolary  historian. 

The  mountain  of  mail  was  whittled  down  to 
200  letters  published  by  Scribner  last  spring  in 
a  collection  titled,  "War  Letters:  Extraordinary 
Correspondence  from  American  Wars."  An  In- 
ternet presence  -  warletters.com  -  followed  the 
book  last  summer,  offering  free  access  to  even 
more  missives,  along  with  information  about 
museums,  archives  and  tips  on  how  to  proper- 
ly preserve  important  family  papers. 

In  June,  the  book  hit  No.  10  for  nonfiction  on 
the  New  York  Times  Bestseller  List,  and  in  No- 
vember PBS  plans  to  air  a  Veterans  Day  version 
of  the  collection  with  celebrity  readers.  Among 
the  prominent  voice-overs  on  the  audio  version 
of  the  book  are  Joan  Allen,  Tom  Brokaw  and  Noah  Wyle  of  "ER." 

In  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  families  and  veterans 
who  supplied  him,  Carroll  won't  accept  personal  pay 
from  the  book.  All  his  earnings  are  being  donated  to 
veterans  service  organizations,  including  The  Amer- 
ican Legion.  "I  think  it  is  important  for  my  gener- 
ation to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  start  doing 
more  to  support  veterans  services,"  says  Car-  .^^H^ 
roll,  whose  initial  contributions  to  The  Ameri-  ^n^^^ 
can  Legion  have  gone  to  the  Child  Welfare  Foun- 
dation and  The  American  Legion  Endowment  Fund. 

What  Carroll  discovered  in  those  letters  changed  his  life: 

■  A  15 -year-old  Marine  recruit  who  lied  about  his  age  to  get  into  boot 
camp  in  1941  begs  his  mother  to  "tell  them  the  truth  about  my  age  and 
get  me  out  of  here  ...  if  you  only  knew  how  I  feel  you  would  not  wait  to 
get  me  out."  The  editor's  endnote  punctuates  the  story  with  the  young 
private's  death  three  years  later  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 

■  The  notoriously  stern  Gen.  John  "Black  Jack"  Pershing  writes  a 
sensitive  letter  to  his  9-year-old  son.  Warren,  about  why  he  and  U.S. 


■A  1 

Courtesy  Andrew  Carroll 

'1  think  it  is 
important  for  my 
generation  to  step 
up  to  the  plate 
and  start  doing 
more  to  support 
veterans  services." 

-  Andrew  Carroll 


The  following  are  excerpts 
from  letters  collected  by  Andrew 
Carroll  and  published  by  Scribner 
in  "War  Letters:  Extraordinary 
Correspondence  from  American 
Wars. "  Colloquial  language  and 
original  punctuation  are  retained. 

Conor 
O'Sullivan 
received  a  7th 
birthday  gift 
he'll  always 
treasure  and 
a  letter  from 
his  dad  in 
Bosnia. 

Courtesy  Tom 
O'Sullivan 

Happy  Birthday  from  Bosnia 

Dear  Conor, 

There  aren't  any  stores  here  in 
Bosnia,  so  I  couldn't  buy  you  any  , 
toys  or  souvenirs  for  your  birthday. 
What  I  am  sending  you  is  something 
very  special,  though,  it  is  a  flag.  This 
flag  represents  America  and  mal<es 
me  proud  each  time  I  see  it.  When 
the  people  here  in  Bosnia  see  it  on 
our  uniforms,  on  our  vehicles,  or 
flying  above  our  camps,  they  know 
that  it  represents  freedom,  and,  for 
them,  peace  after  many  years  of 
war.  Sometimes,  this  flag  is  even 
more  important  to  them  than  it  is  to 
people  who  live  in  Amehca  because 
some  Americans  don't  know  much 
about  the  sacrifices  it  represents  or 
the  peace  it  has  brought  to  places 
like  Bosnia. 

This  flag  was  flown  on  the  flag- 
pole over  the  headquarters  of  Task 
Force  4-67  Armor,  Camp  Colt,  in  the 
Posavina  Corridor  of  northern 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  on  16  Septem- 
ber 1996.  It  was  flown  in  honor  of 
you  on  your  seventh  birthday.  Keep 
it  and  honor  it  always. 

-  Love, 
Dad 

The  letter  above  was  written  by 
36-year-old  Maj.  Tom  O'Sullivan, 
officer  in  charge  of  the  1st  Ar- 
mored Division  Assault  Command 
Post  and,  later,  operations  officer 
of  the  4th  Battalion,  67th  Armor 
at  Camp  Colt,  Bosnia. 

From  a  loving 
and  living  husband 

Dear  Wife, 

I  this  day  received  an  issue  of  the 
Star  and  Times  containing  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  which  no  doubt 
overwhelmed  me  as  much  as  it  cer- 
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troops  were  fighting  in  Europe. 
"I  want  you  to  know  while  you 
are  still  a  boy  some  of  the  fine 
patriotism  that  inspires  the 
American  soldiers  who  are 
fighting  over  here  for  the  cause 
of  liberty  ..."  he  writes  from 
France.  The  letter  is  dated  Oct. 
10,  1918,  three  years  after  Per- 
shing's wife  and  three  young 
daughters  were  killed  in  a  fire 
in  San  Francisco,  leaving  only 
the  boy. 

■  Staff  Sgt.  Horace  Evers 
takes  a  moment  on  May  2, 
1945,  to  write  his  parents  from  Adolf  Hitler's  apartment,  on  the 
fiihrer's  own  swastika-embossed  stationery,  following  the  alhed  inva- 
sion of  Munich.  Hitler  was  dead  three  days  when  Evers  wrote  about 
the  hatred  he  felt  for  Nazi  Germany,  especially  after  helping  liberate 
the  concentration  camp  Dachau.  "In  two  years  of  combat  you  can 
imagine  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  death,  furious  deaths  mostly.  But  nothing 
has  ever  stirred  me  as  much  as  this." 

Authors  in  "War  Letters"  include  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  lonely  hus- 
bands, Americans  accused  of  communist  ties,  proud  new  fathers,  presi- 
dents and  privates.  Among  the  bigger  names  are  Presidents  Theodore 
Rooseveh,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  John  Kennedy,  Richard  Nixon,  and 
George  Bush;  Gens.  William  Sherman,  George  Custer,  Douglas 
MacArthur,  George  Patton,  Colin  Powell  and  Norman  Schwarzkopf;  and 
Civil  War  nurse  Clara  Barton,  convicted  spy  Alger  Hiss,  Capt.  Richard 
Hornberger,  M.D.  (who  wrote  the  book  "M*A*S*H"  under  the  pen 
name  Richard  Hooker)  and  Julia  "The  French  Chef"  Child. 

Published  for  the  first  time,  most  of  the  letters  emerged  from  the 
cedar  chests.  Bibles  and  trunks  of  family  members.  One  bundle  turned 
up  at  a  yard  sale,  marked  $1.  Others  were  respectfully  submitted,  like 
the  historic  artifacts  they  are,  from  the  heirs  of  great  American  lead- 
ers. Since  the  book  was  pubhshed,  thousands  more  have  arrived  in 
Carroll's  mail.  They  are  still  being  accepted,  with  submission  informa- 
tion available  on  the  Web  site.  Carroll  says  he  is  especially  interested 
in  gathering  letters  from  multiple-generation  military  famiUes. 

"It  is  overwhelming,"  says  Carroll,  whose  day  job  is  directing  a  non- 
profit literacy  corporation  for  young  people.  "All  these  names,  dates 
and  facts  -  the  history  came  alive.  I  heard  the  individual  voices." 

Carroll  took  up  the  avocation  of  letter  collecting,  preservation  and 
publication  after  his  house  burned  down  in  1989.  Everything  else  was 
replaceable,  except  his  personal  papers.  "That's  what  really  jarred  me," 
he  says.  "I  realized  how  wonderful  letters  were  and  the  tangible  quality 
they  have." 

After  authoring  two  books  on  volunteerism,  Carroll's  first  act  of 
epistolary  history  came  with  "Letters  of  a  Nation,"  published  by  Ko- 
dansha  in  1997  and  Broadway  (soft  cover)  in  1999.  A  broad-ranged 
"guide  to  great  American  letters,"  says  Carroll,  that  anthology  includ- 
ed a  war-letters  chapter  that  led  him  to  ask  "Dear  Abby"  for  more. 

"People  said  they  threw  their  letters  away,"  Carroll  says.  "These 
were  American  heroes,  and  somehow  they  didn't  reahze  it.  They 
were  so  humble." 

The  Legacy  Project  occupied  nearly  all  of  Carroll's  conscious  hours 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  "Thank  God  I'm  doing  something  I  love,"  he 
says.  And  the  project  is  far  from  complete.  He  is  touring  the  United 
States  on  a  campaign  to  "Save  America's  Letters"  and  is  building  inter- 
est in  the  new  Web  site,  certain  that  if  he  does  not  act  urgently  more  of 
"this  nation's  great  undiscovered  literature"  will  be  lost  forever.  □ 

Jeff  Staffer  is  managing  editor  of  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 


Gen.  John  "Black  Jack"  Pershing 

reviews  troops  in  1919.  National  Archives 


tainly  must  have  done  you.  "To  be 
shot:  Francis  Christiance  deserter 
from  the  ranks  of  Capt.  Truax'es 
Company,  one  which  we  have 
known  for  a  long  time  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot  and  perhaps 
met  his  faith  at  noon  to-day.  We 
have  not  given  this  fact  publicity 
before,  we  did  hope  for  and  do  not 
yet  despair  of  a  reprieve  for  the  mis- 
guided soldier  though  the  fact  that 
this  terhble  punishment  is  meted 
for  a  second  offense  seems  to 
abide  it—" 

I  simply  deny  each  and  every 
specification  contained  in  the 
above. 

1st.  I  am  not  shot. 

2nd.  I  am  not  sentenced  to  be 
shot. 

3rd.  There  has  not  been  here  the 
slightest  supposition  among  the 
men  or  myself  that  I  was  to  be  shot. 

4th.  I  never  deserted  from  Capt. 
Truax'es  Company  nor  have  I  ever 
been  tried  for  any  charge  for  deser- 
tion. From  whence  these  false  as- 
sertions could  have  originated  I  can- 
not surmise. 

This  afternoon  Col.  Jackson  has 
received  a  letter  requesting  the 
transmission  of  my  dead  body  to 
my  wife,  my  feeling  may  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  The  editor 
of  the  Star  certainly  should  bear  a 
great  deal  of  the  blame  for  publish- 
ing a  rumor  leaving  a  whole  family 
on  the  foundation  of  what  must 
have  been  a  mere  rumor ... 

-Truly  your  loving 
and  yet  living  husband, 
Francis  Chhstiance 

The  letter  above  was  dated  Oct. 
7,  1861,  after  Union  Pvt.  Francis 
Christiance  was  mortified  to  read 
in  the  newspaper  erroneous 
charges  of  his  desertion. 

Going  hand  to  hand 

Dear  Father,  Mother  &  brothers. 
This  is  the  first  chance  I  have  had  to 
write  to  you  in  over  a  week.  We 
have  just  come  back  from  the  front 
where  our  division  took  part  in  hold- 
ing back  the  Germans  in  one  of  their 
biggest  drives  of  the  war.  This  is  the 
first  German  offensive  which  failed 
to  make  any  gains  and  our  boys  not 
only  held  them  back  but  counter 
attacked  in  several  places  ... 
. . .  I'll  never  forget  some  of  the 
sights  I  saw  and  how  bravely  our 
men  and  the  French  bore  their 
wounds.  Men  with  arms  and  legs 
torn  off  would  never  utter  a  groan 
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If  you  have  contracted  MESOTHELIOMA 
or  LUNG  CANCER  due  to  exposure  to 


You  may  be  eligible  to  be  compensated  for  your 
injuries  by  bringing  a  lawsuit  against  the 
asbestos  industry. 

At  Weitz  &  Luxenberg  we  maintain  an  extensive 
practice  in  representing  the  interests  of 
asbestos  victims.  In  fact,  we  represent  thou- 
sands of  victims,  from  all  across  the  United 
States,  and  were  instrumental  in  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  asbestos  litigation  through 
the  landmark  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and 
Consolidated  Powerhouse  trials,  resulting  in 


combined  group  verdicts  of  $166  million. 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  over  50  attorneys  and 
250  support  personnel  all  primed  to  work  close- 
ly with  you  to  achieve  maximum  results.  This 
may  explain  why  over  70%  of  all  asbestos  cases 
on  the  New  York  City  trial  docket  for  the  year 
2001  are  being  handled  by  Weitz  &  Luxenberg. 

For  further  information,  and  a  free  informa- 
tional booklet,  call  the  law  firm  of  Weitz  & 
Luxenberg  today. 


Weitz  &  Luxenberg,  P.C. 

LAW  OFFICES 

Setting  the  standard  in  asbestos  litigation  for  over  a  decade 
180  Maiden  Lane  •  New  York,  NY  10038 

1(800)476-6070 

www.weitzlux.com  n,,—//™,,.,,.™ 

Future  verdicts  or  settlements  cannot  n  ^  ^.        o  i       ii  ^  respective  state  will  help  determine 

be  predicted  from  prior  results.  f***"  ^  consultation  &  booklet  ^^^^  ^ 


during  the  whole  trip  to  the  hospital. 
At  one  place  some  new  batteries 
came  up  and  their  horses  were 
picketed  in  a  clump  of  trees.  I  saw  a 
shell  land  in  the  middle  of  them  and 
the  next  minute  there  was  a  pile  of 
50  or  60  dead  horses.  The  roads  too 
were  littered  with  dead  horses  and 
mules  and  overturned  kitchens  and 
supply  wagons. 

But  as  heavy  as  the  German  bar- 
rage was  our  boys  held  firm  and  our 
artillery  sent  back  two  for  every  one 
that  came  over.  German  prisoners 
said  our  artillery  did  hornble  execu- 
tion among  their  line  troops  and  we 
know  they  were  piled  high  in  "no 
man's  land" ... 

The  Germans  call  us  barbanans, 
they  don't  like  the  way  we  fight. 
When  the  boys  go  over  the  top  or 
make  raids  they  generally  throw 
away  their  rifles  and  go  to  it  with 
trench  knives,  sawed  off  shot  guns, 
bare  fists  and  hand  grenades,  and 
the  Bosch  doesn't  like  that  kind  of 
fighting.  The  boys  from  Alabama  are 
particularly  expert  with  knives  and 
they  usually  go  over  hollering  like 
fiends  -  so  I  don't  blame  the  Ger- 
mans for  being  afraid  of  them. 
At  hand  to  hand  fighting  the  Bosch 
is  no  match  for  our  boys  and  any 
American  soldier  will  tell  you  he  can 
lick  any  two  Dutchmen.  Where  the 
Germans  shine  is  with  their  artillen/ 
and  air  service  ... 

-With  love  to  all, 
George 

In  a  letter  to  his  family  in  New 
Jersey  during  the  spring  of  1918, 
the  above  words  of  ambulance 
corps  driver  George  Ruckle  illumi- 
nate the  patriotic  resolve  of  out- 
numbered Americans,  French  and 
British  forces  trying  to  save  Paris 
from  German  overthrow. 

Keeping  Tojo  alive  long 
enough  to  kill  him 

(12:00  Noon) 
12  Sept.  45 
Dear  Mom  &  Dad: 
I  don't  imagine  you  could  ever 
guess  where  I  am  as  I  write  this  let- 
ter. At  present,  I'm  sitting  in  a  chair 
about  3  ft.  from  the  bedside  of  the 
ex-Premier  of  Japan  -  Hideki  Tojo. 
We  were  in  duty  last  night,  in 
surgery  -  when  he  arrived  at 
approximately  9:40  P.M.  -  &  I've 
never  seen  so  much  "brass,"  corre- 
spondents, &  photographers  in  my 
life  ...  when  Capt.  Speelberger  (at- 
tending physician)  shoved  the 


stethoscope  in  my 
hand  &  said  to  check 
him  even/  5  minutes,  I 
didn't  know  whether 
to  "sh  -  or  wind  my 
watch."  Ha! 

As  there  was  no 
whole  blood  available 
at  the  moment,  we 
gave  him  600  cc.  of 
blood  plasma  after 
which  he  perked  up 
enough  to  make  a 
statement.  He  told 
Gen.  Eichelberger  (thru 
the  interpreter)  that  he 
was  sorry  to  cause  so 
much  trouble.  He  had 
planned  on  shooting 
himself  in  the  head, 
but  had  been  afraid  it 
would  muss  up  his 
face  too  much  -  so 
had  decided  on  the 
heart.  He  used  a  38 
Gal.  automatic,  and 
the  bullet  entered  just 
below  &  medial  to  the 
left  breast  &  emerged 
from  the  back  about  two  inches 
higher.  I'm  damned  if  I  know  how  it 
missed  his  heart. 
1:15  P.M. 

Two  nurses  just  arrived  ...  Every- 
one is  pretty  well  griped  at  this  -  as 
after  18  months  over  here,  taking 
care  of  about  even/  type  of  case 
imaginable  without  nurses  -  they 
sent  in  some  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  care  of  Tojo! 
2:25  P.M 

Blood  transfusion  started.  It  will 
take  about  an  hour.  So  far  he  has 
shown  very  little  improvement ... 
The  photographers  have  just  left. 
3:40  P.M. 

...  Tojo  is  resting  quietly  &  the 
color  is  coming  back  a  little,  in  a 
way  I  hope  that  he  recovers,  so  that 
he  can  stand  trial  &  be  executed  the 
proper  way.  I  believe  if  he  died  now, 
the  Japs  would  have  him  put  up  as  a 
national  hero  -  but  if  we  finish  him 
off,  I  don't  think  they'll  have  much 
to  say.  He  has  admitted  that  he  was 
the  cause  of  the  war  -  something's 
wrong. 
4:25  P.M. 

Phew,  that  was  nice!  He  devel- 
oped a  severe  chill  &  pain  in  the 
heart  &  wound  from  the  blood  given 
him.  It  was  a  little  questionable 
there  for  awhile,  but  he  came  out  of 
it  (damit).  You  know  it's  funny  to  be 
taking  care  of  some  one  &  not 


A  soldier  takes  a  quiet  moment  to  write  home 

during  the  Korean  War.  National  Archives  photo 


knowing  whether  you  want  him  to 
live  or  not. 

-  Love, 
Bob 

P.S.  In  my  next  letter,  I'll  send  a 
piece  of  his  shirt.  It  has  blood  on  it  - 
but  don't  wash  it.  Just  put  it  away  in 
my  room. 

The  above  account  came  in  a 
letter  from  Cpl.  Richard  S.  Easter- 
brook  to  his  parents,  following 
Tojo's  failed  attempt  at  suicide. 
The  ex-premier  of  Japan  recovered 
enough  to  stand  trial  for  war 
crimes  and  was  hanged  Dec.  23, 
1948.  This  letter  was  found  in  a 
bundle  sold  at  a  yard  sale. 

The  real  Hawkeye  Pierce 

Dear  Mother  and  Dad, 

Well,  except  for  my  complexion 
&  skin,  I'm  a  well  man.  Tomorrow 
I'm  going  to  shave  for  the  first  time 
in  10  days  &  go  over  to  the  22nd 
Evac  for  a  couple  days  before  re- 
turning north. 

Having  nothing  else  to  write 
about  I  will  tell  you  more  that  I  have 
learned  about  the  adventures  of 
A.D.  ("Dud")  Hall  in  the  Orient... 

...  His  first  night  there  he  helped 
my  friends  Jeet  &  John  Glynn  dnnk 
up  a  bottle  of  John's  scotch.  At  this 
time  he  met  my  old  roommate,  Jen- 
ner  P.  Coil  (the  46-year-old  Okla- 
homan  lush  of  whom  I  once  told 
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Low  l-Tict! 


Spacious 
Inside  Pocl<et 


This  timeless  style 
features  two  large, 
snap-fastener 
front  pockets 
and  two  slash- 
zippered  front 

pockets  as  well  as  an  Inner-lined  pocket  for 
added  security.  It's  fully  lined,  keeping  you 
warm  on  those  cold,  chilly  days.  Contains  a 
double  top-stitch,  for  additional  strength  and 
style.  The  elasticized  waistband  is  triple 
stitched.  Adjustable  snap-on  cuffs  add  to 
classic  look.  The  supple  leather  and 
comfortable  feel  makes  this  jacket  a  fabu- 
lous value.  Because  it's  a  generous  full 
cut,  women  should  order  one  size 
smaller.  Perfect  for  both  men  and 
women.  Specify  size  -  Sm.,  Med.,  Lg., 
XL,  XXL  Why  Pay  $150.00? 
Black  Leather  Jacket 
ONLY  $49.95 


SIMILAR  TO 
AS  SEEN  ON 


1 

WHY  PAY  FOR 
EXPENSIVE  CABLE? 

This  new  technology  eliminates  the  need 
for  a  cable  hookup  to  get  a  sharp,  clear 
picture  every  time.  Here's  how  it  works. 
Our  TV  Booster  simply  plugs  into  any  ^ 
electrical  outlet.  It  actually  uses  the  j 
immense  antenna  system  that  currently 
exists  in  everyone's  home  -  your  electric  ' 
wiring  system.  In  other  words  simply  plug 
it  into  any  outlet  and  your  entire  house 
or  apartment  becomes  a  huge  TV  1 
reception  station.  It  amplifies  weak  sig- 
nals instantly 

outside  ^ 
antenna! 

  I         paid  cablf 

(v)  I  MA  Just  plug  in  wall  outletj 
illU  Brings  in  the  most 
difficult  reception. 
Turns  your  TV  into 

a  movie  theatre.   _Jl^       _    >  "  COMES 
WITH  A 
75  TO  300  OHM 

IT'S  BETTER  THAN  MANY  INDOOR  CONNECTOR 
OR  OUTDOOR  ANTENNAS  COSTING  MANY  TIMES  MORE 

This  compact,  unique  design  measures  only  aVs"  x  S'h".  So  throw 
away  those  rabbits  ears,  loops  or  roof  top  aerials  which  are  danger- 
ous to  install.  Complete  kit  comes  with  75  to  300  ohm  adapter  and 
a  6  foot  coaxial  cable  plus  easy-to-follow  instructions.  Takes  just 
minutes  to  install  for  great  reception.  Your  TV  picture  will  appear  so 
clear  you  will  swear  you  are  at  a  movie  theater.  Why  Pay  $50.00? 
TV  Antenna  Booster  -  ONLY  $9.95 


INK'a:^TiREFILL  KIT 


Just  One  Unit  Safely  Rids 
Your  Whole  House  of  Pests! 

Simply  plug  into  any  outlet.  It  automatically 
drives  away  roaches,  ants,  rats,  mice,  and 
other  vermin.  No  chemicals.  No 
traps.  No  mess.  Here's  how  it 
works.  Using  the  winng  of 
your  home,  it  creates  an 
intermittent  signal  in 
the  walls  where  pests 
live  and  breed.  Safely 
rids  your  home  of 
pests  day  or  night. 
One  unit  protects  up 
to  2,500  sq.  ft. 
Pest  Away  $29.95 


mm 


'^EEH  CREEK  PRODUCTS  INC.,  Dept.  E314 
I  3038  NW  25th  Ave.,  Pompano  Boh,  FL.  33069 


)  day  money  back  guarantee 


8  Shot 
Snub  Nose 
Revolver 


Now  you  can  refill  all  brands  and  model  printers  quickly 
Perfect  for  black  or  color  printers.  You  can  even  refill  fax 
Inkjet  cartridges.  Each  complete  kit  contains  75  ml  of 
ink,  plus  an  easy  to  use  ink  injector,  and  easy-to-  /  „  ^  ^  ... 
follow  instructions.  Makes  the  job  fast  and  simple /    "^un^plfmit  Sd" 
to  do.  No  hassle.  No  bother.  Imagine!  Now  you 
can  refill  your  printer  for  as  low  as  $1 .25  per 
refill.  Why  Pay  $19.95? 
Black  Inkjet  Refill  Kit  $12.95 


Now  you  can  arm  yourself  with  the 
most  effective  .22  caliber  non-lethal . 
tear-gas  handgun  available.  Each  shot; 
sounds  so  real  that  an  intruder  will  be  / 


instantly  scared  away  This  handsome 
-shot  heavy  duty  snub  nose  revolver  is\ 
side  loading.  The  smooth  easy-trigger  action  ^ 
allows  you  to  fire  off  each  and  every  round  in  rapid ' 
succession.  Our  gun  responds  perfectly  to  your  every 
movement,  and  is  extremely  easy  to  handle.  Easily  fits  in  a  pocket  or 
'  purse.  So  now  walk  without  fear. 


□  Genuine  Leather  Jacket 


($) 

[9.95 


I 

r 

In  TV  Antenna    9.95   

I  L)  Black  Inkjet  Refill  Kit    12.95   

I  □  Color  Inkjet  Refill  Kit    12.95   

I  a  8  Shot  Revolver    29.95   

I  0  10  Tear  Gas    8.95   

I  □  Blanks    10.95   

I      Shipping  &  handling  charges  add  $2.00 

I  Total   

! Name  


$10.95      8  SHOTS 


din  WISCA. 

$29.95 


City. 


-Zip. 


Pfc.  Joseph  Big  Medicine  Jr.,  a  Cheyenne,  writes  a  letter  home  from 

Vietnam.  National  Archives  photo 


you).  Finding  tliat  Jenner  was  classi- 
fied by  tlie  army  as  a  CNT  man,  and 
being  an  excellent  judge  of  charac- 
ter, Dudley  decided  that  Jenner  was 
just  the  man  to  take  care  of  the 
nasal  polyps  which  were  afflicting 
the  Captain  of  his  ship  ...  the  Cap- 
tain submitted  to  the  tender  minis- 
trations of  Jenner  P.  Coil  (a  braver 
man  than  I)  while  the  first  mate  pro- 
ceeded to  get  around  a  bottle  gen- 
erously provided  by  my  friends. 

Well,  the  Captain  survived,  and 
that  night  Jenner,  Jeeter,  Big  John 
Glynn,  &  Cy  Schwolben,  my  other 
old  roommate,  were  guests  at  din- 
ner aboard  ship.  Jenner,  having 
saved  the  Captain's  nose,  was  the 
guest  of  honor ...  he  immediately 
passed  out  as  a  result  of  before  din- 
ner refreshment.  The  meal  proceed- 
ed uneventfully  and  was  followed 
by  conversation  and  alcohol,  proba- 
bly in  ever  increasing  quantities. 
Finally  one  of  the  more  alert  noticed 
that  Jenner  P.  Coil  was  no  longer 
with  them.  A  search  was  forthwith 
instituted  and  sometime  later  Jen- 
ner was  found  in  the  hold,  draped 
over  a  pipe,  sobbing,  and  mumbling 
over  &  over  again  "I  am  lost  in  the 
bowels  of  the  ship." 

Without  knowing  Jenner,  you 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  humor 
of  this,  altho  I  must  admit  there's  a 
little  pathos  mixed  in  with  it. 

I  have  to  laugh  at  the  whole 


thing.  Dud  invariably  makes  a  good 
first  impression,  particularly  if  he 
can  impress  a  bunch  like  that  by 
taking  them  aboard  his  ship.  Just 
wait  till  he  comes  to  Pusan  and 
brings  his  whole  crew  up  to  have 
their  appendices  out;  the  boys  may 
feel  a  little  different  about  him  then. 
Well,  that's  the  tall  tale  for  today. 

-  So  long, 
Dick 

After  leaving  Korea,  Capt. 
Richard  Homberger  -  a  chest  sur- 
geon from  Maine  -  wrote  the  book 
"M*A *S*H,"  a  ftctionalized 
account  of  his  wartime 
experiences,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Richard  Hooker.  The  above  let- 
ter was  written  while  Hornberger 
was  recovering  from  the  chicken 
pox  on  Feb.  17,  1952,  and  refers 
to  lifelong  friend  Arthur  Dudley 
Hall,  who  was  serving  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marines. 

Live  from  Yankee  Station 

Hi  Sue, 

This  letter  comes  to  you  LIVE 
from  Yankee  Station,  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 
Today  we  finally  started  flying  mis- 
sions against  North  Viet  Nam  and  in 
about  an  hour  we'll  stop  flying  for 
12  hours.  So  far  we've  lost  no  air- 
craft or  even  had  one  damaged. 
But,  this  is  just  the  first  day.  Two 
pilots  from  my  squadron  were  the 
first  to  drop  bombs  on  N.V.N,  from 


this  carrier  and  they  blew  up  a 
bridge.  Beginners  luck,  I  guess!  My 
"bird"  didn't  fly  at  all  today  though, 
as  they  were  installing  a  camera  in 
it.  I  hope  it  goes  up  tomorrow.  If  you 
want  I'll  dedicate  a  bomb  to  you  and 
Tern.  You  should  see  some  of  the 
things  the  guys  write  on  the  bombs. 
Its  really  funny.  Here's  a  few  that  I 
can  think  of.  FROM  THE  V.C.  FOR 
LUNCH  BUNCH;  NO  DEPOSIT  NO 
RETURN;  IF  YOU  CAN  READ  ENGLISH 
CHARLIE  HA  HA!!;  ITS  WHATS  UP 
FRONT  THAT  COUNTS;  MAKE  WAR 
NOT  LOVE;  CHARLIE  KILLER;  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS  HO;  TO  HO  WITH  LOVE; 
DO  NOT  DROP  ON  THE  FLIGHT  DECK 
...  of  course  there  are  a  few  I  can't 
phnt ... 

. . .  Ya  know  Sue,  the  night  be- 
fore we  pulled  out  of  the  Philippines 
to  leave  for  Yankee  Station  some 
guys  and  I  went  to  the  club  for  a 
couple  (80  or  90)  dhnks.  Well,  as 
you  probably  know  there  are  guys 
from  all  over  the  USA  and  as  it  al- 
ways happens  the  band  would  play 
DIXIE  and  all  the  guys  from  the 
south  would  start  singing  and 
yelling  and  cursing  the  Yankees 
from  the  north  and  the  same  thing 
would  happen  when  the  band 
would  play  Yankee  Doodle  only  we 
got  up.  But  as  soon  as  that  band 
started  to  play  God  Bless  America, 
everyone,  no  matter  where  they 
were  from,  just  stood  up  and  start- 
ed to  sing.  It  was  really  great.  It 
made  me  feel  real  good.  I  wish  the 
people  back  home  could  have  seen 
it. 

I  imagine  a  lot  of  them  would  say 
it  was  a  bunch  of  drunken  sailors 
that  didn't  even  know  what  they 
were  singing.  But  it  wasn't  that  way 
at  all.  It  was  a  bunch  of  guys  that 
are  proud  of  their  country  and  will 
fight  and  die  if  necessan/  for  it. 
That's  a  lot  more  than  I  can  say  for 
some  people  in  our  country.  Now,  it 
may  seem  like  I  copied  this  out  of 
books  or  something  but  I  didn't  and 
its  just  as  it  really  happened  and 
that's  how  I  feel. 

The  ftnal  page  of  the  above  let- 
ter, by  Airman  3rd  Class  Robert 
Zwerlein  on  July  25,  1967,  is  miss- 
ing. Four  days  after  the  letter  was 
dated,  a  sudden  electrical  charge 
launched  a  six-foot  Zuni  missile 
from  a  stationary  ftghterjet  on  the 
deck  of  the  USS  Forrestal.  The  mis- 
sile struck  a  fuel  tank  and  caused 
a  chain  reaction  of  explosions, 
killing  134,  including  Zwerlein.  a 
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Free  to  U.S.  Vets 
of  All  Services 

Plus  All  Family  Members  Over  Age  50 

Washington  DC  (Special)  Most  veterans  of 
WWII  and  the  Korean  War  don't  reahze  that 
as  a  senior  you  and  your  family  are  entitled 
to  countless  FREE  benefits  courtesy  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Do  you  know  that... 

Each  year,  lots  of  these  benefits  are  NOT 
given  away  simply  because  people  don't 
know  they're  available...  and  the  government 
doesn't  advertise. 

Many  of  these  fabulous  freebies  can  be 
yours  regardless  of  your  income  or  assets. 
Entitled  "Free  for  Seniors",  the  book  tells 
you  all  about  such  goodies  as  how  you  can: 

►  Get  free  prescription  drugs. 

►  Get  free  dental  care. 

►  Get  up  to  $800  for  food. 

►  How  you  can  get  free  legal  help. 

►  Get  help  in  paying  your  rent. 

►  $  1 5,000  free  money  to  spruce  up  your  home ! 

►  $1,800  to  warm  you  this  winter. 

►  Access  the  very  best  research  on  our 
planet  on  how  you  can  live  longer. 

►  Forgetful?  Here's  valuable  free  information 
you  should  get  now. 

►  Stop  blood  pressure  &  cholesterol  worries 
from  ruling  your  life. 

►  Free  help  if  you  have  arthritis. 

►  Free  facts  could  help  incontinence. 

►  Free  eye  treatment. 

►  Free  help  if  you're  depressed. 

►  New  Cancer  Cure?  Maybe!  Get  free 
information. 

►  New  prostate  cancer  developments. 

►  Get  paid  $100  a  day  plus  expenses  to 
travel  overseas! 

►  $5,000  free  to  help  pay  your  bills. 

►  Confidential  help  with  your  sex  life. 

►  Free  impotence  treatments. 

►  Hot  Flashes?  New  research  helps! 

►  Find  out  if  a  medicine  you  are  taking 
could  be  affecting  your  sex  life. 

There's  more!  Much,  much  more,  and 
"Free  for  Seniors"  comes  with  a  solid  guar- 
antee. Unless  it  makes  or  saves  you  AT 
LEAST  ten  times  its  cost,  simply  return  it  for 
a  full  refund  within  a  year. 

To  get  your  copy  of  "Free  for  Seniors",  send 
your  remittance  of  only  $12.95  plus  $3  postage 
and  handling  (total  of  $15.95)  to:  FREE  FOR 
SENIORS,  Dept.  FS5114,  718  -  12th  Street 
N.W.,  Box  24500,  Canton,  Ohio  44701 . 

To  charge  to  your  VISA  or  MasterCard, 
include  your  card  number,  expiration  date,  and 
signature...  or  call  toll-free  1-800-772-7285, 
Ext.  FS5114. 

Why  do  we  charge  for  the  book?  All  the 
programs  listed  in  "Free  For  Seniors"  can  be 
found  for  no  charge  through  government 
agencies,  libraries  and  local  organizations  if 
you  know  exactly  what  is  available,  what  office 
to  contact,  and  what  information  to  ask  for. 

Few  books  or  organizations  compile  ALL 
these  listings  into  one  easy-to-find  reference 
guide,  saving  you  research  time  finding  each 
individual  program. 

Research  and  printing  is  expensive.  "Free 
For  Seniors"  is  simply  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
one  complete  Usting  of  these  fabulous  freebies! 

Want  to  save  even  more?  Do  a  favor  for  a 
friend  or  relative  and  order  2  books  for  only 
$20  postpaid. 

Send  for  "Free  for  Seniors"  right  away  and 
you'll  also  get  a  Free  Bonus  which  could  save 
you  thousands  of  dollars  on  airline  tickets.  It's 
a  new  special  report  entitled,  "How  You  Can 
Fly  Anywhere  Free...  or  Almost  Free." 

Quantities  are  limited  so  you  must  respond 
right  now  to  be  sure  of  getting  your  copy. 

Why  not  do  it  right  now  while  you're 
thinking  of  it?  ©2001  tco  fso253S 

http://www.trescocorp.com 


SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  NEW  CUSTOA^ERSi 


NOW  err  AMERICA'S  FIRST 
<;OLDEN''  DOLLARS... 

In  a  complete  Uncirculated  set! 

Don't  miss  your  opportunity  to  own  a  complete  first-year  set  of  America 
golden  dollars!  Included  in  this  beautiful  2-coin  set  are  the 
Philadelphia  and  Denver  Mint  Sacagawea  dollar  coins  from  2000  -  the 
first  year  of  issue!  Plus,  if  you  act  now  you'll  also  get  a  Sacagawea  folder 
absolutely  FREE! 

Complete  first-year  set  with  FREE  folder! 
First-year-of-issue  coins  are  in  high  demand  -  and  each  2000  Sacagawea 
dollar  in  this  official  "P"  and  "D"  mint  mark  set  is  in  lustrous  Uncirculated 
condition!  Order  your  complete  set  of  America's  first  golden 
dollars  today,  for  only  $2.95  (limit  5  while  supplies  last)  and 
get  a  FREE  Sacagawea  folder!  (Limit  1  per  order,  please.) 
You'll  also  receive  our  fully  illustrated  catalog,  plus  other 
fascinating  selections  from  our  Free  Examination 
Coins-on-Approval  Service,  from  which  you 
may  purchase  any  or  none  -  return  balance  in 
15  days  -  with  option  to  cancel  at  any  time. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back!  ©2001  lcc.  inc. 

I  l?f  YES!  Please  send  me  the  Complete  Set  of  America's  first  Golden  Dollar 
in  mint  Uncirculated  condition,  all  for  $2.95  -  a  savings  of  over  20%  off  regular 

prices.  (Limit  5.)  ^„  „f  3^,^  5,   

Send  coupon  with  payment  to: 

Littleton  Coin  Company  x  $2.95  per  set  =  8   

Dept.  KDM410 


♦  COMPLETE  FIRST 
YEAR  SET' 

♦  BEAUTIFUL  MINT 
UNCIRCULATED 
CONDITION 

♦  FREE  SACACAWEA 
COIN  FOLDER! 


1309  Mt.  Eustis  Road 
Littleton,  NH  03561-3737 

□  Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed 

□  VISA  n  MasterCard  □ 
Credit  Card 


Shipping  &  Handling  S 


Littleton 

Coin  Company  ' 

 ^-  I  Addrs 

Over  55  Years  of  I 

Friendly  Service  to  Collectors  '  City 

www.littletoncoin.com/specials  , 
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45-Day  Money  Back  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 


THE  AMAZING 

Ends 
Back-Breaking 
Property  Cleanup 
Forever! 

Hi  Commercial-power  vacuum  turbine  lifts  and 
pulverizes  tons  of  leaves,  twigs,  pine  needles 
and  lawn  debris  as  you  drive. 

m  Great  for  big  grass-mowing  jobs— Giant  300  gallon 
capacity  clears  huge  areas  without  stopping. 

■  Hitches  to  virtually  any  riding  mower  or  tractor. 

■  Folds  up  flat  for  compact  storage.  You  can  actually 
hang  it  on  the  wall!  


Free  Information  Kit 


iVIAIL  THIS 
COUPOm  TODAY 

OR  CALL  TOLL-FREE 

1-800-446-7133 


www.CycloneRake.com/aL 


YES!  Please  rush  me  FULL  INFORMATION 

on  the  revolutionary  CYCLONE  RAKE®  and 
special  pre-season  sale  prices. 


MAIL  TO:  WOODLAND  POWER  PRODUCTS,  INC,  Dept.  AL901 
pmlTfZM^HL    72  Acton  St.,  West  Haven,  CT  0651 6 
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WAR  OF  THE  FUTURE 


Do  today's 
missions  offer 
a  glimpse  of 
tomorrow's 
warfare? 


BY  GEORGIE  ANNE  GEYER 

IT  had  been  a  bad  week  in  the 
Httle  northern  Kosovo  city  of 
Mitrovica.  That's  saying  a  lot, 
given  the  town's  recent  history.  I 
could  feel  a  sense  of  threat  the 
minute  I  left  the  capital  city  of 
Pristina  on  the  seedy,  narrow, 
crowded  road  north,  toward  "ene- 
my" Serbia. 

A  tense  torpor  hung  over  the 
countryside  and  reflected  the 
mood  of  NATO's  efforts  over  the 
last  two  years  to  keep  the  peace. 
Ten  minutes  on  the  road,  my  taxi 
driver  and  I  found  our  trip  halted 
when  a  bus  veered  off  the  road 
after  being  hit  head-on.  We  wait- 
ed two  and  a  half  hours. 

Anti-Serbian  riots  had  rocked 
Mitrovica  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary 2001,  most  of  them  on  the 


Polish,  Ukrainian  and  American 
soldiers  unload  boxes  of  clothing 
from  a  U.S.  Army  CH-47  Chinool< 
helicopter  near  the  village  of  Dren- 
ova  Glava,  Kosovo,  in  February 
2001.  The  donated  clothing  was 
flown  to  the  isolated  village  by 
Company  F,  159th  Army  Aviation 
because  the  impassable  roads 
challenged  KFOR  vehicles.  KFOR  is 
the  NATO-led,  international  mili- 
tary force  in  Kosovo  on  the  peace- 
keeping mission  known  as  Opera- 
tion Joint  Guardian,  dod 

increasingly  famous  bridge  at 
Mitrovica.  Thirty-five  NATO 
peacekeepers  were  wounded, 
some  seriously,  as  Serbs  and  Al- 
banians fought  with  everything 
from  stones  to  grenades  to  Molo- 
tov  cocktails.  Divided  neatly  by 
the  deceptively  calm  River  Ibar 
into  Serb  Mitrovica  on  the  north 
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Spc.  Jerty  Qualley  of  the  North  Dakota  Army  National  Guard,  hands  out 
coloring-book  pages  to  students  in  a  schoolhouse  in  an  Albanian  village 
near  Vitina,  Kosovo,  in  May  2000.  Qualley  and  his  fellow  soldiers  deliv- 
ered boxes  of  clothing  and  school  supplies  donated  to  the  kids  in  this 
small  village  by  the  soldiers'  families  and  churches  back  home,  dod 


and  Albanian  Mitrovica  on  the 
south,  the  old  city  -  once  graceful 
-  was  exploding. 

More  and  more,  Mitrovica  was 
coming  to  symbolize  all  the  de- 
fects and  dangers  of  peacekeeping 
in  the  Balkans. 

By  mid-afternoon,  after  five 
full  hours  in  which  we  actually 
drove  a  mere  30  miles,  we  finally 
arrived  at  this  strange,  modern- 
day  battlefield.  Soon,  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  utihtarian  offices  of 
top  U.N.  officials,  looking  out  at 
a  rather  ugly  pontoon  bridge 
with  men  in  various  stages  of 
uniform  standing  at  both  ends, 
like  mean,  stubborn  dogs 
protecting  their  turf. 

In  his  office  as  head 
peacekeeper  there,  retired  British 
Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  Welch 
explained  the  threatening  situa- 
tion to  me.  "There's  no  place  in 
Kosovo  where  it's  so  in-your-face 
as  here,"  he  began,  noticeably 
exasperated.  "The  River  Ibar  is 
literally  and  figuratively  the  fault 
line  between  the  two  Kosovos. 
Because  these  two  plates  rub  up 
against  each  other,  anything  that 
happens  gives  us  a  seismic 
shock.  Inevitably,  this  is  where 
it's  going  to  happen." 

Indeed,  this  day  the  once-pretty 
town  brisded  with  NATO  peace- 
keeping troops,  known  in  Kosovo 


as  KFOR.  Even  American  troops  - 
who  seldom  left  their  zone  or  their 
extraordinary  $67  million  Camp 
Bondsteel  on  a  looming  mountain- 
top  in  the  south  -  lined  the  scrofu- 
lous old  streets  in  their  tanks. 

Welch  explained  to  me  the  con- 
tinuous and  continued  standoff  on 
the  bridge  was  his  major  problem. 
But  he  had  others,  most  of  them 
with  the  military  setup  there. 

"You  overlay  all  of  this,"  he 
said,  pointing  out  the  window, 
"with  the  inevitable  problems  of 
international  peacekeeping.  Like 
it  or  not,  we  don't  stay  here  very 
long.  In  many  ways,  Belfast  was 
easier  for  the  Brits  because  we 
were  there  for  a  long  time  -  we 
were  able  to  get  intelligence  on 
the  parties  to  the  conflict. 

"But  KFOR  changes  here  every 
four  months.  At  this  moment,  for 
instance,  the  KFOR  commander 
has  been  here  for  15  days  -  and 
for  seven  days  out  of  that,  his 
troops  have  been  in  action.  So 
this  is  a  difficuh  place  to  police 
and  to  administer."  He  shrugged. 
"It  is  also  a  difficuh  place  for 
people  to  live." 

I  stayed  that  afternoon  until  it 
began  to  get  dark.  Then  we  drove 
back  to  Pristina.  This  time  it  took 
25  minutes.  After  all  the  drama 
that  week,  there  was  no  violence 
on  Saturday.  In  fact,  in  the 


months  to  come,  nothing  changed 
in  Mitrovica.  Nothing  was 
resolved,  and  no  one  was  quite 
sure  what  "peacekeeping"  in  the 
Balkans  -  or  for  that  matter  any- 
where else  -  was  supposed  to  do. 

To  understand  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  peacekeeping  in  the 
12  to  15  years  since  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  and  more,  to  grasp 
the  task  of  American  soldiers  in 
this  new  form  of  peace-loving 
"warfare,"  one  has  to  begin  by 
looking  at  what  happened  in  the 
corridors  of  the  United  Nations. 
Without  most  Americans  know- 
ing it,  the  responsibility  for  polic- 
ing the  new  ethnic  wars  and  civil 
wars  of  this  era  was  being  mas- 
sively and  dramatically  shifted 
from  the  disciplined,  accountable 
and  vertically-structured  regular 
armies  of  the  great  powers  to  the 
undisciphned,  unaccountable  and 
horizontally  structured  bureaucra- 
cies of  the  United  Nations. 

Overnight,  U.N.  peacekeeping 
became  the  predominant  form  of 


Spc.  William  Call  drives  down 
stakes  for  concertina  wire  with 
the  help  of  Sgt.  Daniel  Racicot, 
left,  and  Sgt.  1st  Class  Joe  Con- 
trares,  right,  near  Glamoc,  Bosnia- 
Herzigovina,  during  a  live-fire 
exercise  in  support  of  Operation 
Joint  Endeavor  in  May  1996.  dod 
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military  action  to  stem  conflicts 
from  Africa  to  the  Balkans  to  the 
South  Seas.  One  day,  the  United 
Nations  was  stuck  in  the  old  rut, 
where  the  Security  Council  could 
not  move  on  issues  because  of 
the  Soviet  veto.  The  next  day,  as 
the  prominent  military  historian 
John  Hillen  says,  "A  funny  thing 
happened  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  way  to  the  post-Cold  War 
world.  It  became  a  major  player 
in  global  security." 

Was  it  outreach  or  overreach? 
Noble  intention  or  foolishness?  In 
1990,  10,000  blue-helmeted  peace- 
keeping troops  were  on  U.N.  mis- 
sions; eight  small  operations  cost- 
ing approximately  $400  million. 
By  1993,  the  United  Nations  was 
running  18  such  missions  around 
the  globe  with  some  80,000  troops 
under  its  command  at  the  cost  of 
some  $3.6  billion  per  year,  with 
the  United  States  paying  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  cost. 

Yet,  these  complex  actions 
were  overseen,  on  the  38th  floor 
of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  by  a  mere 
handful  of  officers,  and  with  Httle 
or  no  cooperation  among  the  na- 
tional units. 

At  the  same  time,  the  philoso- 
phy changed.  What  began  as  a 
pohcy  of  sending  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ers only  to  countries  where  both 
sides  agreed  to  having  their  large- 
ly resolved  confhct  policed 
evolved  into  the  brash  new  idea 
of  sending  peacekeepers  right  into 
the  middle  of  a  conflict  without 
any  real  mandate  to  use  force. 
Was  this  peacekeeping,  peace  en- 
forcement or  even  peace  building? 

The  U.N.  tenet  of  "neutralism" 
enshrined  in  the  charter  to  keep 
the  world  organization  from  tak- 
ing sides  in  a  particular  conflict 
soon  was  clearly  at  the  center  of 
the  problems,  but  the  organiza- 
tion's leaders  stubbornly  held  to 
it,  even  though  it  brought 
constant  incoherence  to  these 
new  battlefields. 

"The  whole  philosophy  of  the 
United  Nations  is  based  on  talk, 
negotiate  and  then  talk  again," 
then-Secretary  Gen.  Boutros 
Boutros-GhaU  told  me  during  an 
interview  in  his  New  York  town- 
house  in  June  1994.  "Once  we  are 
using  force,  that  is  an  expression 
of  failure.  Our  strength  is  diploma- 
cy and  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
problems.  The  moment  you  have 
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Sgt.  Pat  Patterson  watches  as  Bosnians  rummage  through  a  garbage 
can  during  his  patrol  near  the  Sarajevo  suburb  of  llizda,  Bosnia,  in  May 
1996.  Patrols  in  the  area  reinforced  the  presence  of  the  implementation 
Force.  DoD 


used  force,  even  if  in  conformity 
with  the  law,  you  have  failed." 

Then  the  Egyptian  diplomat 
whose  name  would  become  syn- 
onymous with  the  question  of 
peacekeeping  missions  of  the 
1990s  paused  before  adding  with 
emphasis,  "But  more  important- 
ly, the  member  states  are  not 
ready  to  use  force,  and  because 
the  protagonists  know  they  are 
not  ready,  that  element  of  dissua- 
sion does  not  exist.  Either  you 
fight  or  you  negotiate.  If  there  is 
no  political  will  to  fight,  then 
what  can  you  do?" 

In  fact,  there  was  no  pohtical 
will  in  the  West.  The  Europeans 
sent  peacekeepers  in  a  passive 
mode,  and  until  1999,  America 
sent  troops  only  in  the  "trip-wire" 
mission  to  Macedonia.  Stationed 
in  small  outposts  along  the  border 
with  Serbia  to  prevent  Serb  ag- 
gression, they  were  widely  con- 
sidered to  be  excellent  soldiers 
and  effective  in  their  missions. 

But  very  soon,  other  U.N.  mis- 
sions were  alarming  not  only  crit- 
ics, but  the  United  Nations  itself  as 
peacekeepers  stood  by  in  the  Bos- 
nian village  of  Srebenica  while  vil- 
lagers were  taken  away  by  the 
Serbs  to  be  slaughtered  in  1995 
and  when  the  United  Nations  re- 
fused to  act  preemptively  in  Rwan- 


da before  900,000  Tutsis  were 
killed  by  Hutu  tribesmen.  By  1999, 
the  crifique  of  what  was  effecfively 
a  problem  of  U.N.  neutralism  had 
taken  dramafic  turns.  Two  internal 
reports  within  the  United  Nations 
itself  accused  its  own  organization 
of  "aiding  and  abetfing"  evil  in 
those  two  peacekeeping  ops. 

The  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican Military.  The  first  American 
peacekeepers  in  any  numbers  en- 
tered Bosnia  as  a  result  of  the 
Dayton  Accords  of  November 
1995,  pushed  by  President  Clin- 
ton and  agreed  to  by  all  of  the 
parties  involved,  as  a  way  of  sta- 
bilizing Bosnia.  These  new 
Yanks,  including  an  unusually 
high  number  of  National  Guard 
units  -  because  the  Pentagon 
wanted  it  to  look  as  if  not  so 
many  American  regular  troops 
were  being  sent  -  were  based  in 
big  camps  such  as  the  one  in  Tu- 
zla  in  the  north.  They  made  good 
impressions  as  units  and  as  indi- 
viduals, except  for  the  fact  that 
America  had  become  so  casualty- 
conscious  that  the  troops  most 
often  stayed  in  their  camps,  hand- 
ing off  the  necessary  patrolling 
and  the  implementation  of 
accords  to  other  national  units 
like  the  experienced  Brits. 
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Spc.  Curtis  Ratliff  and  Pfc.  Allen 
Johnson  of  the  1st  Armored  Divi- 
sion sit  atop  a  Russian  BTR  80 
before  departing  for  a  joint  patrol 
in  February  1996.  dod 

But  in  the  winter  of  1999, 
Serbs  attacked  Kosovo  and  mas- 
sively and  brutally  attempted  to 
expel  2  million  Albanian 
Kosovars.  That's  when  America 
really  entered  these  new  wars. 

In  early  April  that  year  I  trav- 
eled to  Mons,  Belgium,  to  see 
U.S.  Gen.  Wesley  K.  Clark,  the 
respected  and  intellectual 


Eighteenth  Airborne  Sgt.  Darrell  Rose,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  turns  his  mechanical  expertise 
into  assembling  toys  for  playrooms  in  the 
Fort  Dix  barracks  now  used  to  house  Koso- 
vo refugees.  Army 


supreme  allied  commander  in  Eu- 
rope. Massive  NATO  air  strikes 
had  already  begun,  and  Clark  was 
obviously  exhausted,  not  so  much 
by  the  mihtary  aspects  of  the  job 
as  by  the  poHtical  maneuvers  nec- 
essary to  keep  19  nations  together 
in  this  new-style  war. 

I  asked  him  that  late  Saturday 
afternoon:  Would  the  whole  mis- 
sion work?  "It's  too  soon  to  de- 
cide that  it  won't,"  he  answered 
elliptically  as  we  sat  in  his  big, 
comfortable  office  at  SACEUR 
headquarters.  "It's  an  appropri- 
ate air  campaign  for  NATO.  It's 
serious,  sustained,  systematic, 
progressive." 

Then  this  accomplished  military 
man,  first  in  his  1966  West  Point 
class,  who  later  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  philosophy,  politics  and 
economics  from  Oxford,  reached 
back  through  history  to  stress  why 
the  NATO  campaign  and  the 
unique  introduction  of  American 
peacekeeping  troops  that  would 
follow  was  so  important. 

"In  earher  centuries,  travelers 
from  northern  Europe  and  the  ob- 
streperous Balkans  had  to  move 
through  many  border  posts  and 
many  national  entities  to  go  from, 
say,  Poland  to  Serbia  or  Kosovo," 
he  said.  "The  Balkans  were 
always  at  the  peripheries  of  Eu- 
rope, but  now  they  are  the  strate- 
gic center  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  build  here,  and  at  the  center  of 
the  future  of  Europe." 


Sooner  than  even  Clark 
thought,  the  bombing  campaign 
worked,  and  -  except  for  Mitro- 
vica  and  that  northern  enclave 
still  held  by  the  Serbs  -  Kosovo 
was  freed  of  the  Serb  police 
state.  Kosovo,  the  "future  of  Eu- 
rope," effectively  became  a  U.N. 
protectorate  until  elections  to  de- 
termine the  future  of  the  region 
could  be  conducted. 

American  troops  now  entered 
in  greater  mass  than  any  other 
peacekeeping  mission,  and  more 
than  8,000  GIs  were  among  the 
38,000  NATO  troops  by  2001. 
Once  again,  the  judgment  was 
this:  excellent  troops  but  too  iso- 
lated in  their  big  camps,  especial- 
ly the  huge  and  almost  insanely 
commodious  Camp  Bondsteel  in 
southern  Kosovo.  It  was  no  acci- 
dent that  when  Albanian 
separatists  attacked  on  various 
borders  of  Kosovo  in  Winter 
2001,  all  the  attacks  were  on  the 
borders  of  the  American  zone. 
Because  there  had  been  so  little 
patrolling,  NATO  officials  were 
unaware  of  these  poisonous 
buildups  until  they  exploded. 

The  American  troops  comport- 
ed themselves  almost  without  in- 
cident. Most  studies  showed,  in- 
terestingly enough,  that  the  vast 
majority  genuinely  liked  their 
peacekeeping  missions,  but  also 
that  they  liked  them  most  when 
they  were  deeply  involved  in 
them  firsthand  and  not  when 
they  were  only  hanging  around 
camp  trying,  above  all  else,  to 
avoid  casualties. 

"The  professionalism  of  Ameri- 
can peacekeepers  has  been  exem- 
plary," says  Charles  Moskos,  au- 
thor of  "The  Postmodern 
Military"  and  widely  considered 
one  of  the  nation's  premier  mili- 
tary analysts.  "Looking  at  morale 
in  peacekeeping  operations,  there 
is  an  overriding  finding.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  extended  war  situa- 
tions such  as  Vietnam,  support 
troops  in  peacekeeping  operations 
envy  combat  troops.  Morale  in 
Kosovo  was  much  higher  in  those 
units  whose  duties  took  them  off 
the  main  compound.  Camp  Bond- 
steel,  or,  in  local  GI  terms,  'out- 
side the  wire.'  Soldiers  in  combat 
units  had  duties  involving  patrols, 
checkpoints  and  related  missions. 
The  only  major  complaint  of 
these  soldiers  was  that  they  dis- 
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Sgt.  Daniel  Ledesman  of  the  161st  Target  Acquisition  Battet7  of  the 
Kansas  National  Guard,  works  on  the  Fire  Finder  Radar  System  in  April 
1996.  Ledesman  is  a  member  of  an  eight-soldier  team  that  monitors  the 
system  at  the  International  Airport  of  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  and  gathers 
information  about  weapons  fire.  The  Fire  Finder  Radar  System  pinpoints 
the  origin  of  any  fire  as  well  as  when  and  where  the  round  will  land,  dod 


proportionately  pulled  stationary 
guard  duty  when  back  in  camp." 

At  the  very  top  in  morale  in 
both  Kosovo  and  Bosnia,  even 
higher  than  that  of  the  combat 
soldiers,  were  those  assigned  to 
civil  affairs,  psychological  opera- 
tions, inteUigence  and  military  po- 
lice, the  personnel  most  likely  to 
get  out  of  the  compound.  Moskos 
further  speculated  that  the  "unit 
cohesion  developed  in  reserve 
components  in  operations  such  as 
in  Kosovo  and  Bosnia  may  be  the 
best  preparation  for  homeland  de- 
fense against  terrorist  attacks." 

In  his  survey  of  350  soldiers  in 
Kosovo  in  September  2000,  42 
percent  reported  that  their  mis- 
sion in  Kosovo  would  make  them 
more  prepared  for  future  combat 
experience.  Thirty-four  percent 
thought  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence, and  only  14  percent  said  it 
would  make  them  less  prepared. 
Ten  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Despite  the  Kosovo  soldiers' 
assertions,  a  good  number  of  mili- 
tary thinkers  question  whether 
peacekeeping  troops  lose  combat 
readiness.  A  lot  of  that  seems  to 
revolve  around  the  question  of 
training  beforehand  and  retraining 
afterward.  At  least  one  unit,  the 
Third  Infantry  Division  based  at 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  was,  during 
Winter  2001,  downgraded  by  the 
Army  to  one  of  its  second-lowest 
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ratings  for  wartime  readiness,  cit- 
ing a  lack  of  training  and  person- 
nel caused  by  peacekeeping  work 
in  the  Balkans.  But  most  military 
officers  say  such  problems  are 
caused  more  by  insufficient  train- 
ing beforehand,  by  not  enough 
maneuvers  during  the  mission  and 
by  irregular  retraining  afterwards 
than  by  the  peacekeeping  itself. 

The  larger  question,  both  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  itself,  is  "What  next?" 

At  least  we're  seeing  the  begin- 
ning of  some  serious  questioning 
about  this  mode  of  mission  and 
mandate  which  has  caused  so 
much  suffering  and  grief  in  the 
past  decade. 

In  September  2000,  for 
instance,  I  traveled  again  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  to 
plumb  their  thinking.  Fred 
Eckard,  the  organization's 
spokesman,  told  me,  "When  the 
Cold  War  ended,  and  the  'New 
World  Order'  and  the  United  Na- 
tions were  to  be  the  new  centers 
of  power,  the  United  Nations  was 
just  not  suited  for  that.  I  knew  we 
were  going  to  crash,  and  we  did. 
And  when  the  United  States  lost 
its  stomach  for  multilateral  fixes, 
we  collapsed,  caved  and  came 
down  to  earth." 

The  organizational  wisdom 
then  was  based  mostly  upon 
what  the  United  Nations  now 


would  not  do  rather  than  what  it 
would  do.  There  will  be  no  stand- 
ing army;  there  won't  be  peace- 
keepers put  into  the  middle  of  a 
war  as  in  Bosnia;  they  won't  act 
without  the  total  authority  and  a 
crystal-clear  mandate  from  mem- 
ber states,  in  particular  without 
the  positive  response  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  And  yet,  nothing  re- 
ally changed  as  new  contingents 
were  deployed  in  2001  to  the 
Congo  under  the  same  old  rules. 

The  most  hopeful  development 
lay  in,  what  some  called,  giving 
the  power  in  local  crises  to  "re- 
gional armies"  or,  as  Newsweek 
called  them,  "regio-cops." 
Newsweek's  diplomatic 
correspondent  Michael  Hirsh 
called  for  a  "hybrid  system  of  re- 
gio-cops, dependent  on  both  U.N. 
legitimation  and  local  muscle." 

Indeed,  the  peacekeeping 
crises  which  were  most  promis- 
ing were  those  where  regional 
powers  took  over  command  of 
U.N.  deployments  or  responsibih- 
ty  for  the  outcome,  like  the  Aus- 
tralians in  East  Timor  and, 
although  not  formally,  the  Brits 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

Meanwhile,  President  George 
W.  Bush,  who  came  into  office 
skeptical  of  peacekeeping  and 
threatening  to  pull  American 
troops  out  of  Kosovo,  has  made 
no  real  gesture  to  change  the  de- 
pendence on  some  multilateral 
solutions  to  world  crisis  points. 
The  simple  fact  was  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  peacekeeping 
troops  now  deployed  around  the 
world  were  Third  World  troops 
whose  governments  were  being 
paid  well  for  their  presence  in  the 
"failed  countries"  of  the  world. 
The  harsh  truth  was  that  the  ad- 
vanced industrialized  countries 
just  didn't  want  to  fight  anymore. 

Advanced  countries  need  to 
carefully  think  through  the 
whole  peacekeeping  experiment 
and  experience  to  see  where  it 
has  worked  and  where  it  has 
failed  and,  finally,  to  begin  again 
with  the  doctor's  oath:  "First,  do 
no  harm." 

Georgie  Anne  Geyer  is  a  syndi- 
cated columnist  with  Universal 
Press  Syndicate.  She  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  this  magazine. 
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YOUR  HEALTH  NEWS 

MaleVirilityEnhanceil 
Guaranteed! 


Clinical  Studies  Have  Proven  Tliere  Is  An  Easy,  Safe,  Natural  and 
Affordable  Approach  To  Enhancing  Male  Strength, 
Stamina  and  Performance. 


A  GIANT  BOOST  OF  MALE 
VIRILITY...  AT  ANY  AGE! 

Modern  technology  and  ancient 
herbal  science  has  come  up  with  a 
product  that  battles  and  wins  the 
fight  for  male  virility.  Now,  millions  of 
active  American  men  have  a  safer,  natural, 
more  affordable  alternative  to  prescrip- 
tion drugs  when  they  want  to  enhance 
strength,  stamina,  performance  and  an 
extra  burst  of  energy.  EnerX,  an  all- 
natural  herbal  supplement,  contains 
ingredients  which  have  been  clinically 
proven  to  enhance  sexual  energy  and 
performance  when  taken  on  a  regular 
basis. 


"EnerX  stimulates  sexual  energy  by  expand- 
ing blood  vessels  causing  increased  blood 
flow  to  specific  areas  of  the  body."  -Steven 
H.  Becker,  M.D.  Internal  Medicine 

ENJOY  THIS  NEW  FOUND  ENERGY 
THE  NATURAL  WAY 

No  need  for  doctor's  visits,  or  loss  of  pri- 
vacy. No  more  expensive  prescription 
drugs  which  are  notorious  for  causing 
dangerous  side  effects.  EnerX  is  a  safe, 
NATURAL,  proven  effective  alternative 
that's  affordable,  and  it  gets  the  results 
men  want. 

A  BURST  OF  ENERGY  AT  CRITI- 
CAL MOMENTS 

This  chemical-free  herbal  supplement 
NATURALLY  stimulates  sexual  energy  by 


Actual  Testimonials  From  Our 
Many  Satisfied  Customers: 

People  aCTOSS  the  nation  have  been  raving  about  their  unbe- 
lievable results,  using  phrases  like:  "...  newfound  energy ' ', 
and  ". .  feel  like  you  're  back  in  high  school  when  girls  were 
the  onfy  thing  on  yow  mind",  and  "EnerX can  gi\'e you 
the  Strength  and  Stamina  you  ve  ne\'er  had  be/ore." 

-  "I  can't  believe  the  new  man  I  am.  At  58,  Ihavethedrive 
whenlwasl8and28:'  -BobbieS. 

-"After being marriedfor over 25 years,  bve making rns- 
n'tthesame...  but  (^taking  EnerX  Ifelt  and  acted  like  I 
did  the  first  few  years!'  -Harris  H. 

-  "Ourwhole  life  is  different  He  has  more  energy...  EnerX 
is  great"  -GeorgiannT 


expanding  blood  vessels  causing  increased 
blood  flow  to  specific  areas  of  the  body. 
Men  are  amazed  that  with  EnerX  they 
can  actually  feel  the  increase  of  energy 
and  confidence. 

THE  PERFECT  ALL-NATURAL  HERBAL 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  BOOST  MALE 
PERFORMANCE 

If  you're  one  of  the  millions  of  American 
males  longing  for  increased  energy, 
enhanced  sexual  performance,  improved 
stamina  and  strength;  but  prescription 


drugs  and  chemicals  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, try  All-Natural  EnerX.  It's  some- 
thing that  you  deserve  at  a  price  you  can 
afford.  Do  it  today  for  yourself- do  it  for 
the  one  you  love. 

RESPECT  FOR  OUR  CUSTOMERS  PRIVA- 
CY IS  TOP  OF  THE  LIST 

EnerX  customers  are  also  greatly  pleased 
with  the  discretion  in  which  EnerX  is 
delivered  — right  to  their  doorstep 
(Overnight  delivery  is  available)  in  an 
unmarked  package. 

WE  GUARANTEE  IT! 


EnerX  will  enhance  your  male  virility  or 
send  it  back  for  a  full  product  refund.  30 
day  money  back  guarantee! 


Don't  forget  to  ask 
how  you  can  get  a 
30  day  supply  of 
EnerX  free! 

Fast ServiceCall Toll  Free... 

1-800-906-8070 

24  hours  a  day  ~  7  days  a  week 

Ask  about  EnerX  special  formula  for  women! 

©waLQuesT  imeiinwionftL,  inc. 


comrades 


HOW  to  use  your  National  Reunion  Registry* 

The  National  Reunion  Registry  handles  all  reunion  information 
services  for  The  American  Legion  Magazine.  NRR,  a  division  of  Mili- 
tary Information  Enterprises,  Inc.,  is  a  private  organization  that  pro- 
vides information  about  reunions,  helps  veterans  locate  old  buddies 
and  offers  other  special  benefits  to  veterans  and  their  families. 

NRR  maintains  contact  information  on  thousands  of  reunions  and 
provides  this  information  free  of  charge  to  veterans. 

There  are  several  ways  to  register  reunions  or  check  reunion  list- 
ings with  the  National  Reunion  Registry.  Please  contact  the  organiza- 
tion directly  by  writing  to  NRR/Reunions,  PO  Box  17118,  Spartan- 
burg, SC  29301,  by  faxing  (864)  595-0813  or  via  e-mail  at 
information@militaryUSA.com.  Due  to  the  large  number  of  reunions, 
NRR  cannot  accept  phone  requests  for  reunion  information. 

To  register  a  reunion,  you  should  include  the  complete  name  of  the 
organization  and  branch  of  service  with  your  request.  The  request  should 


also  include  the  reunion  dates  and  city,  along  vnth  a  contact  name  and 
telephone  number.  Please  also  include  a  size  estimate  of  the  group. 

Using  the  Internet  is  the  quickest,  most  accurate  way  to  access  the 
reunion  registry.  You  may  check  to  see  if  your  buddies  are  planning  a 
reunion  by  visiting  NRR's  Web  site  at  www.MilitaryUSA.com.  To 
promote  the  best  accuracy  and  fastest  process  when  listing  your 
reunion,  complete  the  Reunion  Registration  Form  available  on  the 
Web  site. 

Locating  a  Buddy  

MilitaryUSA.com  offers  many  services  for  veterans,  including  tips 
and  techniques  for  locating  current  or  former  military  members.  How 
To  Locate  Anyone  Who  Is  or  Has  Been  in  the  Military:  Armed  Forces 
Locator  Guide  is  a  practical  guide  to  help  people  locate  service  mem- 
bers. The  publication  can  be  purchased  by  contacting  MIE  Publishing, 
P.O.  Box  17118,  Spartanburg,  SC  29301  or  by  faxing  (864)  595-0813. 


 AIR  FORCE 

1st  AACS  Sqdn  Mobile,  Newport,  Rl,  1 0/9-1 1 ,  Don  Devine, 
(352)  241-4965,  dfdevine@att.net;  1sl  Air  Commando  Assn, 
Philadelphia,  10/3-7,  Felix  Lockman,  (610)  532-1942;  1st 
Weatlier  Grp  Oftutt  AFB,  Council  Bluffs,  lA,  10/14-16,  Ed 
Rehberg,  (319)  393-9339,  rehberg@fyiowa.infi.net  2nd 
AARUF,  Nashville,  TN,  10/3-6,  Daniel  Tibene,  (724)  239- 
5644,  dntjet@bentcom.net;  5tt)  AF  8tli  Ftr  Grp  8tli/33rd/ 
35tti/36tt)/80tti  Ftr  Cmd  Sqdns  and  Support  Units,  Ft.  Walton 
Beach,  FL,  10/25-27,  John  Mark,  (847)  678-5075, 
onmarkp51@aol.com;  5lh  AF  80lh  Serv  Grp  66lh  Serv 
Sqdn,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  10/12-15,  John  Sainola,  (813)  689- 
1549;  5th  AF  5tli  Comm  Grp,  St  Louis,  10/17-20,  Billie 
Ogden  Jr.,  (636)  946-7665,  bogden1010@aol.com;  8tli  AF 
1st  Strat  Air  Dep,  Branson,  MO,  10/27-30,  Herb  Kaster,  (856) 
751-1763;  8tli  AF  358tli  Ftr  Grp,  Charieston,  SC,  10/4-6, 
Lubbertus  LokJr.,(570)  629-3488 

8tli  AF  359tli  Ftr  Grp,  Branson,  MO,  10/11-14,  Charles 
Staley,  (608)  362-5513;  8tli,  9th  AF  386th  Bomb  Group 
Assn,  Tampa,  FL,  10/24-28,  Bamett  Young,  (941)  482-5059, 
smarauder1@juno.com;  8th  AF  446th  Bomb  Grp  H,  New 
Orieans,  10/3-5,  Bill  Davenport,  (714)  832-2829, 
history446@earthlink,net;  8th  AF  487th  Bomb  Grp  H,  St. 
Louis,  10/3-7,  Howard  Todt  (314)  821-5449,  hctodt@ 
aol.com;  8th  Recon  Tech  Sqdn,  Hayward,  Wl,  10/5-7,  Chuck 
Kinneberg,  (715)  865-2202,  ckinn@cheqnet.net;  9th  AF 
368th  Ftr  Grp,  Reno,  NV,  10/8-12,  Randolph  Goulding,  (687) 
333-0241 ,  rgoulding@jjg.com;  9th  AF  387th  Bomb  Grp 
556th-559th  Bomb  Sqdns,  San  Diego,  CA,  10/3-7,  Lloyd 
Swenson,  (760)  360-8057,  Iswen123@earthlink.net;  9th  AF 
405th  Ftr  Grp,  Charleston,  SC,  1 0/4-6,  Lubbertus  Lok  Jr., 
(570)  629-3488;  11th  Bomb  Grp,  Honolulu,  12/4-12,  Allan 
Davis,  (918)  299-5379,  addavis@tulsa.quik.com 

13th  Ftr  Sqdn,  Branson,  MO,  November,  Jared  Potvin,  (503) 
636-341 7,  potco@uswest.net;  14th  AF  Assn,  Branson,  MO, 
10/3-6,  Ron  Phillips,  (660)  679-5365,  flytiger@iland.net;  15th 
AF,  Tuslcegee  Airmen,  Branson,  MO,  1 1/7-12,  Irish 
Thompson,  (417)  336-6350,  thedish@mymailstation.com; 
19th  Bomb  Grp,  Atlanta,  10/31-11/4,  Gerald  Michael,  (317) 
253-9265,  gmichael@indy.net;  36th  Supply  Sqdn,  Daytona 
Beach,  FL,  10/1,  Jacquelynn  Martin,  (904)  267-1622, 
jacquelynnmartin@hotmail.com;  38th  Air  Police  Sqdn,  Las 
Vegas,  10/2-4,  Harky  Riste,  (920)  336-9599,  harkysue@ 
itol.com;  38th  Tact  Missile  Wing,  Orlando,  FL,  10/3-6,  Gene 
Henderson,  (863)  533-7628,  gramhenderson@hotmail.com; 
44th  Bomb  Grp  Assn,  Shreveport,  LA,  10/15-18,  Jeny 
Folsom,  (801)  942-9988, 44thbgva@xmission.com;  47th 
Bomb  Wing,  Washington,  10/4-8,  Carty  Lawson,  (703)  779- 
4670,  crlawson@erols.com 

48th  FS/FIS/nS  Assn,  Oriando,  FL,  10/10-13,  Joseph 
Onesty,  (562)  431-2901 ,  jonesty2@juno.com;  56th  Ftr  Grp, 
Galveston,  TX,  10/16-18,  Ronald  Brubaker,  (304)  866-4415, 
ronbru@neumedia.net;  87th  Airdrome  Sqdn,  Williamsburg, 
VA,  10/20-23,  Ray  Rogers,  (419)  734-4702,  raydor@ 
nwonline.net;  90th  Strat  Recon  Wing,  Branson,  MO,  11/7-11, 
Chuck  Hale,  (785)  865-5794,  cnhale@gateway.net;  98th 
Bomb  Grp/Wing,  Tucson,  AZ,  10/9-13,  Lee  Taube,  (714) 
546-0956,  dennisposey@mindspimg.com;  189th  Assault 
Heli  Co,  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  10/4-7,  Geny  Sandlin, 
msgeny44@aol.com;  315th  Bomb  Wing,  New  Orieans, 
10/3-7,  Beverly  Green,  (21 7)  893-3197;  318th  Air  Serv  Grp 
Assn  WWII,  Cincinnati,  KY,  10/18-21 ,  Alfred  Hudson,  (704) 
864-6506,  bhudson920@aol.com;  363rd  Ftr  Grp  Mustangs, 
Charleston,  SC,  10/4-6,  ArtMimler,  (800)  363-3864;  435th 
Org  Maint  Sqdn  Enroute  Maint  Personnel,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC, 
10/12-14,  Stanley  Miller,  (910)  867-6508,  flymiller@ 
mindspnng.com;  445th  TCW  701st,  702nd  TCS,  Memphis, 
TN,  10/19-20,  A.  Jones,  (913)  381-0982;  462nd  Serv  Sqdn, 
Charieston,  SC,  10/4-6,  Lubbertus  Lok  Jr.,  (570)  629-3488 


463rd  Bomb  Grp,  Nashville,  TN,  10/3-6,  Art  Mendelsohn, 
(818)  790-3722;  483rd  Bomb  Grp,  Denver,  10/2-6,  Bob 
Bailey,  (303)  979-4983,  rvbblueskies@aol.com;  527th 
Personnel  Serv  Co,  New  Orieans,  1 1/2-4,  Richard  Funnan, 
(321)  356-4976,  rafurman@bigplanet.com;  763rd  AC&W 
Sqdn,  Lockport,  NY,  10/7-10,  Leo  Phelps,  (317)  984-3402, 
ljpmap@indy.net;  A-37  Assn,  Ft  Walton  Beach,  FL,  1 0/3-7, 
Oliver  Maier,  (512)  353-7432,  omaier@svirt.edu;  AF  HQ  Cmd 
Flight  Line  Crews,  Clinton,  MD,  10/7,  John  Joyner,  (301) 
868-6855;  AF  Postal  Courier,  Pleasanton,  CA,  10/12-15,  Jim 
Foshee,  (254)  774-7303,  afpcafoshj@aol.com;  Burtonwood 
Assn,  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  10/2-6,  Richard  Iwanowski, 
(773)  767-1810;  Matador/Mace  Missileers,  Oriando,  FL, 
10/4-7,  Joe  Peri<ins,  (904)  282-9064,  peri<ster@fcol.com; 
Phalsbourg  AFB,  St.  Louis,  10/6,  George  Stanley,  (618)  633- 
2520,  queenie@madisontelco.com;  Pilot  Class  48C,  Dayton, 
OH,  10/4-8,  Roy  Chamberiin,  (831)  624-0830,  captroyc@ 
pacbell.net;  Pleiku  AB,  Pittsburgh,  12/9-16,  Tom  Rushnock, 
(724)  334-9445,  trush@usaor.net;  Vietnam  Sec  Police, 
Hampton,  VA,  10/4-7,  Steve  Gatds,  gattis@gte.net 

ARMY  

1st  FA  Obsn  Bn  Assn,  Fayetteville,  NC,  10/5-7,  James 
Fidler,  (910)  439-0086;  2nd  Armd  Div  67th  Armd  Rgt  F 
Co,  Charieston,  SC,  10/14-18,  Jim  O'Neal,  (803)  787-8526, 
bawatson@iastate.edu;  3rd  Inl  Div  15th  Inf  Rgt  B  Co, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL,  11/4-8,  Donald  Sonsalla,  (651)  429- 
1634,  drsonnie@aol.com;  4th  Armd  Div  66th  Armd  Rgt 
2nd  Medium  Tank  Bn,  Dallas,  11/2-3,  Rex  Searson,  (214) 
691-9261,  risearson@aol.com;  6th  Med  Depot  Korea, 
Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  1 1/9-1 1 ,  Mack  Mullins,  (91 0)  867-4292, 
rmpamack@aol.com;  7th  FA  Obsn  Bn,  Huntsville,  AL, 
10/3-6,  Henry  Lizak,  (516)  796-4853;  12th  Armd  Div, 
Abilene,  TX,  10/3-7,  John  Critzas,  (344)  773-8610, 
jcritzas@aol.com;  12th  Ord  Bn  Spec  Wpns,  Quinton,  VA, 
10/5,  James  Ogle,  (804)  932-4959,  jaogle1@gte.net;  15th 
Major  Port  Trans  Corps,  Seekonk,  MA,  10/18-20,  Roland 
Schaeffer,  (314)  544-2262 

17th  FA  Bn  Korea,  Albuquerque,  NM,  10/13-17,  N. 
Vanderhave,  (973)  538-7189;  17th  Trans  Det,  Alton,  IL, 
10/6-8,  David  Albers,  (203)  929-5764,  ceramix14@ 
aol.com:  25th  Inf  Div  Assn,  Honolulu/Schofield  Barracks, 
Honolulu,  10/3-7,  Reunion  Planner,  tropicltn@aol.com;  27th 
Inf  Div,  Syracuse,  NY,  9/28-30,  Gary  Yaple,  (315)  478- 
1791;  27th  Inf  Div  102nd  QM  Rgt,  Ellenville,  NY,  10/2-5, 
Mike  Zuckerman.  (954)  742-6728;  29th  Radio  Mobile 
Sqdn,  Biloxi,  MS,  11/11-12,  Bob  Rennick,  (704)  435-0555, 
rennick@vnet.net;  32nd  Gen  Hosp,  Memphis,  TN,  10/4-6, 
Janies  Regan,  (856)  303-8993;  35th  AAA  Bn,  St.  Louis, 
10/4-7,  V.  Yanisch,  (320)  843-3205;  37th  Inf  Div,  WWII 
and  Korea,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  9/13-15,  James  McGinnis, 
(330)  799-7870;  39th  AAA  Bn,  St.  Louis,  10/4-7,  V. 
Yanisch,  (320)  843-3205;  40th  Inf  Div  115th  Med  Bn, 
Independence,  MO,  10/7-11,  Robert  Stiens,  (816)  928-3637 

44th  Eng,  Gettysburg,  PA,  October,  Albeit  Cline,  (864)  489- 
6528;  45th  Surg  Hosp  Vietnam,  Washington,  1 1/9-1 1 , 
Bradley  Bums,  (419)  289-4942,  rockytop80@earthlink.net 
51st  Eng  Comm  Bn,  Pari<sville,  NY,  10/4-7,  Leonard  Weil, 
(61 5)  254-5005;  56th  Amph  Tank  and  Tract  Bn,  Ft.  Worth, 
TX,  10/8-10,  Jack  Budler,  (308)  532-6402,  ben-bart)@ 
webW.net;  61st  Arty  3rd  Bn  24th  Grp,  Colorado  Springs,  CO, 
10/7-9,  Joe  Corie,  (801)  681-3567,  wcorie@aol.com;  68th 
AAA  Gun  Bn  Korea,  Branson,  MO,  10/18-21 ,  Bobby  Buri<s, 
(573)  636-2030,  bobbyburi<s@aol.com;  68th  Sig  Bn,  St. 
Louis,  10/5-6,  Lany  Orechia,  (419)  668-5464;  75th  FA  Bn 
Korea,  Albuquerque,  NM,  10/13-17,  N.  Vanderhave,  (973) 
538-7189;  96th  FA  Bn  Korea,  Albuquerque,  NM,  10/13-17, 
N,  Vanderhave,  (973)  538-7189;  132nd  Cbt  Eng,  Venice,  FL, 
10/18-21,  Eugene  Recknagel,  (262)  547-4771;  138th  Eng 
CbtBn,  Savannah,  GA,  10/16-19,  Robert  Atkins,  (913)  772- 


8176,  raatkins@lvnworth.com;  145th,  159th  FA  Bns  Korea, 

Albuquerque,  NM,  10/13-17,  N.  Vandertiave,  (973)  538-7189; 
1 60th  Eng  C  Bn,  Louisville,  KY,  1 0/1 1  -1 4,  Max  Roberts,  (561 ) 
466-1493;  163rd  Med  Bn,  Atlanta,  10/12-14,  Joe  Wilkes, 
(803)  781-7726,  wilkesja@mindspring.com;  167th  Eng  Cbt 
Bn,  Springfield,  IL,  10/5-7,  Jesse  Hicks,  (865)  922-2473, 
ilhicks6@juno.com;  176th  FA  Bn  Korea,  Albuquerque,  NM, 
10/13-17,  N.  Vanderinave,  (973)  538-7189;  199th  Cbt  Eng, 
Shakopee,  MN,  10/12-14,  Ray  Sanders,  (507)  334-4445; 
204th  FA  Bn  Korea,  Albuquerque,  NM,  10/13-17,  N. 
Vanderinave,  (973)  538-7189;  243rd  Port  Co,  Myrtle  Beach, 
SC,  10/4-6,  Melvin  Jacobson,  (814)  723-6278;  281st  Eng, 
Gettysburg,  PA,  October.  Albeit  Cline,  (864)  489-6528 

321st  Sig  Bn,  Biloxi,  MS,  10/18-21,  Donald  Romig,  (504) 
835-1024,  jmromig@earth.net;  361st  Eng  Const  Bn, 
Asheville,  NC,  10/19-20,  Delmer  Wallen  Sr.,  (423)  247- 
3933,  wallen@chartertn.net;  362nd  Sig  Co,  Washington, 
10/26-28,  Bob  Ooen-,  (618)  867-2577,  bob.doerr® 
verizon.net;  398th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Korea,  Warrensburg,  MO, 
10/4-7,  Lawrence  Lockard,  (660)  747-8549;  425th  MP 
Escort  Guard  Co,  Chariotte,  NC,  11/9-10,  Louis  Henderson, 
(904)  641-5250,  louspeedy@aol.com;  440th  Sig  Bn, 
Asheville.  NC.  10/9-11,  Richard  Fluke,  (814)  928-5041, 
richardfluke@hotmail.com;  459th  Sig  Bn,  Washington, 
11/11,  Howard  Barlholf,  (804)  740-7652;  465th,  467th, 
472nd  Sig  Bns,  Asheville,  NC,  10/9-11,  Richard  Fluke, 
(814)  928-5041;  496th  AAA  Gun  Bn,  Rochester,  NY,  10/5- 
6,  Julian  Declerck,  (716)  346-6638 

504th  AAA  Gun  Bn,  Akron,  OH,  10/25-28,  Robert  Janssens, 
(330)  336-5816;  516th  Sig  Co,  Asheville,  NC,  10/5-7,  Dow 
Duncan,  (515)  432-5657,  blinentr@spec.net;  517th  FA  Bn, 
Oriando,  FL,  10/7-11,  Chuck  Underwood,  (515)  987-5576, 
chunder@attglobal.net  518th  Sig  Co,  Washington,  10/26- 
28,  Bob  Doen-,  (618)  867-2577,  bob.doen-@verizon.net; 
527th  Personnel  Serv  Co,  New  Orieans,  11/2-4,  Richard 
Funnan,  (321)  356-4976,  rafunnan@bigplanet.com;  530th 
FA  Bn,  Branson,  MO,  11/1-5,  George  Robinson,  (856)  589- 
1039,  closure@prodigy.net  551st  AAA  Bn  WWII, 
Williamsburg,  VA,  10/12-14,  Benhamin  Knauf,  (716)  334- 
5050;  623rd  FA  Bn  Korea,  Albuquerque,  NM,  10/13-17.  N. 
Vanderhave,  (973)  538-7189;  672nd  Amph  Tract  Bn, 
Springfield,  IL,  10/12-14.  Norm  McDonald,  (217)  483-5646, 
rt)am671 41@aol.com 

709th  MP  Bn,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  11/9-12,  Brad  Mitton, 
(508)  880-2521 ,  mitt709@aol.com;  776th  Tank  Dest  Bn, 
Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  10/1-5,  Arthur  Pelkey,  (843)  272-5378, 
oldsarg774tdbn@aoLcom;  788th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Phoenix, 
10/12-14,  Cecil  Gilliam,  (480)  633-8341;  793rd  MP  Bn, 
Niagara  Falls,  NY,  10/10-13,  Frank  De  Rosa.  (847)  255- 
3977;  811th  Tank  Dest  Bn,  Chillicothe.  OH.  10/5-7,  John 
True,  (740)  773-1225;  829th  Sig  Serv  Bn  C  Co,  San 
Diego,  10/18-22,  Charies  Dorfman,  (800)  484-8156, 
chukaru@earthlink.net;  931st  Sig  Bn  Avn,  Rapid  City,  SD, 
October,  Troy  Marshall,  (407)  277-1864,  anny931sb@ 
aol.com;  945th  FA  Bn,  Myrtle  Beach.  SC.  10/18-21,  George 
Buck,  (515)  255-4629;  1884th  Eng  Avn  Bn,  Savannah, 
GA,  10/21-26,  James  Pallazza,  (352)  854-9628, 
jimbet@mfi.net 

2623rd  Sig  Serv  Bn  A  Co,  3195th,  6662nd  Sig  Serv 
Cos,  San  Diego,  10/18-22,  Charies  Dorfman,  (800)  484- 
8156.  chukaru@ear1hlink.net;  Army  Counterintelligence 

Corps  Vets,  Bushkill.  PA.  10/19-22,  M.  Dougherty, 
peghuff@aol.com;  Eng  DCS  Commemoration  Reunion, 

Alexandria.  VA,  10/12-15,  Thorpe  Mealing.  (404)  231-3402. 
enocsa@earthlink.net;  ROTC  Miami  Univ,  Miami,  11/2-3, 
B.  Jennewine,  (813)  681-7844.  bgtd96@aol.com;  Sig  Serv 
Assn,  San  Diego,  10/18-22,  Charies  Dorfman,  (800)  484- 
8156,  chukam@earthlink.net 
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COAST  GUARD 


Lightship  Sailors,  Port  Huron,  Ml,  10/4-6,  Jerry  Radloff, 
(313)  884-3071 ,  gsradloft@yahoo.com;  USCGC  Absecon, 
Norfolk,  VA,  October,  John  Peters,  (757)  479-0000, 
odupeters@aol.com;  USCGC  Chambers,  WDE  491 ,  New 
Bedford,  MA,  10/12-14,  Bob  Pehnke,  (516)  437-2495, 
rpcorp@aol.com;  USCGC  Chincoteague,  WAVP  375, 
Norfolk,  VA,  October,  John  Peters,  (757)  479-0000, 
odupeters@aol.com;  USCGC  Rockaway,  WAVP  377, 
Phoenix,  10/20-22,  Chuck  Hanis,  (602)  274-8980, 
tio@inficad.com;  USS  Leonard  Wood,  APA 12,  San  Diego, 
10/15-18,  Joseph  Raguckas,  (734)  254-0844;  USS  LST 
767,  St.  Petersburg,  FL,  10/9-12,  Dave  Ramsay,  (352)  527- 
2869,  ramsham@xtalwind.net;  USS  Peoria,  PF  67,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  FL,  10/4-7,  Kenneth  Slifka,  (922)  382-3160 


JOINT 


33rd  Inf  Rgt  Cbt  Team,  Virginia  Beach,  VA,  10/3-7,  Don 
Shinn,  (972)  423-4954,  dshinn101@home.com;  Greenland 
Patrol  WWII,  Savannah,  GA,  10/7-11,  Richard  Bissette, 
(941)  426-4806,  istam8885@aol.com;  Marines/Navy 
Paratroopers  WWII,  Las  Vegas,  10/23-26,  Dave  Severance, 
(858)  459-0607;  Natl  Chief  Petty  Officers,  Corpus  Christi, 
TX 10/10-14,  William  Williams,  (830)  537-4899;  Natl  Eod 
Assn,  Las  Vegas,  10/1-3,  Bud  Englehardt,  (413)  569-5040, 
mossyfixture@suppyguys.net;  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors, 
Honolulu,  12/3-8,  Bill  Eckel,  (903)  683-4507;  USS  Arizona, 
BB  39,  Hawaii,  12/3-10,  Joe  Campbell,  (520)  529-7494, 
mcmpbll@aol.com;  USS  Minneapolis,  CA  36,  Oriando,  FL, 
10/2-7,  Robert  Murphy,  (516)  770-3037,  grassbank@aol.com 


MARINES 


1st  Mar  2nd  Bn  Echo  Co,  Oriando,  FL,  11/11,  Steve  Kmpa, 
(817)  447-9343,  s5kik@juno.com;  2nd  Mar  Div  10th  Mar 
4th  Bn,  Monroe,  LA,  10/11-14,  Robert  Fiala,  (314)  962-1775; 
3rd  Mar  Div  3rd  Rgt  3rd  Bn  Okinawa,  San  Diego,  10/17- 
21,  Roger  Hollzapple,  (570)  524-7424,  vhford@ptdprolog. 
net;  8th  Def  AAA  Bn,  St  Louis,  10/11-15,  James  Powers, 
(781)  449-4035;  9th  Def  9th  AAA  Bn,  New  London,  CT, 
10/10-14,  Bill  Sorensen,  (203)  378-0350;  22nd  Mar  Assn, 
Lancaster,  PA,  10/8-12,  Harold  Walters,  (330)  264-5451, 
shortround@desupemetnet;  B-1-1-1,  Korea  1950-1953, 
Las  Vegas,  10/24-26,  Tom  Prendergast,  (561)  283-6813; 
Kilo  Co  3/7  Vietnam  Assn,  Tucson,  AZ,  10/18-21,  Hany 
Smith,  (870)  247-1146,  smitty@kilo37.com;  Korean  War 
Recon  Mar,  San  Antonio,  10/10-13,  Morris  Estess,  (210) 


The  New-for-2001 
DR^  TRIMMER/ 
MOWER  ... 

$298^ 

FACTORY 
DIRECT] 


TOLL 


Patented 

Made  n  USA       \^^OO^S<^&*S Sll 

'  TRIMS  easier  than  hand-held  trimmers... plus 

MOWS  lawns,  even  tall,  wet  grass! 
>  NEW  FEATURES  make  this  the  easiest-to-use, 

best-performing  trimmer-on-wheels  anywhere! 
'  NOW...ANTI-WRAP,  EDGING,  and  optional 

BRUSH  CUTTING  capabilities  on  all  models! 


For  your  FREE,  24-page  DR"  TRIMMER/MOWER- 
CATALOG,  including  how  you  can  try  out  a  DR' 
RISK  FREE  on  your  property  for  30  days,  mail  this 
coupon  today! 


Address_ 
City  


KQ*  COU^fTRY  HOME  PRODUCTS',  Dept.  41 1 
Un  Meigs  Road,  P.O.  Box  25,  Vergennes,  VT  ( 
 www.drtrimmers.com  


LUNG  CANCER 


IMPORTANT: 

THIS  NO  COST  PHONE 
CONSULTATION  IS 
ALSO  AVAILABLE  TO 
FAMILIES  OF  PEOPLE 

WHO  HAVE  DIED 
FROM  LUNG  CANCER 
OR  MESOTHELIOMA. 


OR  MESOTHELIOMA 


SMOKERS   ATTENTION  NON-SMOKERS 


#  If  You  Have  lung  cancer  or  a  loved  one  who  has  died  of  lung  cancer  and 
Worked  before  1 975  or  at  least  four  total  years  in  any 
Commercial  or  Industrial  trades  including: 


Veterans   •  Shipyards   •  Boilermakers    •  Pipefitters   •  Refineries   •  Manufacturing  Plants 
Electricians    •  Insulators    •  Power  Plants     •  Laborers       •  Chemical  Plants    •  Paper  Mills 


Your  lung  cancer  may  have  been  caused  by  exposure  To  asbestos 

CALL:  Tlie  Law  Offices  of  G.  Patterson  Keahey  ]  -800-291  -0050 

Member:  Post  134  •  Birmingham,  Alabama  www.mesotheliomahelp.com 

No  representation  is  made  that  the  quality  of  the  legal  services  to  be  performed  is  greater  than  the  quality  of  legal  services  performed  by  other  lawyers 
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FACT: 

Lung  cancer  can  occur 
20-50  Years  After  a 
Person  First  Breathes 
Asbestos  Dust 


comrades  I 


494-7870:  Mar  Air  Grps  11, 12, 14,  Branson,  MO,  10/3-6, 
L.  Twomey.  (903)  675-1218,  ltwoaniudy@aoLcom;  Mar 
Pholo  Sqdn  354,  Branson,  MO,  10/4-7,  Earl  Vaughn,  (918) 
335-3390,  evaughn6@iuno.com;  Mar  Scout  Bomb  Sqdn, 
10/11-14,  Thomas  Schmidt,  (858)  258-381 7;  Mar  Sec 
Guards  Saigon,  San  Diego,  CA,  10/17-21,  Mil<e  Bertini, 
(910)  353-7377;  MAWS  7/MGCIS  7/MACS  7,  San  Antonio, 
1 0/1 1  -1 4,  Don  De  Chambeau,  (320)  252-91 80;  USMC 
Combat  Correspondents  Assn,  Desert  Hot  Springs,  CA, 
9/12-16,  Don  Coleman,  (760)  251-2514,  granann@gle.net; 
USMC  Ret  Postal  Personnel  MOS  0160/0161, 
Robinsonville,  IMS,  10/14-19.  Harold  Wilson,  (740)  385-6204, 
crafter@voyager.net;  USS  Curtiss  Mar  Det,  Reno,  NV, 
10/15-19,  George  Kelly,  (480)  898-0062,  curtissmarine® 
home.com 

USS  Kitty  Hawk  Mat  Det,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  1 0/1 1  -1 3, 
Sideny  McLaughlin,  (423)  246-5276,  bmce.cayton@gte.net; 
USS  Mississippi  Mar  Det,  BB  41/EAG  128,  San  Antonio, 
11/9-12,  Bill  Miller,  (830)  672-3645,  semperconn@aol.com; 
USS  Pl)ilippine  Sea  Mar  Det,  CV/CVA/CVE  47,  Myrtle 
Beach,  SC,  10/2-6,  Ralph  Lund,  (215)  345-6430,  ralphml® 
aol.com;  VMB-423  Sea  Horse  Mar,  Branson,  MO,  10/11- 
14,  Bill  Woolman,  (417)  858-6256,  bill@woolman.net; 
VMF/VMA-211  Reunion  Assn,  Alcoa,  TN,  10/16-20,  Ray 
Foust,  (270)  395-4901,  rfoust@apex.net;  VMTB-131, 
Portland,  OR,  10/2-7,  Memll  Hughes,  (765)  675-2259 

NAVY 


35tti  Naval  Const  Rgt  Guam,  San  Angelo,  TX,  10/23,  deny 
Johnson,  (91 5)  653-1 795,  maccaulaycox@intemet.com;  78th 
Seabees,  Brentwood,  TN,  10/17-21,  Kenneth  Kelly,  (800)  678- 
1382;  114th  Seabees  Bn,  Memphis,  TN,  10/6-9,  Edward 
Gnnder,  (901)  747-2131,  gbowers677@aol.com;  301st 
Seabees,  Providence,  Rl,  10/18-21,  William  Lyon,  (859)  278- 
9692,  papalyonl  @msn.com;  AOG  Gasoline  Tankers  Assn, 
Williamsburg,  VA,  10/4-7,  William  Waller  Jr.,  (757)  464-6553, 
newaller@aol.com;  Avn  Repair  Overhaul  Unit  140, 
Chattanooga,  TN,  10/15-17,  Gene  Lowe,  (770)  536-4008, 
gblo45@cs.com;  CAG 14,  San  Antonio,  10/11-14,  J.  Oswald, 
(956)  423-341 1 ;  CASU 12,  Dayton,  OH,  10/4-6,  Boyd  Dixon, 
(573)  365-6603,  restless2222@yahoo.com;  CASU  16/17, 
Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  10/4-8,  Michael  Deery,  (816)  436-7599, 
mlkedeery@aol.com 

CBMU  301,  Branson,  MO,  11/8-11,  Shirely  Essary,  (417)  866- 
7819,  cbmu301@aol.com;  FASRON 105,  San  Diego,  10/4-6, 
Franklin  Ban-ett,  (501)  496-2285,  barrett27@alltel.net;  Four 
Stack  APD  Vets,  APD 1-36,  "Green  Dragons,"  Myrtle  Beach, 
SC,  10/10,  CunClari<,  (619)  282-0971,  apdsec@ 
wor1dnet.att.net;  Lemoore  Veteran  Aviators,  Visalia,  CA, 
10/12-14,  Robert  Taylor,  rtaylor@jps.net;  LPD  Assn, 
Memphis,  TN,  10/11-14,  Joe  Havens,  (501 )  679-4980;  NAS 
Trinidad,  San  Diego,  10/4-6,  Franklin  Ban-ett,  (501)  496-2285, 
ban-ett27@alltel.net;  Navy  Classifiers,  Pensacola,  PL,  10/11- 
14,  Fred  Fontaine,  (334)  263-5325,  fredfontaine@att.net;  NCB 
28,  Coming,  NY,  10/7-11.  Bmno  Petmccione,  (315)  736- 
0263,  blmngnews@aol.com;  NCB  58,  Atlantic  City,  NJ,  10/1- 
5.  Harold  Plude,  (401 )  638-6221 ,  edulph@aol.com;  NCB  95, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL,  10/4-6,  Joseph  Snipas,  (215)  947-1931 

NCB  1 1 9,  Nashville,  TN,  1 0/1 1  -1 5,  Adam  Belajac,  (41 2)  884- 
7019,  adam119@webtv.net;  NCB  145,  Laughlin,  NV,  10/1-4, 
Edward  Webber,  (407)  254-4074;  SNAG  56,  Branson,  MO, 
10/10-14,  W.  Huston,  (616)  942-2503,  wjayhusl@juno.com; 
USMC  Det  Reunion  Grp,  San  Diego,  10/4-6,  Franklin  Banett, 
(501)  496-2285,  ban-ett27@alltel.net;  USNAB  Bremerhaven 
Weser/Rhine,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL,  10/4-6,  Richard 
Momssex,  (352)  666-4954;  USS  Adroit,  MSO  509, 
Wilmington,  NC,  10/12-14,  Al  Hines,  (910)  799-7284, 
ahmso509@earthlink.net;  USS  Aeolus,  ARC  3,  Portsmouth, 
NH,  10/11-14.  Mark  Anthony,  (603)  431-5034,  dleach479@ 
aol.com;  USS  Alliena,  AK  26/29,  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  1 0/1 7-21 , 
Chris  Walker,  (912)  352-8702;  USS  Arnmen,  DO  527,  San 
Antonio,  10/3-7,  James  Graham,  (732)  833-9355, 
ammen527@cs.com 

USS/lrc/»erf/s/i,  AGSS  311,  Lake  Tahoe,  CA,  10/8-10, 
Kenneth  Henry,  (813)  689-6285,  agss311@tampabay.rr.com; 
USS  Arlansas,  BB  33,  San  Diego,  10/3-7,  Dan-ell  Baker,  (740) 
548-6200,  dari<ansastravler@aol.com;  USS  Bagley,  DD  386, 
Perrysburg,  OH,  10/1-4,  Charies  Schneider,  (419)  862-2978; 
USS  Ba/rafro,  CVE 115,  Cincinnati,  10/10-14,  Tom  Marcks, 
(513)  553-3586;  USS  Bang,  SS  385,  Mystic,  CT,  10/28-31 , 
Bob  Jutstrom,  (508)  477-0436,  rjuts385@mediaone.net;  USS 
Barnstable,  APA  93,  San  Antonio,  10/10-11,  Harold  Chvarak, 
(920)  452-8620,  archie@bytehead.eom;  USS  Basilone,  DE 
824,  Charleston.  SC.  1 0/1 1  -1 4,  Philip  PoplaskI,  (31 5)  457- 
6847,  pepumkc8@aol.com;  USS  Bausell,  DD  845,  San 
Diego.  10/4-7,  Edward  Floyd,  (619)  423-2870;  USS  Bearss, 
DD  654,  Alexandria,  VA,  10/10-13,  Jeny  Walkins,  (412)  487- 
6073,  jerwalk@earthlink  net;  USS  Blue,  DD  387,  Reno,  NV, 
10/1-4,  Delbert  McWhinney,  (530)  347-0373;  USS  Braine,  DD 
630,  St.  Louis,  10/5-10,  Jim  Rountree,  (401)  847-1035, 
dd630@yahoo.com;  USS  Bryce  Canyon,  AD  36,  Seattle, 


10/4-7,  GayleTeachout,  (425)  355-2132;  USS  Bunleson,  APA 
67,  Branson,  MO,  10/14-16,  John  Grzywa,  (630)  584-6726; 
USS  Cabot,  CVL  28,  Charleston,  SC,  10/31-11/4,  Ron  Davis, 
(860)  536-1835;  USS  Casablanca,  CVE  55,  Bedford,  MA, 
10/30-11/2,  Milton  Rowe,  (717)  761-8526;  USS  Castor,  AKS 
1 ,  Las  Vegas,  1 0/1  -4,  Walt  Whittemore,  (702)  431  -1 290, 
castorgram@aoLcom;  USS  Cebu,  ARG  6,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC, 
10/28-31,  Harold  Bond,  (910)  579-3777;  USS  Chandeleur, 
AV 10,  Norfolk,  VA,  9/20-23,  Gordon  Humphreys,  (423)  928- 
4596;  USS  Chara,  AKA  58/AE  31,  San  Diego,  10/10-15,  Jim 
Harper,  (972)  359-9147,  info@usschara.com;  USS 
Chickasaw,  ATP  83,  San  Diego,  10/9-14,  Floyd  Clari<,  (409) 
385-2534;  USS  Chilton,  APA/LPA  38,  Seattle,  10/4-6,  Edward 
Ritterhoff,  (816)  358-8624,  hrit@aol.com;  USS  Chivo,  SS 
341,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  10/25-28,  Stan  Pollard,  (910)  845- 
3080,  justan2@earthlink.com 

USS  Cleveland,  LPD  7,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  10/4-7,  Jack 
Greeson,  (972)  723-3839,  greeson9@flash.net;  USS 
Collingsworth,  APA  146,  San  Antonio,  10/5-10,  Mari<  Schaitel, 
(608)  269-7266;  USS  Constellation,  CVA  64,  San  Diego, 
10/26-29,  Phil  McGehee,  (573)  765-4788,  hooah-p5@ 
prodigy.net;  USS  Coronado,  LDP  11,  Memphis,  TN,  10/11-14, 
John  Smith  III,  (409)  233-4543,  jsiii@computon.net;  USS 
Crescent  City,  APA  21 ,  New  Orieans,  12/6-10,  Bill  Vonnbrock, 
(860)  376-5557,  billv16@juno.com;  USS  Crux,  AK  115, 
Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  10/28-11/1,  Wilton  Price,  (919)  365-5926; 
USS  Damon  M.  Cummings,  DE  643,  San  Antonio,  1 0/26-30, 
Rollan  Ebertiard,  (316)  799-2262;  USS  flaws,  DD  937, 
Jacksonville,  FL,  -10/4-7,  Cari  Ross,  (727)  847-0247, 
cnmross@aol.com;  USS  Oelong  DE  684,  Baltimore,  10/11- 
13,  Billy  Owen,  (757)  583-4285 

USS  Dixie,  AD  14,  Mesa,  AZ,  10/24-28,  Ronald  McPhail, 
(407)  671-0629,  midwayoi@aol.com;  USS  Mson,  DD  439, 
Kissimmee,  FL,  1 0/1  -4,  Jean  Whetstine,  (81 0)  266-6821 ;  USS 
Edwards,  DD  619,  Norfolk,  VA,  10/11-14,  Nat  Hurwitz,  (516) 
625-4736;  USS  Elmore,  APA  42,  Tempe,  AZ,  10/4-6,  Leonard 
Kuczynski,  (480)  838-4289,  ski3@qwest.net;  USS  Ernest  G. 
Small,  DD/DDR  838,  New  Orieans,  10/18-21,  Johnnie  Ludwig, 
(972)  221-3344,  johnfred12@aol.com;  USS  Escambia,  AO 
80,  Norwich,  CT,  10/8-12,  Virgil  Grier,  (316)  943-0526, 
viriungrier@webW.net;  USS  Farragut,  DD  300/DD  348/DDG 
37,  Branson,  MO,  10/11-14,  Walter  Nowell,  (314)  962-4018; 
USS  Foss,  DE  59,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  10/3-7,  Frank  Irvine, 
(804)  452-4062,  folrvine@earthlink.net;  USS  Francis  Marion, 
APA/LPA  249,  San  Antonio,  1 0/1 8-21 ,  Robert  Martin,  (781 ) 
665-9222,  tinman61  @juno.com 

USS  Francis  M.  Robinson,  DE  220,  Norfolk,  VA,  1 0/1 2-1 4, 

Robert  Wilson,  (757)  420-761 1 ,  bigbadbob@mindspring. 
com;  USS  Frank  Knox,  DDR  742,  Jacksonville,  FL,  10/10-15, 
Bob  O'Kon,  (954)  717-9906,  bobokon@aol.com;  USS  Fred  T. 
Berry,  DD/DDE858,  Charieston,  SC,  10/11-14,  John 
Titsworth,  (203)  531-6618;  USS  Frontier,  AD  25,  Tucson,  AZ, 
1 1/8-1 1 ,  Joseph  Olean,  (401 )  348-8882,  Ims0705@aol.com; 
USS  Fiybarger,  DE/DEC  705,  Kansas  City,  MO,  10/3-7,  Alex 
Boyd,  (804)  233-0581 ;  USS  Furse,  DD/DDR  882,  Kissimmee, 
FL,  10/10-14,  Maurice  Tuttle,  (631)  749-0274,  ussfurse@ 
aol.com;  USS  Gen.  M.C.  Meigs,  AP 1 1 6,  Charieston,  SC, 
10/18-20,  Avner  Dare,  (843)  571-4816;  USS  George 
Bancroft,  SSBN  643,  Mystic,  CT,  10/11-14,  Richard  Elmore, 
(207)  247-3095,  elmore@sacoriver.net;  USS  George  Clymer, 
APA  27,  Ft.  Worth,  TX,  10/4-6,  Fred  Pellegrene,  (734)  676- 
7671 ,  drvino@provide.net 

USS  George  E  Davis,  DE  357,  Colorado  Springs,  CO,  10/4-7, 
Rod  Hoffmaster,  (610)  926-4590;  USS  Grand  Canyon,  AD/AR 
28,  Bowie,  MD,  10/28-11/1,  Alexander  Stefanic  Jr.,  (732)  251- 
4067,  alstef305@aol.com;  USS  Griggs,  APA  110,  New 
Orieans,  10/11-14,  John  Mallon,  (703)  524-4562;  USS 
Grundy,  APA  111,  New  Orieans,  10/11-14,  Daniel  Brown, 
(61 0)  398-1 1 74;  USS  Guest,  DD  472,  Baton  Rouge,  LA, 
10/10-12,  Tom  Bamhouse,  (972)  235-6635,  tombar@ 
flash.net;  USS  Halsey  Powell,  DD  686,  Colorado  Springs,  CO, 
10/3-7,  Michael  Baker,  (616)  392-3547,  skippermike@ 
wmol.com;  USS  Hamner,  DD  718,  Las  Vegas,  10/2-4,  Bill 
Odie,  (619)  421-0624,  tic227@pcom.net;  USS  Hanson, 
DD/DDR  832,  Charieston,  SC,  10/4-7,  Louis  Delancey,  (717) 
567-3538,  royn-@webtv.net;  USS  Haynsworth,  DD  700, 
Portsmouth,  NH,  11/1-4,  Bill  Morton,  (217)  324-4414, 
golfixer@litchfieldll.com 

USS  Henry  L  Stimson,  SSBN  655,  Groton,  CT,  10/12-14,  Ray 
Kreul,  (401)  792-0237,  ritap@edgenet.net;  USS  Hissem, 
DE/DER  400,  Las  Vegas,  1 0/8-1 1 ,  Bernard  Sistek,  (631 )  853- 
5923,  navyclipper@usshissem.org;  USS  Hocking,  APA  121, 
SL  Louis,  10/24-27,  Daniel  O'Keefe,  (415)  453-6727;  USS 
HoWer,  DDE  819,  Oriando,  FL,  10/7-11,  Bmce  Rambo,  (843) 
556-0255,  holderassn@aol.com;  USS  Huse,  DE  145, 
Charieston,  SC,  10/17-21,  David  Peristein,  (201)  358-1462, 
tcfacts@mis.net;  USS  Hutchins,  DD  476,  Chattanooga,  TN, 
10/21-25,  Bill  Sherwood,  (410)  219-5448,  sailor@dmv.com; 
USS  Independence,  CVA/CV  62,  Savannah,  GA,  1 0/1 0-14, 
Denis  Bagley,  (732)  819-0359,  atlantismari<eting@msn.com; 
USS  James  £  Kyes,  DD  787,  Branson,  MO,  10/11-14,  Dan 


Gariand,  (216)  731-3877,  dhg52@en.com;  USS  James 
Miller,  DD  535,  San  Diego,  CA,  10/24-28,  Roy  Klock,  (610) 
929-8343,  jbgmnavy@davesworid.net;  USS  JoAn  A  Bole,  DD 
755,  St  Louis,  10/11-13,  Mike  Springer,  (715)  536-1526; 
USS  John  W.  Weeks,  DD  701,  Biloxi,  MS,  10/14-18,  Hal 
Gross,  (561)  467-0130,  gros701@iuno.com;  USS  Josepft 
Strauss,  DDG 16,  San  Antonio,  10/4-7,  Bart  Bartholomew, 
(716)  985-4273,  obarth289@madbbs.com;  USS  Kadashan 
Bay,  CVE  76/VC  20,  Seattle,  1 0/4-8,  Zacharias  Zink,  (509) 
758-2654;  USS  Kearny,  DD  432,  Savannah,  GA,  1 1/5-7, 
Thomas  Barrett,  (828)  369-6950,  dotdan@smnet.net;  USS 
Kasaan  Bay,  CVE  69,  San  Diego,  1 0/1 4-1 8,  Charies  O'Neal, 
(706)  323-4483,  mcwoneal@aol.com;  USS  Kimberly,  DD 
521,  Branson,  MO,  10/4-7,  Joe  Falkenbach,  (937)  849-6773; 
USS  Koiner,  DE/DER  331/WDE  431,  Branson,  MO,  10/1-4. 
Gus  Demiand,  (515)  832-1137 

USS  Lansing,  DE/DER  388/WDE  488,  Virginia  Beach,  VA, 
1 0/1 7-21 ,  Teny  Moberg,  (21 8)  829-3288,  tmoberg@brainerd. 
net;  USS  Latimer,  APA  152,  Raleigh,  NC,  10/11-15,  Kelly 
CriJmp,  (919)  851-1782,  kpcmmp333@aol.com;  USS 
Lavallette,  DD  448,  Albuquerque,  NM,  10/31-1 1/4,  Donald 
Ingram,  (505)  864-7583,  jackwi@surtsouth.com;  USS  iaws, 
DD  558,  Treasure  Island,  FL,  10/17-21,  Daniel  Cmm  Sr.,  (727) 
526-5773,  dana72124@yahoo.com;  USS  Leutze,  DD  481, 
Tulsa,  OK,  10/18-21,  Richard  Kleiber,  (916)  428-4323;  USS 
Lowndes,  APA  1 54,  Nashville,  TN,  1 0/1 1  -13,  William  Kautz, 
(815)  344-6326,  redlabelbuddha@aol.com;  USS  LSM 132, 
FL  Myers,  FL,  1 0/1 6-21 ,  Geny  Danmeier,  (941)  368-3569, 
danmeier@aol.com;  USS  LST  347/72,  Myrtle  Beach,  SO, 
10/1-5,  Dale  Nelsen,  (940)  692-5946,  danedjn@aol.com; 
USS  LST  487,  Oklahoma  City,  1 0/8-9,  James  McGhee.  (580) 
564-4735,  mcgheefm@aol.eom 

USS  LST  818,  Lake  George,  NY,  10/9-12.  Thomas  Judkins. 
(518)  793-2717,  navycop@localnetcom;  USS  LST1041, 
New  Orieans,  9/23-27,  Henry  Lenz  Sr.,  (410)  679-4499;  USS 
Luzon,  ARG  2,  Pensacola,  FL,  11/8-12,  Charies  Mitchell.  (845) 
692-5760,  usschief@frontiemet.net;  USS  Manley,  DD  940, 
Fairtax,  VA,  10/25-29,  Joe  Dennison,  (904)  767-8068, 
manleydd940@aol.com;  USS  Mars,  AFS 1,  San  Diego,  CA. 
10/11-13.  Everett  Jones.  (619)  421 -3721 ,  oneeri@pacbell.net; 
USS  Marvin  H  Mclntyre,  APA  1 29,  Laughlin.  NV.  1 1  /1 3-1 4. 
Kenneth  Schneider.  (407)  843-2810;  USS  Melville,  AD  2,  St. 
Augustine,  FL,  1 0/7-1 1 ,  Frederick  O'Hare,  (51 8)  747-3970. 
dehare@webtv.net;  USS  Meredith,  DD  165/434/729/890, 
Nashville,  TN,  10/9-14,  Harry  Wrede,  (973)  839-0332, 
hlwcaw@aol.com;  USS  Mona  Island,  Virginia  Beach.  VA, 
1 0/9-1 1 ,  William  Bunte,  (908)  647-4641 

USS  Montour,  APA  1 01 ,  Savannah,  GA,  1 0/3,  Max  Kirshstein, 
(843)  556-6031,  maxkirshstein@aol.com;  USS /Wonrowa, 
APA  31 ,  Charieston,  SC,  1 0/3-7,  Dick  Gushing,  (727)  863- 
1 381 ,  bdcush@atlantic.net;  USS  Moosehead,  IX  98,  Tulsa, 
OK,  10/2-4,  James  Yart)rough,  (713)  774-3558;  USS  Morton, 
DD  948,  San  Diego,  10/10-13,  John  Kieft,  (541)  471-2777. 
jlkieft@cs.com;  USS  Murray  DD/DDE  576,  Philadelphia, 
10/4-6,  Vince  Sponziello,  (609)  894-9068,  vsponz@aol.com; 
USS  Natrona,  APA  21 4,  San  Antonio,  1 0/1 0-1 4,  Joe  De 
Domenico,  (914)  359-8761 ,  middome640@aol.com;  USS 
Newman  K  Perry,  DD/DDR  883,  Savannah,  GA,  10/25-28, 
Gerard  Bonneau,  (315)  691-6217,  woodyght@dreamscape. 
com;  USS  Norris,  DD/DDE  859,  Laughlin,  NV,  10/4-7,  Edward 
Mehl,  (302)  541-0685,  eddde859@bcpl.net;  USS 
Northampton,  CA  26/CLC 1,  San  Jose.  CA,  10/25-29,  Phillip 
Knights,  phild38@hotmail.com 

USS  Ocklawaha,  AO  84,  Branson,  MO,  10/22-26,  Bill  Pari<er. 
(831)  449-4874.  bnjp@redshift.eom;  USS  OmmaneyBay, 
CVE  79,  Shreveport,  LA.  10/1-5,  Lowell  TebeesL  (630)  428- 
9598,  redombay@gateway.net;  USS  Ozbourn,  DD  846, 
Seekonk,  MA,  10/17-21,  William  Minter,  (903)  794-4748, 
wdminter@gte.net;  USS  Patterson,  DD  392,  Branson,  MO, 
10/14-18,  V.  Balamontis,  (888)  714-4020;  USS  Perry,  DD 
844,  Jacksonville,  FL,  10/5-9,  Joe  Malmendier,  (717)  258- 
9695,  joemal@epix.net;  USS  Pickaway,  APA  222,  Denver, 
10/10-13,  Will  Green,  (303)  660-0575,  wgreen9458@ 
aol.com;  USS  Picking,  DD  685,  Wyomissin,  PA,  10/10-14, 
Jeny  Reinhold,  (714)  523-3232,  destroyer685usn@cs.com; 
USS  Polk  County,  LST  1084,  Laughlin,  NV,  10/24-26.  Lloyd 
King,  (661)  589-1757,  lloydking2@aol.com;  USS  Pollux,  AKS 
2/AKS  4,  Biloxi,  MS,  10/14-18,  Glen  Broxson,  (850)  994- 
0416,  glenbrox@juno.com 

USS  Rainier,  AE  5,  Chula  Vista,  CA,  1 0/4-6.  Larry  Hill.  (503) 
285-6052;  USS  Rasher,  SS  269,  Charieston,  SC,  10/5-9,  Dick 
Traser,  (760)  446-4659,  submariner@ussrasher.org;  USS 
Redlin,  SS  272,  Charieston,  SC,  10/4-7,  Peter  Amunmd,  (608) 
788-4491 ,  panam7@aol.com;  USS  Renshaw,  DD  DDE  499, 
Norfolk,  VA,  10/18-21,  Ray  Smith,  (301)  474-6127, 
risrenshaw@aol.com;  USS  Renville,  APA  227,  New  Orieans, 
10/11-14,  Oscar  Lax,  (973)  762-4560;  USS  Rhodes,  DD/DDR 
384,  Nashville,  TN,  10/11-14,  Lynne  Mannino,  (718)  833- 
3779,  lynnemannino@hotmail.com;  USS  Richard  E  Byrd, 
DDG  23,  Norfolk,  VA,  10/11-13,  David  Cunningham.  (757) 
467-6682.  dcunnin884@aol.com;  USS  Richard  P  Leary,  DD 
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SMOKER'S  WAREHOUSE  CLUB 
MEMBERS  HAVE  SAVED  OVER 
$12,000,000  THIS  YEAR! 

And,  you  can  too.  The  amazing  cigarette  machine  shown 
above  is  YOURS  FREE!  It  produces  perfect,  beautifully  packed, 
great  smoking  cigarettes  in  seconds.  And,  YES,  it's  Yours  FREE! 
Smokers  Warehouse  Club  offers  you  a  Direct  Line  to 
completely  legal  TAX  FREE  CIGARETTES! 
Members  are  saving  $1,500  a  year  and  putting  that  money 
right  in  their  own  pockets  where  it  belongs.  Only  $19.95  gets 
you  3  Cartons,  YES,  three  cartons,  30 
Packs!  And,  the  machine  comes  with 
everything  you  need.  Fine  grade, 
freshly  harvested,  rich  in  flavor  Virginia 
Tobacco.  Along  with  600  preformed 
ready-to-fill  filter  tip  paper  tubes.  And, 
a  hard  side  cigarette  case.  You'll  enjoy 
these  smooth  tasting,  full  flavored 
premium  cigarettes  while  you  count 
the  savings  every  day. 


COUNT  YOUR 
SAVINGS! 

Regular 
Price  With 
TAX 

Savings 
Per  Year 
1  PACK 

*2.50 

'668 

*3.00 

*814 

*3.50 

*1,033 

*4.00 

«1,215 

What  Next? 

*5.00? 

«1,580 

SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING: 
Cigarette  Smoke  Contains  Carbon  IVIonoxide 


YOU  MUSr  BE  OVER  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  BE  EUGIBLE 
FOR  MEMBERSHIP.  AND,  UTIUZE  MASTERCARD  OR  VISA. 

Smokers  Are  Screaming  For  A  Break! 

Don't  let  Big  Government,  Big  Lawyers,  and  the  Big 
Tobacco  Companies  keep  picking  your  pocket  for  $3.00, 
$4.00,  and  soon  $5.00  a  Pack!  Today  is  the  time  to  take 
action  and  Do  It  Yourself!  Start  paying  only  $0.67  per  Pack 
and  become  a  Smokers  Warehouse  Club  Member  TODAY! 


Mail  TODAY  To:  SMOKERS  WAREHOUSE  CLUB 

11427  Commercial  Ave.,  PO  Box  489 
Richmond,  IL  60071 


IPIease  rush  me  the  Complete  Smokers  Warehouse  Club 
I  package  to  make  30  packs  (3  cartons!)  of  Premier  quali- 
ty cigarettes.  This  will  include  600  filter  tips  and  the  finest  quality 
Virginia  premium  tobacco,  PLUS  the  FREE  Deluxe  Cigarette  Machine. 
(Retail  value  of  $25.00.  One  free  machine  per  household.)  AL270 

CHECK  YOUR  CHOICE  CLEARLY: 

□  Regular  Tobacco,  Regular  Filter     □  Regular  Tobacco,  Light  Filter 

□  Menthol  Tobacco,  Regular  Filter    □  Menthol  Tobacco,  Light  Filter 

Please  send  me  the  complete  introductory  offer  as  shown  here 
with  the  understanding  that  every  four  weeks  I  will  continue  to 
receive  the  pre-formed  tubes  and  tobacco  to  make  thirty  packs  of 
cigarettes.  I  understand  that  I  will  be  billed  $19.95  ($0.67  per 
pack)  plus  a  shipping  charge  of  $6.95.  After  I  receive  the  introduc- 
tory offer  I  understand  I  may  change  the  quantity,  frequency  of 
delivery,  or  cancel  in  full  at  any  time.  Regardless  of  my  decision 
the  DeLuxe  Cigarette  Machine  is  mine  to  keep,  FREE. 


Only  $19.95  +  $6.95  Shipping/Handling 

pL..s.c»«,a.             ^  □  MasterCard 

$26.90  Total) 

/ 

 '  1  Date 



t  Number  -  Please  Print  All  Digits  Clearly 


Name_ 
Street. 
City  


Li 


Signature  Required  - 1  hereby  state  that  I  am  over  21  years  of  age. 


I 


SMOKERS  WAREHOUSE  CLUB 

11427  Commercial  Ave.  •  PO  Box  489  •  Richmond,  IL  60071 
Or,  GO  TO  THE  WEB!  www.smokerswarehouse.com 


comrades 


664,  Mobile,  AL,  1 0/1 7-21 ,  Thomas  Wren,  (607)  263-5928, 
tomwren@webtv.net;  USS  Rigel,  AF 11/58,  San  Diego,  1 1/1- 
4,  Paul  McKeever,  (315)  344-7390,  riglepmk@stlawrfcu.net; 
USS  Rocky  Mount,  AGC  3,  Johnstown,  PA,  1 0/1 0-1 5,  John 
Vreeland.  (858)  277-0689;  \}SS  Rodman,  DD  456/DIVIS  21, 
Atlantic  City,  NJ,  10/4-7,  Nonnan  Simonelli,  (757)  464-2845, 
nonT:ies@aol.com;  USS  Rogers,  DO/DDR  876,  Atlantic  City, 
NJ,  10/23-26,  George  Eichenberg,  (859)  987-0112, 
usrogers2001@aol.com;  USS  Salisbury  Sound,  AV-13, 
Branson,  IVIO,  1 0/1 1  -1 3,  Marian  Bruce,  bnjbm@nm.net;  USS 
Samuel  N.  Moore,  DD  747,  San  Antonio,  1 0/1 7-21 ,  Bob 
Culver,  (402)  489-5910,  dd747moore@iuno.com;  USS  San 
Marcos,  LSD  25,  Asheville,  NC,  10/25-28,  Ray  Willis,  (419) 
331-4699;  USS  Saratoga,  CV  3/CVA  60/CV  60,  Long  Beach, 
CA,  10/17-21,  John  Brandman,  (877)  360-7272,  cva360@ 
aol.com 

USS  Scania,  AKA  40,  New  Castle,  DE,  10/3-6,  Cail  Book, 
(302)  328-2829;  USS  Sevier,  APA  233,  Charleston,  SC, 
10/21-27,  Jack  Lazor,  (860)  749-3577;  USS  Shenandoah, 
AD  26,  Pensacola,  FL,  10/4-8,  E.  Zapf,  ajhinton@yahoo.com; 
USS  Sheridan,  APA  51,  Mobile,  AL,  11/10-12,  Louis  Perez, 
(661)  285-3794,  loustel@as.net;  USS  Shields,  DD  596, 
Jacksonville,  FL,  11/1-4,  A.  Burchfield,  (662)  289-4745, 
adbshields@aol.com;  USS  Sigourney,  DD  643,  Myrtle  Beach, 
SC,  10/4-6,  Can-oil  Caverly.  (843)  651-2225;  USS  Simpson, 
DD  221,  Virginia  Beach,  VA,  10/2-4,  Walter  Zehrfuhs,  (732) 
350-0536, 4piperdestroyer@gci.net;  USS  Skill,  MSO  471/AM 
115,  Baltimore,  10/18-21,  Joseph  Morton,  (215)  822-3484, 
mortonsannjoe@|uno.com;  USS  Sperry,  AS  12,  Pensacola, 
FL,  10/11-13,  Jim  Taylor,  (757)  463-2804,  as12usn@ 
cs.com;  USS  Sphinx,  ARL  24,  Branson,  MO,  10/13,  Franklin 
Ironi,  (806)  266-5035 

USS  Springtield  CLG  7/CL66/SSN761 ,  Philadelphia,  10/26- 
28,  John  Adams,  (603)  598-2806,  johnmrwillie@aol.com; 
USS  Stoddard,  DD566,  Pittsburgh,  10/11-14,  Joseph 
Harpster,  (412)  486-1569;  USS  Talladega,  APA  208,  San 
Diego,  10/5-8,  Thomas  Ulmer,  (618)  684-5666,  tulmer@ 
globaleyes.net;  USS  Tattnall,  DD125/APD 19,  Myrtle  Beach, 
SC,  10/7-10,  Anthony  De  Marco,  (609)  859-1238;  USS  Tom 
Green  County,  LS1 1159,  San  Angelo,  TX,  10/4-7,  William 
Ropko,  (301)  345-1639,  wfropko@aol.com;  USS  Trinity,  AO 
13,  San  Diego,  10/3-7,  Clarence  Wills,  (773)  779-4727, 
crwills@emergency.com;  USS  Tyrrell,  AKA  80,  Louisville,  KY, 


OUR  GREATEST 
GENERATION: 


^^Colled  your  Posts' stories 
We'll  print  them  in  your  book 
You  sell  the  books  as  a  fund  raiser 
^Our  next  generation  won't  forget 


^    <:s    -^^  -is 


Call  For  FREE  Info  to  get  started. 

Custom  Book  Specialists  .      ^    _  _         ..^  —  ^ 

800-383-1679 

Publishing  Co.  507  industrial  Street  Waverly.  lA  50677 


10/18-21,  Fred  Gast,  (727)  586-4259,  gastbabfl@msn.com; 
USS  Union,  AKA  106,  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  10/20-23,  Dot  Yerby, 
(225)  751-0229.  dotflel@juno.com;  USS  Valley  Forge,  CV 
45/LPH  8,  Daytona  Beach,  FL,  10/10-14,  Don  Whitman,  (904) 
761  -0355;  USS  Van  Valkenburg,  DD  656,  Venice,  FL,  1 1/7- 
1 1 ,  George  Ban-,  (941 )  485-5001 ,  gbarl  1 1 1  @aol.com;  USS 
Wilhoite,  DE  397,  San  Diego,  10/18-21,  Daniel  McHugh, 
(502)  426-3594,  dfm@win.net;  USS  Wilkes-Barre,  CL 103, 
Louisville,  KY,  10/1-4,  Alvin  Clari<,  (502)  458-7790,  alcncjc@ 
earthlink.net;  USS  William  P.  Biddle,  APA  8,  Charleston,  SC, 
10/17-21,  Don  Skouse,  (816)  478-3403;  USS  William 
Seiverling,  DE  441,  Seattle,  10/3-7,  H.  Love,  (228)  467-8538; 
USS  Woodtord  AKA  86,  Pensacola,  FL,  1 0/1 1  -1 4,  Jim  Cutler, 
(920)  739-8065,  mrc4fox@aol.com;  USS  Worcester,  CL 
144,  Minneapolis,  10/5-8,  Phil  Harter,  (845)  255-2603, 
philharter@aol.com 

USS  Yancey,  AKA  93,  San  Diego,  11/1-4,  Paul  Dunn,  (440) 
350-0585;  VC/VAH-1/RVAH-1,  Pensacola,  FL,  10/25-28, 
James  Mathews,  (904)  783-6943,  jimhmath@bellsouth.net; 
VF-51, 1954  Far  East  Cruise,  San  Antonio,  10/16-18,  Joseph 
Green,  (781)  488-8427,  josephgreen@erols.com;  VF-54, 
Tucson,  AZ,  1 0/1 1  -1 4,  Glenn  Ward,  (703)  527-731 5, 
wardgw@erols.com;  VF-92  Korea,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC,  10/7-9, 
Ed  Ellstrom,  (970)  593-1756,  elslim1@aol.com;  VPB-111, 
VP-21,  Virginia  Beach,  VA,  10/22-24,  Wan-en  Massey,  (804) 

495-  0789;  VPB-208,  San  Diego,  10/4-6,  Franklin  Ban-ett,  (501) 

496-  2285,  ban-ett27@alltel.net;  VR-24,  Pensacola,  FL,  10/25- 
28,  Pete  Owen,  (949)  462-3696 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


Ule  Membership  notices  are  published  for  Legionnaires  who 
have  been  awarded  Ufe  Memberships  by  their  Posts.  Life 
Membership  notices  must  be  submitted  on  official  forms 
which  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  self -addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  Ufe  Memberships,  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1055.  Indianapolis  IN 46206. 
Post  2,  DE:  Leonard  J.  Bachetti,  Edward  W.  Clevenger,  Michael 

J.  Connelly  Jr.,  Robert  L.  Craig,  George  N.  Katcher, 

Constantin  Pantsos,  Donald  F.  Rhodes,  Eugene  Rosan  Jr., 

William  D.  Wolfe 
Post  8,  FL:  Lloyd  Axford,  Charies  Giffin,  George  Madore,  Lany 

Milan,  Tom  Seteinger 
Post  293,  FL:  Linda  Parenti 
Post  438,  MA:  Charles  W.  Bock,  Donald  G.  Lauzier; 
Post  180,  MD:  Ronald  E.  Hoey,  William  G.  Johnson; 
Post  191,  MD:  Jay  E.Peters 
Post  12,  ME:  Charies  J.  Biri<el 

Post  306,  NJ:  Robert  M.  Agans,  Thomas  D.  Cavanagh,  Louis 

Palazzi,  Steve  Sosely,  John  G.  Vooriiees 
Post  346,  NJ:  Francis  J.  Annunziata,  James  A.  Crowley 
Post  438,  NJ:  Frank  Mendello,  William  Pascrell 
Post  1779,  NY:  Adalbert  Auinger,  Wilford  A.  Cunningham, 

William  E.  Gannon,  Richard  F.  Paul,  Robert  Rodes,  Nonnan 

G.  Spari<s,  Daniel  G.  Walkley 
Post  594,  PA:  George  E.  Smerick 
Post 23, SC:  Hamet W.Stewart 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 


Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are  urged  to  write  a 
witness  letter,  including  the  CID  number  Send  the  letters  to 
CID,  The  American  Legion  Magazine,  Box  1055.  Indianapolis. 
IN  46206  Notices  are  published  only  at  the  requests  of 
American  Legion  service  officers  representing  claimants  using 
"search  for  witness"  forms  available  from  Legion  department 
service  officers. 

Ben  Hur,  T.C.  HiH,  Vietnam.  Many  Sanchez  needs  witnesses 
to  verify  an  injury  he  received  between  November  1970  and 
November1971.  CID  1431 

24th  Div  HQ,  Ascom  City,  Korea.  Gerald  Lloyd  Mowry  needs 
witnesses  to  confimn  he  received  a  head  injury  while  driving 
a  jeep  in  Febmary  1952.  CID  1432 

E  Co,  15-4,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.  James  E.  Sargent  needs  witnesses  to 
verify  he  was  attacked  and  beaten  by  a  squad  sergeant,  then 
sent  to  sick  bay,  during  moming  inspection  Sept.  24, 1962. 
CID  1433 

90lh  Recon  Trp,  90tli  Inf  Div,  M 122,  near  Ste.  Mer  Eglese 
and  St.  Lo,  France.  Alvin  T.  Wibstad  needs  witnesses  to 
confimi  he  was  wounded  by  88  shrapnel  June  1 0, 1 944. 
CID  1434 


IN  SEARCH  OF 


Anyone  who  served  with  the  1 909th  Ord,  AM  Co,  at  Darwin 
Australia,  or  Manila,  Philippines,  during  WWII,  contact  Bert 
Otto,  P.O.  Box  9552,  Yakima,  WA  98909  or  call  (509)  249- 
2902. 

Anyone  who  served  aboard  the  USS  Dutchess  PA  98,  in  the 
Pacific  during  WWII,  contact  Stanley  Moore,  3419  Munson 
St.,  Lansing,  Ml  4891 7  or  call  (51 7)  322-0876. 

Anyone  who  served  with  IX  Corp,  21 2th  MP  in  Korea  between 
1952  and  1953.  contact  Abraham  Spires,  2301  51st  St 
#13,  Lubbock,  Texas  7941 2,  call  (806)  793-0936  or  e-mail 


gspy47@email,msn.com. 
Anyone  who  served  with  the  1 45th  NCB  at  Okinawa  during 

WWII,  contact  John  W.  Rice,  P.O.  Box  282,  Braoksville,  KY 

41 004  or  call  (606)  735-2955. 
Anyone  who  served  with  HQ  Sqdn  1 503  ATW  Tachikawa 

between  1960  and  1962,  contact  Tom  Gagnon  at  (317) 

834-1588. 

Anyone  who  served  with  the  21  st  Evac  Hosp  and  Motor  Pool 
or  the  1 1 4th  Grave  Registration  at  Pusan,  Korea,  between 
1952  and  1954,  contact  Robert  Ari<o,  7830  E.  Belleview  St., 
Scottsdale,  AZ  85257  or  call  (480)  945-9403,  or  John  V, 
Reeves,  291 3  S.  Cheny  Circle,  Mesa,  AZ  8521 0  or  call 
(480)  892-5979. 

Anyone  who  served  with  the  1 5th  Inf,  3rd  Div  between  Septem- 
ber 1 943  and  March  1 944,  contact  Andrew  Affrunti,  2245 
61  St  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  1 1 204  or  e-mail  andrewaffmnti@ 
aol.com. 

Anyone  who  served  aboard  the  USS  Frederick  Funston,  APA 
89,  contact  Walter  Schwarting,  W304N2368  West  Wind 
Drive,  Pewaukee,  Wl  53072,  call  (262)  367-0055 ore-mail 
saltyv10@aol.com. 

Anyone  who  served  with  Delta  Btry,  1  st  Bn,  82nd  FA  at 
Firebase  Rawhide  in  Vietnam  between  March  and  September 
1971,  contact  Wayne  "Zip"  Zade,  P.O.  Box  166,  Orieans,  NE 
68966  or  call  (308)  473-7325. 

Anyone  who  served  with  the  4926th  Test  Sqdn  (Sampling)  at 
Kirtland  AFB  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  between  July  1953  and 
December  1956,  contact  William  Moffitt,  4625  Mount  Olive 
Church  Road,  Chariotte,  NC  28278,  call  (704)  392-8089  or 
e-mail  w.moffitt@webtv.net. 

Anyone  who  served  with  the  6910th  Sec  Grp  in  Darmstadt  or 
Landsberg,  Gennany,  during  the  1 950s,  contact  Gene 
Monahan,  799B  Century  Lane,  Monument,  CO  801 32  or  e- 
mail  gmonahan@quest.net. 

Anyone  who  served  with  A  Co,  2nd  Bn,  7th  Cav  at  Pan  Thiet 
between  August  1 966  and  April  1 967,  contact  Shemian 
Flanders,  800  S.  Saint  Asaph  St.,  Apt,  401 ,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314. 

Anyone  who  served  with  the  1  st  Mar  1 55  Howitzer  Bn,  B  Btry 
at  Okinawa  during  WWII,  contact  Howard  Hyatt,  118  Indian 
Creek  Road,  Hohenwald,  TN  38462  or  call  (916)  796-3643. 

Anyone  who  served  with  the  USS  Fort  Fisher.  LSD  40,  nucleus 
crew  (plank  owners)  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1 972,  contact  Jim 
Meehan,  3080  SW  Shadow  Lane,  Palm  City,  FL  34990,  call 
(561)  287-4361  or  e-mail  jemtug@earthlink.neL 

Anyone  who  served  with  the  93rd  Eng  Float  Bridge,  7th  Corps 
at  Nellingen,  Gennany,  between  1968  and  1970,  contact 
Glenn  E.  Shriner  Jr.,  1319  9th  St,  St.  Paul,  NE  68873  or  call 
(308)  754-5182. 

Anyone  who  served  with  the  762nd  Tank  Bn,  4th  Amid  Grp  in 
the  Pacific  during  WWII,  contact  Nat  Sanders,  255A 
Doremus  Drive,  Monroe  Township,  NJ  08831 . 

Anyone  who  served  with  the  523rd  Sig  Bn,  B  Co  at  Chulai, 
Vietnam,  in  1971 ,  contact  Michael  H,  West,  P.O.  Box  1384, 
Edmond,  OK  73083. 

Anyone  who  participated  in  Operation  Upshot-Knothole  at 
Nevada  Proving  Ground  in  1953,  contact  Lady  Byron, 
Drawer  255,  Santa  Teresa,  NM  88008,  call  (915)  584-2938 
or  e-mail  ladybyron5@aol.com. 

Anyone  who  served  aboard  the  USS  Seminole  KA 104, 
between  December  1 947  and  October  1951,  contact  Aristile 
Stelly,  206  Cartton  Drive,  Lafayette,  LA  70501  or  e-mail 
aristell@aol.com. 

Anyone  who  served  at  ASA  8606th  Field  Station  at  Herzo 
Base,  Gennany,  between  January  1956  and  December 
1958,  contact  Joe  Connelly,  918  E.  Clements  Bridge  Road, 
Apt.  C5,  Runnemede,  NJ  08078,  call  (856)  939-4690  or  e- 
mail  mrc@snip.net. 


Ronald  D.  Blrl<,  Dept.  of  Kansas.  Nat'l  Memb.  &  Post 
Activ.  Cmte.  Memb.  1963-1965  and  1969-1977,  Nat'l 
Americanism  Cncl.  Memb.  1966-1971,  Nat'l  Rehab. 
Cmsn.  Advisory  Bd.  Memb.  1974-1975,  Dept.  Cmdr. 
1975-1976,  Nat'l  Amencanism  Cmsn.  Memb.  1976- 
1979,  Nat'l  Americanism  Cncl.  Vice  Chmn.  1979-1980, 
Nat'l  Vice  Cmdr.  1984-1985  and  Nat'l  Foreign  Relations 
Cncl.  Vice  Chmn.  1986-2001. 

Thomas  P.  Doyle,  Dept.  of  New  York.  Nat'l  Americanism 
Cncl.  Vice  Chmn.  1988-1999,  Nat'l  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Consultant  1999-2000. 

Eugene  V.  Lindquist,  Dept.  of  Minnesota.  Nat'l  Child 
Welfare  Cmsn.  Area  "D"  Memb.  1957-1958  and  1960- 
1961,  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Cmsn.  Area  "D"  Vice  Chmn. 
1958-1959  and  1961-1962,  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Cmsn. 
Area  "D"  Chmn.  1959-1960  and  1962-1963,  Dept. 
Cmdr.  1960-1961,  Nat'l  Exec.  Cmte.  1963-1973,  Nat'l 
Advisory  Cmte.  to  the  Nat'l  Cmdr.  1963-1964,  Nat'l 
Child  Welfare  Cmsn.  Liaison  Cmte.  Vice  Chmn.  1963- 
1964,  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Cmsn.  Liaison  Cmte.  Memb, 
1964-1966  and  1967-1970,  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Cmsn. 
Liaison  Cmte.  Chmn.  1966-1967,  Nat'l  Cmsn.  on 
Children  and  Youth  Liaison  Cmte.  Memb.  1970-1973, 
Nat'l  Resolution  Subcmte.  Memb.  1971-1973  and  Nat'l 
Spirit  of  '76  Cmte.  Consultant  1973-1976. 
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SEND  ADVERTISING  COPY  AND  REMITTANCE  TO: 
Joan  Rizzo,  Classified  Advertising,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  c/o  Fox  Associates,  Inc.,  347  5th 
Ave.,  Suite  1110,  New  Yorl<,  NY  10016.  (212)  725- 
2106,  FAX  (212)  779-1928.  All  classified  advertising 
is  payable  in  advance  by  checl<  or  money  order. 
Please  make  remittance  payable  to  "The  American 
Legion  Magazine."  RATES:  $23  per  word.  Count 
street  addresses  and  box  numbers  as  two  words; 
all  city,  state  and  zip  codes  as  three  words.  CIRCU- 
LATION: 2,550,000  per  month.  DEADLINE:  Advertis- 
ing copy  must  be  received  60  days  before  cover 
date  of  Issue  desired.  All  advertisements  are 
accepted  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 

APPAREL  

SUSPENDER  WEARERS!  Frustrated  with  clips  that 
constantly  slip  off  your  pants?  Our  suspenders 
feature  patented  "no-slip  clip."  Brochure/order, 
(800)700-4515. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES  

THE  LITTLE  BIG  HILL  by  Robb  Lucas.  A  soldier's 
story  about  Vietnam,  based  on  real  events.  ISBN# 
0-9678566-5-5,  $14.95.  Available  at  Amazon, 
com,  BN.com,  bookstores,  or  publisher:  www. 
barbed-wire.net. 

CASINO  SUPPLIES/PLAYING  CARPS 

DRINK  TOKENS.  Catalog,  (800)  233-0828. 


COINS  &  COLLECTIBLES 


BUY/SELL  military  payment  certificates/all  mili- 
tary currency.  CCI,  3123  N.  Hwy.  98,  Lakeland,  FL 
33805.  Tollfree  (866)  603-9899,  mpccoin@hot- 
mail.com. 

EDUCATION  &  INSTRUCTION  

BLACKSTONE  PARALEGAL  STUDIES.  Affordable, 
Homestudy,  Comprehensive  since  1890.  Free  cat- 
alog, (800)  826-9228,  http://blackstonelaw.eom  or 
P.O.  BOX  701449,  Dallas,  TX  75370  AL. 

EMBLEMS  

MILITARY  DECALS,  www.military-graphics.com. 

HEALTH/HEALTH  CARE  PRODUCTS 

ADULT  DIAPERS  delivered  directly  to  your  door! 
(800)  847-2289  or  www.medlcalsourceonline. 
com.  

QUALITY  CREW  SOCKS  for  diabetics  or  poor  cir- 
culation. 100%  cotton,  fits  8-12  (white  only),  3 
pair  for  $9.95.  Learning  Tool  Box,  215  SW  3rd  St., 
Okeechobee,  FL  34974,  (863)  763-9500.  Add 
shipping,  $3.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WATKINS  LINIMENT, 


1899-5619. 


DISCOUNT  CIGARETTES.  Cartons  start  at  $12.95. 
Toll  free,  (877)  234-2447,  www.senecasmokes. 
com. 


SIMULATED  ENGRAVED  BUSINESS  CARDS. 
$17/thousand,  delivered.  Free  samples.  (888) 
263-6811. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  

SPECIAL  BOOK,  http://nwchgp.freeyellow.eom. 

MILITARY  SURPLUS.  Clothing,  camping,  hunting, 
(888)  592-8014.  

(866)  350-5565,  www.isesurplus.com.  

WWW.USIMAGES.COM.  

MILITARY  CAPS/INSIGNIAS  ©WWW.flagSOfthe- 
world.com. 

PERSONALS  

MEET  NICE  SINGLES.  Christian  values.  Free  mag- 
azine. Singles,  Box  310-ALM,  Allardt,  TN  38504. 
www.nicesingles.com.  

ASIAN  WOMEN!  Overseas,  marriage-minded. 
Sunshine  International  Correspondence,  Box 
5500-HK,  Kailua-Kona,  HI  96745-5500.  (808)  325- 
7707,  WAWw.sunshine-girls.com. 

WANTED  

JAPANESE  SWORDS,  (724)  413-3292.  

BOY  SCOUT  PATCHES,  (940)  455-2519.  

OLD  GUITARS,  (800)  451-9728.  

SWORDS,  (800)  798-6167. 


NEED  A  BUILDING? 


Garages  /  Hangars  /  Storage  Buildings  /  Worksliops 


MANUFACTURER'S 
—  OVERRUN  SPECIAL  — 


SAVE  THOUSANDS  when  you  order 
your  MiracleTruss®  Pre-engineered 
Steel  Frame  Building  System  NO\X^! 


•  Strong  steel  construction,  nnade  to  withstand 
extreme  weather  and  protect  your  valuables. 

•  Easy,  fast  do-it-yourself  assembly  goes  up  In  days— 
without  requiring  skilled  labor  or  heavy  equipment. 

•  Widths  from  24'-1 1  o;  lengths^eights  to  meet  needs. 

•  1 9  contemporary  colors  to  choose  from. 

•  ICBO  certified;  Government-approved  vendor. 

-TAKE  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY - 
or  defer  it  with  our  FREE  Storage  Program. 


SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFER 

NOW  ONLY  $8,997 


others  sizes  available  at  special  pricing  too. 
Building  Packages  include  steel  frames  &  endwalls,  galv.  sheet- 
ing, trim,  hardware  and  complete  assembly  instructions. 


frtMIRAClErfHM? 
1-800-638-2857 

www.miracletruss.com 


>HAT  PINS*MEDALS 


FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

2500+  Military  Designs 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marines 
Call  now!  Toll-free! 
1  -888-223-1 1 59 

Custom  pins  &  patches  av 
Dealer  inquiries  welcome. 


by  Hoover's  Mfg.,  Co. 


I 


60%  MORE  JUICE 

FROM  YOUR  APPLES 

The  Secret  .s  the  "APPLE 
EATER-gr.nder  which  reduces 
the  Iruil  10  3  fine  pulp  Has 


screw  and 


tub  Ccmpletely  assembled  0 
call  913-849-3103  lor  cataloc 

HAPPY  VALLEY 
RANCH 


GAMBLERS 

GENERjftLSTO^R^^^ 

4>  SLOT  MACHINES  1 

¥  POKER  CHIPS  1 
4ViOEOPOKER  f 

r^Sjl   ♦  LV  rjlTE  SUPPLIES 

L^F^     *  COrv/lPUTEB  PROGRAMS 

t^^.  »  PLAYING  CARDS 

f  BOOKS  S  VIDEOS  4 
W          ♦  tSIOVELTIES  a  GIFTS 

CALL  FOR  AN  80-PAGE  COLOR  CATALOG! 

CALL  800-322-2447 

IN  NV:  (702)  382-9903    FAX:  (702)  366-0329 

I  www.gamblersgeneralstore.com     ggs@fiax.net  { 

FUGS  •  POLES  .  FLAGS.  POlfS  •  FLftGS  •  POLES 


&  BANNER  SUPPLY 

■u//  discounts  to  organizations 


lew  &  complete  c 

-800-526-FUG 


FLAGS  .  POLES  .FLAGS*  POLES  •  FLAGS  •  POLES 


PEDAL-ELECTRIC  ... 
Cycle  Car  *™ 

•Easy  to  Pedal  •1,2&45    ■  '  ' 

•  Multi-Speed  •  Comforto 

•  Street  Legal  •  Cargo  &Taxi  /<T"VP~~~'v^S'^" 

•Motor-Assist  Models  I  *-^' 

1-800-974-6233  Ext.  3384  ^www.4wc.com/?3384 


Enjoy  ^ 
Soapstone  Warmth 

Get  More  Heat  &  Comfort  From  Less  Wood 

•  Soul-Satisfying 
Soapstone 
Warmth 

•  Comfortably 
Heat  1600  Sq.  Ft 

•  Bums  Up  To  12 
Hoius 

•  Clear  Fire- Viewing 


•  No  Electrical  Power  Required- 
Proteds  Against  Power  Outages 

•  Fine  Fumituie  Design 

•  Qean  Burning  EPA 
Approved/UL  Listed 

•  Factory  Direct  Prices  I 
Optional  Colors  For  Your  Decor 
Six  Month  Risk-Free  In-Home  Trial 
Heirloom  Stoves  Handmade  For  23  Years 

www.woodstove.com 


FREE  CATALOG  AND  VIDEO 

Name  


City/State/Zip_ 

Phone  (  )  

E-mail  


Woodstock  Soapstone  Co.,  Inc 

66  Airpark  Rd.,  Dept.  1147,  West  Lebanon,  NH  03784 


TOLL  FREE  1  -888-664-81 88 


MEN'S  WIDE  SHOES 


EEE-EEEEEE,  SIZES  5-13 

'  FREE  catalog  -^^^^P***^^ 
'  High  equality  ^^Ipg?^ 
160  styles 


HITCHCOCK  SHOES,INC. 

Dept.  5G  Hingham,  MA  02043 
1-a00-992-WIPE  www.wideshoes.com 
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RHODES  HEARING 
FREE  CATALOG! 


SAVE  HUNDREDS! 
45  DAY  TRIAL! 


FACTORY  SALE 

■  ALL  STEEL-  MAINTENANCE  FRge^ 
"CHOICE  OF  13  COLOflS 

■  ENGINEERED  CERTIFIED  DRAWINGS 

FACTORY  DIRECT 

n  ^ 

30x45   (2  left)  ' 
40x65   (3  left) 
40x  90   (2  left) 
50x110  (2  left)^^ 

1-800-715-6^ 

1-82  EXT*200 

Palmer's  one-hand  operated,  double  & 
single  seat  3  wheelers  are  Gear  driven. 
,   -♦■    FREE  BROCHURE  ^ 


Call  800-847-1304 
P.O.  BOX  5707YB 


PALMER  INDUSTRIES  J^^i-i 

ENDICOTT  NY  13763 
ALSO  PEDAL  /  ELECTRIC  1  &  2  SEATERS  & 
HANDCYCLES,  ELECTRIC  KIT  FOR  TRIKES 

Visit  us  at  our  Web  Site:  www.palmerind.cotn  


AWARD  CASES 

ALSO  MEDALS  AND  RIBBONS 
SoM  hartJwood,  gunstockwalnutfinish.  Full  1 ' 
batmen  glass  and  black,  blue,  red  or  wtiite 
velvety  mounting  board.  5"x7"  -$18.95. 
8"x10"  -$24.95,  irx14"  -$29.95, 
14")(20"  -  $39.95,  20 ")(24"  -$59.95.  Add 
$5.00  sfiipping  per  case.  (No  P.O.  Boxes) 
R.ANDREW  FULLER  COMPANY 

Box  2071-L,  Pawrtucket,  Rl  02861 
VISA/MCAccepled  (WritelorFREECayog) 


Solid  Wood  Flag  Case 
Oak  $49." 
USA    ^^tm^    Cherry  or  Walnut  $59." 

(plus  7.50  ea.  S/H) 


GoodstufT  Atnerica 
PO  Box  583 
Icard.  NC  28666 


888-597-8833 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


churcties,  offices,  stadiums,  storages. 


monolithiccom 


Infonnatiiin  Vtdco  VHS  |l 

'l#ME,  llalyTX  76651 


MAJESTIC  EAGLE 

CLUTCHING  SYMBOL  OF  LIBERTY 
SEND '39.95  PLUS '5.00  S&H  TO: 


1-866-280-4499 


HealthDri 

INCONTINENCE  UNDERGARMENTS 

Underwear  That  Keeps  Your  Secret! 
For  a  dealer  near  you  call: 

#TransAqua 

1-800-769-1899 

http://www,trans-aqua,com 

Completely  Washable,  No  Liners,  &  Saves  Up  To  $1,000  a  Year  Over  Disposables! 


f^^^    COMBAT  UNIT  HATS  c 


i  (Add  $7.95  Scramliled  eggs) 


1  per  each  addillonalhal  for  P&H) 


MEN:  BE  TALLER! 


TIRED  OF  BEING 
SHORT?  TRY 
OUR  HEIGHT 
INCREASING 
SHOES  FOR  ItflEN. 
UP  TO  3"  TALLER. 
OVER  100  STYLES. 
HIDDEN  HEIGHT  INCREASER.  IN  BUSINESS  SINGE 
1939,  ItflONEYBACK  GUARANTEE.  GALL  OR  WRITE 
TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 
www,elevatorshoes,com  n 

ELEVATORS^y 

RICHLEE  SHOE  COMPANY,  DEPT  AL19 
RO.  BOX  3566,  FREDERICK,  MD  21705 


1-800-343-3810 


I 


Free  Lighthouse  Catalog! 

The  World's  Most  Complete  Selection  of 
Lighthouse  gifts  and  collectibles.  Featuring 
the  complete  Harbour  Lights  and  Lefton 
,  Collections.  Books,  videos,  prints, 

dinnerware, 
jewelry  and  distinctive  clothing, 
f     1  Also  many  home  furnishings 

I  *  I       including  curtains,  quilts,  and  bath 
accessories.  Call  1-800-758-1444  or 
write:  Lighthouse  Depot, 
P.O,  Box  1459,  Dept  1708. 
Wells,  ME  04090. 
Visit  our  web  site: 
www.LighthouseDepot.com 


CallToday...Don't  Delay! 

1-800-662-4548; 

Next  Month's  Winner  Could  Be  You! 

Or  Write:  Electric  fUIobility,  One  Mobility  Plaza, 
Dept.  9511,  P.O.  Box  156,  Sewell,  NJ  08080 
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MOVING? 


IF  THIS  DOCTOR  COULD  TALK  TO  YOU 
ABOUT  IMPOTENCE  FOR  FIVE  MINUTES... 
IT  COULD  CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE  FOREVER. 

Discover  how  thousands  of  men  are  reclaiming  their 
sex  lives  with  this  patented  treatment  which  has 
proven  effective  in  95%  of  all  men  tested. 

available  at  these  fine  locations: 

FredMeyer     Osco  Savon  <=J«!M=^-J'* 

IMPCTAIDtm  Vacuum  Therapy 

Call  for  a  free  report  and  the  store  nearest  you 
1-800-475-3091 

ENCORE  MEDICAL,  INC.  •  1002  N.  CENTRAL  EXPRESSWAY,  SUITE  341  •  RICHARDSON,  TX  75080 


HEARING  AIDS 
uPTo  60%  SAVINGS 


This  is  all 
you  wear! 


30-DAY 
TRIAL 

TRY 
BEFORE 
YOU  BUY 


GUARANTEED  LOWEST  PRICES! 

•  ALL  MAKES  &  MODELS     •  TERMS  ARRANGED 

•  30  YRS.  EXPERIENCE      •  ALL  MAKE  REPAIRS 

•  CUSTOM  INSTRUMENT  SPECIALISTS  • 

FOR  FREE  INFORMATION  CALL: 

1-800-323-1212 

We're  the  oldest,  biggest  and  best 

LLOYDS,  DEPT.  AL    BOX  1645,  ROCKFORD,  IL  61 1 10 


A  treasured 
symbol  of  your 
service 


Choose  from  over  100  different  rings 
Classic  Military  Rings  are  in  a  different 
league  from  typical  service  rings.  They're 
proudly  worn  by  over  10,000  servicemen  and 
women,  both  active  duty  and  veterans. 

Call  today  for  a  FREE  color  catalog: 
1-503-731  -9256  (24 hr. recorded 
message).  Or  write:  Classic  Military  Rings, 
435  SB  85th  Dept.  A-901,  Portland  OR  97216. 

CodeA-901{ 


^ww. ClassicRings.com  ^ 


★  DisplayYour* 
Military  Awards! 


3000  Official 
IVIedals,  Badges, 
Patches  &  Insignia 
Army  •  Navy 
Marines 
•  Air  Force 

Call  for  your  FREE  Color  Catalog 

-800-486-1 651 


@  www.usmedals.com 


NEW  AUTHORS 

PUBUSH  YOUR  WORK 

ALL  SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED 
WRITE,  OR  SEND  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  TO: 

MINERVA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1001  BRICKELL  BAY  DR.,  #2310,  MIAMI,  FL  33131 


Lifts  existing 
toilet  4" 


Complete 
installation  kit  tm-8l7-3U8 


ijoy  an  active 
rewarding  lifestyle! 

&  Ramps  Available 
Quality  &  Savings  You  Deserve! 

1-800-229-1317 
Scooter  Discounters 


northAmerlcan  Offers 
Moving  Discount 

SAVE$$$ 

On  Your  Next 
Interstate  Move! 

Ncjrth  American  Van  Lines  offers 
American  Lsgicn  members  a  minimum  50% 
discount  on  interstate  moves.  Let  North 
American,  the  world's  largest  professional 
mover,  transport  your  household  goods  with 
moving  services  to  meet  every  need  and 
budget.  In  addition  to  saving  50%,  you  will 
receive  up  to  $50,000  coverage  on  your 
household  goods  at  no  charge. 

For  more  infomiation  or  a  free  estimate 
call:  North  American  Van  Lines/ Moving 
Solutions 

1-800-524-5533 

Email:  andy  2828@aol.com 


EARN  ^25to^100 


PER  HOUR  WITH 


Badge-A-Minit 


Yes,  it's  really  possible  by  mal<ing  and  selling 
bright,  colorful  pinback  buttons.  Buttons 
less  than  40€  to  make  and  can  in  turn  b 
sold  for  $1.00  or  more!  Sell  your  Badge- 
A-Minit  buttons  at  fairs.  Ilea  markets, 
conventions  and  more.  Or  promote 
your  upcoming  fundraisers  by 
wearing  buttons  around  town! 

Our  Starter  Kit  is  only 
$29.95  (IL  res.  add 
$1.95  tax)  and  contains 
everything  you  need  to 
get  started.  Call  to  order  today! 


Badge-A-Minit,  Dept.  AL901 .  Box  800,  LaSalle,  IL  61: 
Call  800  •  223  •  4-I03 
www.badgeanninit.com 


Over  80  years  old  ^^OQ^ 
5Coim  ForOnly.JOjf— 

The  famous  Morgan  Silver  Dollar,  minted 
between  1878-1921,  contains  almost  a  full 
oz.  of  .900  fine  silver.  From  and  old  West- 
ern estate  we  have  acquired  1200  coins  in 
Fine  to  Very  Fine  condition.  While  sup- 
plies last,  5  different  dates  all  80-i-  years 
old  for  only  $59.95  -that's  less  than  $  1 2.00 
per  coin.  Free  display  case  with  your 
order.  Add  $9  for  Postage  &  Handling. 
30-Day  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Offer  Expires  Sept.  31th.  2001 

1-800-835-0008 

New  York  residents  add  sales  lax  where  applicable. 

Eastern  Numismatics  Inc.  internet 

642  Franldin  Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  1  1530  USCOinS.COtTl 
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''The  highest 
obligation  and  privilege 
of  citizenship  is  that 

of  hearing  arms 
for  one' s  country /' 


-  General  George  S.  Patton  Jr. 


 — 

Asbestos  Cancer  Hits  Former  Sailors 


•  Many  who  served  aboard  ship  in  the  1940's,  1950's,  1960's  and  early  1970's 
were  exposed  to  asbestos. 

•  Due  to  the  long  latency  period  of  these  diseases,  some  are  now  coming  down 
with  asbestos-related  cancers. 


IF  YOU  NOW  HAVE  MESOTHELIOMA  or 
LUNG  CANCER,  OR  A  LOVED  ONE  HAS 
RECENTLY  DIED  FROM  ONE 
OF  THESE  CANCERS 

For  Medical  Resources: 


Visit  tine  IVIesothelioma  Web:  www.mesotheliomaweb,org/n4658 
or  call  toll-free  1-877-367-6376  to  receive  a  free  packet  or  to  ask 
questions.  (Packet  includes  infornnation  on  mesothelionna  treatment,  clinical 
trials,  cancer  links,  how  to  access  legal  and  financial  resources,  and  frequently 
asked  questions  with  answers  by  the  law  firnn  below.) 


For  Information  on  Compensation  from  the  Asbestos  Industry: 
Law  Offices  of  Jonathan  David,  P.C.* 

10655  Six  Pines  Drive,  #260 
The  Woodlands,  TX  77380 
(Greater  Houston  Area) 
Handling  cases  nationwide  with 
local  counsel  in  state  of  filing. 

www.asbestos-attorney.com/n4658 


Call  Toll-free  1-800-998-9729 


*Licensed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas 
Not  Certified  by  ttie  Texas  Board  of  Legal  Specialization 


The  MIRACLE 

GABARDINE 

SLACKS 


2 


pairs 
for 
only 


3  for  43.75 

4  for  57.50 

5  for  70.75 


Haband  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Peckville,  Pennsylvania  18452 
Send  pairs.  I  enclose  $  


purchase  price  plus  $4?SC[ toward 
postage.  FREE  Postage!  resident! 

^  "add  sales  ta 

□  Check  Enclosed   □  Visa  □  MC 

□  Discover/NOVUS®  Exp.:  I 

Card  #_ 


Waist:  30  32  34  35  36  37 
38  39  40  41  42  43  44 
*Big  men  waist  (add  $4  per  pair):  46*  48' 
50*  52*  54*  56*  58*  60*  62*  64* 
INSEAMS:  27  28  29  30  31  32  33  34 


